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THE BRAVEST OF THE BRAVE. 
BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 
“Europe was never so entirely and terribly armed. 
im who sets fire to Europe now.”—MOLTKE. 
AND who the bravest of the brave; 
The bravest hero ever born? 
’ Twas one who dared a felon’s grave, 
Who dared to bear the scorn of scorn. 
Nay, more than this; when sword was drawn 
And vengeance waited but his word, 
He looked with pitying eyes upon 
The scene, and said: ‘‘ Put up thy sword!” 
Could but one king be found to day 
As brave to do, as brave to say? 


*“ Put up thy sword into the sheath.” 
Put up thy sword, put up thy sword. 
By Cedron’s brook thus spake beneath 
The olive trees our valiant Lord, 
Spake calm and kinglike. Sword and stave 
Andtoreh and stormy men of death 
Made clamor. Yet he spoke not, save 
With loving word and patient breath, 
* Put up thy sword into the sheath,”’ 
The peaceful olive boughs beneath. 


% 
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Ye Christian kings, in Christ’s dear name 
I charge you live no more this lie. 

‘Put up thy sword.” ‘Lhe time they came 
Tobind and lead him forth to die, 

Behold this was his last command! 
Yet ye dare cry to Christ in prayer 

With red and reeking sword in hand! 
We dare do this as devils dare! 

¥e liars, liars, great and gmall, 

Ye cowards, cowards, cowards, all! 


O God, but for one gallant czar, 

One valiant king, one fearless queen! 
Yea, there would be an end of war 

If but one could be heard or seen 
To follow Christ; to bravely cry 

** Put up thy sword, put up thy sword, 
And let us dare to live and die 

As did command our valiant Lord; 
With sword commanded to its sheath, 
The blessed olive boughs beneath.” 


TuE HEIGHTS, OAKLAND, CAL. 
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RE-VOYAGE. 
BY E. PAULINE JOHNSON, 


Wuat of the days when we two dreamed together ? 
Days marvelously fair, 

As lightsome as a skyward floating feather 
Sailing on summer air— 

Summer, summer, that came drifting through 

Fate's hand to me and you. 


What of the days, my dear? | sometimes wonder 
If you too wish this sky 

Could be the blue we sailed so softly under 
In that sun-kissed July; 

Sailed in the warm and yellow afternoon, 

With hearts in touch and tune. 


Have you no longing to relive the dreaming 
Adrift in my canoe? 

To watch my paddle blade all wet and gleaming 
Cleaving the waters through; 

To lie wind-blown and wave-caressed until 

Your restless pulse grows still? 


Do you not long to listen to the purling 
Of foam athwart the keel? 

To hear the nearing rapids softly swirling 
Amoog their stones, to feel 

The boat’s unsteady tremor as it braves 

The wild and snarling waves? 


What need of question, what of your replying! 
Oh! well I kuow that you 

Would toss the world away to be but lying 
Again in my canoe, 

In listless iadolence entranced and lost, 

Wave-rocked and passion-tossed. 

Ah me! my paddle failed me in the steering 
Across love’s shoreless seas, 

All reckless, I had ne’er a thought of fearing 
Such dreary day as these, : 

When through the self-same rapids we dash by, 

My lone canoe and L 

. BRANTFORD, ONTARIO, 
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LONDON PREA PREACHERS. 


BY THE REV. BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, D.D., LL.D. 


THE longer one stays in ‘in London the more beautiful 
his Sundays grow. -At firet you go in quest of the 
preachers of whom you have heard most in the years 
gone by, or whose works you are most familiar with, 
and then for later Sundays yousettle down on those who 
give the finest wheat from the wonderful London thresh- 
ing floor. I found myself, as the weeks passed on, 
seeking the more obscure, and enjoying intensely the 
men whose names were new of mention before I reached 
England. From them I turned again to the more cele- 
brated, and in this way there came a delightful variety 
both in the size of the audience, the absorbing public 
interest, and in the place of worship. 

Canon Duckworth is just now one of the most attract- 
ive of the metropolitan preachers. The London people 
have long been familiar with him, but it is only recently 
that Americans have been finding him out and enjoying 
bis rare and inspiring sermons. There is no finer scene 
in London than Westminster Abbey on a bright Sunday 
afternoon. The severe calm of the morning has taken 
on a more cheerful mood, and—is it a mere fancy?—the 
great current of worshipers seems brighter, happier, 
more communicative. Then the great Westminster 
spaces are free of smoke, for London does keep Sunday. 
If I want to ask a Londoner a question, I prefer the 
after part of the day for my venture. Duckworth’s 
crowd of eager listeners is quite as large as Dean Stan- 
ley’s used to be; but there is this difference—only those 
who were near the Dean, and in line with his voice, 
could hear him, so faint was his utterance and so close 
his. use of manuscript. When joining the throng to 
hear Duckworth it was very natural to recall my lost 
opportunity to hear Stanley. It wasa difficult task he 
had, when, im the summer of 1879, he had to combine a 
sermon on the Naval cadets, whose anniversary fell on 
that Sunday, with a memorial sermon on the Prince 
Imperial Louis Napoleon, who had just fallen by the 
hands of the Zulus in South Africa. There was not a 
particle of harmony in the two events; but the Dean was 
equal to the iron necessity. He glided from England’s 
glory on the sea to the war in South Africa with a de- 
licious smoothness. In homiletic gymnastics 1 never 
saw his feat surpassed, or even approached. 

In hearing Duckworth there was not the old impa- 
tience to get near the pulpit. But the crowd was com- 
pactand eager. At first I could get only within the 
door at Poet’s Corner, and there was no hope of a seat. 
Only a chance word was heard. Butin due time some 
ladies became weary, and others gave up all hope of a 
seat aud left the church, and in time the standing peo- 
p'e in the aisle moved up into the little vacancies. By 
the time the sermon was half finished I could hear every 
word and feast on all the culminations. The Salvation 
Army movement had reached the Abbey, and Duckworth 
fulminated strong language against the causes of Lon- 
don poverty and social depression. He analyzed the 
question thoroughly, and after stating that there were 
175,000 paupers in London all the time, he declared that 
nearly all were made paupers by the habit of intemper- 
ance. Heattributed to liquor the responsibility for Lon- 
don’s misery and crime. The sermon was heroic in 
spirit, fearless of the criticism of the wealthy employer 
and the anger of the potitical demagog. The manli- 
ness of the spirit and language of the sermon was be- 
yond all praise. The preacher threw on those of the 
rich who are niggardly, the responsibility of a large 
measure of the discontent of the wagemen of Lon. 
don. 

Farrar is always enjoyed most at later hearings. You 
get so accustomed to his monotone as to forget the 
voice and think.only of the thought and style which, by 
patient plodding in private, he has vexed into a beauty 
singularly like soft cathedral music. St. Margaret’s 
was all aglow harvest reminders. Great sunflow- 
ers, vegetables and fruits of every kind and color known 
to English fields and hothouses, immense loaves of 
bread, and other offerings from Britain far and near, 
overburdened all the places, and made splendid 
and more holy the very altar spaces in thatwyenera- 
ble minster. Not more calmly did Sir Walter Raleigh 
survey; in 1584, from the deck of his vessel, shining 
pa apne Cee than did his gary ai e 

ing robes of richest glass, Icok down vent aly 
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service in St. Margaret’s on that perfect pebanaaial 
afternoon in 1890. Farrar preached on wealth and its 
uses. He described the gold which perishes. South 
America bad been sending the gold and silver of its rich 
mines to Europe for centuries. What good had it all 
done? The country from which it had come was still 
pour and wretched, while the countries to which it had 
come to enrich was allthe more wretched for its com- 
ing. Nations dre now rotting because of their greed 
for gold. Thatis no civilization which is built upon 
material wealth. 

By ard by Farrar reached England in his search for 
examples of the poverty of wealth. His approach was 
something of a surprise; and yet, when he did reach it, 
one could easily see that all the while England was the 
Fastnet Light for which he was sailing. He depicted 
the greed of the unchristian man of large means, his re- 
morseless disregard of the cry of the poor, the national 
dishonor in unjust and criminal legislation, in the 
search for a full Government treasury in spite of coms 
mon honesty, with a fierceness and boldness of utter- 
ance, a hissing scorn and defiance, which fairly made 
the audience quiver. The pa‘sage seemed to be one 
long sentence, gauged on an ascending scale, and for 
deftly woven parts and strong effects, was one of the 
most remarkable I have heard, and might well take its 
place beside the choicest periods from any of the im- 
mortal preachers in gray and somber St. Margaret’s. 

To Newman Hall's church every American must go; 
at least once. The Lincoln Tower outside and the 
preacher inside suggest American sympathies and as- 
sociations. Hall had just arrived from his Swiss sum- 
mering, and his flock had come out in goodly number 
to bid him welcome home. He has the same enthusias- 
tic manner, the same rapid movement in thought, the 
same colloquial nearness, as when in the fifties. But as 
to robustness of thought, who could expect it at the 
end of seventy-five years in the heart of wearing, burn- 
ing London ? 

Spurgeon’s admirers are as numerous and enthusiastic 
as thirty years ago, when Punch caricatured him, and 
the dapper prophets declared his early oblivion. He 
walks lamely, and in the early part of his sermon fights 
his physical infirmities. But he gathers mastery with 
his progress of thought, and in time the magician | as 
won his whole audience. There is no pyeacher, proba- 
bly, who has a rarer success in picking up every auditor 
and attaching him to him in subtle and loving sympa- 
thy. Spurgeon’s sermons nowadays suffer because of 
compurison with his summer-time period. But his 
prayers, in which he leads his multitude up into the 
very presence chamber of the King, have all the old- 
time scope and warmth. Not many men can include 
in prayer so many wants, and open up such hope for 
the relief of all, as this wrestler of the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle. Tbe question will come up, when Spurgeon 
prays, need the real pleader at the mercy-seat ever grow 
old? Certainly Spurgeon does not. To pray with him 
ence is worth the trip across the Atlantic. After the 
sermon this princely man drops wearily into a chair in 
a little room in the rear of the church, where he gladty 
says a good word, and, without introduction or cere- 
mony, takes the hand of any stranger within his wel- 
coming gates. 

WASBINGTON, D. C. 
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UNDER THE EVENING LAMP. 


JOHN cl ARE, 


BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, 





OF great poets since the race, emerging from savage- 
ry, discovered the worth of spiritual emotion and the 
charm of melodious words, there have been but few; 
but of poets there have been many. There are poets, 
and poets. Precisely what poetry is no one has yet been 
able to define, it is manifested in so many ways, each 
being a mask behind which lurks the personality of the 
poet, now concealing and now révealing itself. Epical 
in Homer and Milton, dramatic in Shakespeare, theolog- 
ical in Dante, philosophical in Goethe, and misanthropi- 
cal in Byron, it is a Proteus, which absent nowhere, is 
nowhere present, “‘one and indivisible.” With poets 
like these it is more than a royal inheritance, an inex- 


»| haustible treasury of whatever was greatest and best in 
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their hearts and souls; with others it is merely a gift 
from Nature, who is bounteous now, and now niggard- 
ly. Every great poet isa great intellect; for the mass 
of poets, who are divided into less, lesser and least, in- 
tellect is not so much needed as impulseand inclination, 
aptitude and persistence, and that strange confidence 
which is begotten of ignorance, and which the ignorant 
are prone to mistakefor genius, Poetry wus not a men- 
tal acquisition and development with Bloomfield and 
Clare; it was an alms which Nature bestowed upon 
them in a generous mood, to lighten the dark road they 
were to travel, and to console them in their misfortunes 
and sufferings, 

John Clare, the son of Parker and Ann Clare, was 
born at Helpstone on July 13th, 1793. The elder of 
twins, and so small when an infant that his mother 
said he might have been putin a pint pot, his parents 
were the poorest of English poor, his father being a day 
laborer, who, broken down with Lard work and priva- 
tion, became a pauper at an early age, and received an 
allowance of five sbillings a week from the parish, while 
his mother,who was of a feeble constitution, was afflicted 
with dropsy. At the age of seven he was set to watch 
sheep and geese on the village heath, where he made 
the acquaintance of an old woman called ‘ Granny 
Bains,” who had committed to memory a great number 
of old songs, which she used to sing to the little fellow, 
who kept repeating them to himself all day, and in 
whose dreams they hummed all night. Before long he 
was promoted from watching sheep and geese to the 
rank of team leader, and to helping his father in the 
threshing barn. Exposure in the ill-drained fie!ds 
brought on an attack of ague, rallying from which he 
was sent into the fieldsagain. Recovering his health he 
sometimes made by overwork a few pennies, which he 
hoarded for schooling, and which enabled him to attend 
an evening school in the winter. A favorite with the 
master, he was allowed the run of his small library, bis 
reading ranging from ‘‘ Bonnycastle’s Arithmetic ” and 
‘* Ward’s Algebra” to ‘“* Robinson Crusoe.” By the time 
he was fourteen or fifteen he had begun to write verse, 
which he showed to his mother, telling her that it was 
worth silver and gold. ‘‘ Ay, boy, it looks as if it were,” 
she said, tho she thought he was wasting his time. He 
deposited his scribblings in a chink in the cottage wall, 
whence they were.duly subtracted by his mother to boil 
the morning kettle. 

Clare’s earliest known literary inspiration antedated 
these scribblings by a year or two. It came in the 
shape of Thomson’s “ Seasons,” which was shown to 
him by a companion, and of which he was eager to pos- 
sess a copy. Learning that one might be bought at 
Stamford for eighteenpence, he begged his father to 
give him that sum; but the poor man was not able to do 
so. By strenuous exertions his mo'her managed to 
raise sevenpence, and by loans from friends in the vil. 
lage he made up the deficiency. He rose before dawn 
the next Sunday, and walked to Stamford, seven miles 
away, to buy the precious book, forgetting, or not 
knowing, that business could not be transacted there on 
that day. After he had waited three or four hours be- 
fore the bookshop, a passer-by informed bim of that 
fact, and that the shop would not be opened until the 
next morning. He returned to Helpstone with a heavy 
heart, and next morning retraced his steps, and secured 
the book, which he tried to read on the way home; but 
met with so many interruptions that he clambered over 
the wall of Burghley Park, and, throwing himself on the 
grass, read it twice through before rising. Not long 
after this bis father applied to the head gardener of 
Burghley Park to employ John, and he was engaged for 
a three years’ apprenticeship, at the rate of eight sbill- 
ings a week for the first year, and an advance of one 
shilling a week for each succeeding year. Parker Clare 
considered this a fortunate beginning for his son, but it 
was really a very unfortunate one; for it threw him into 
the society of a set of roystering rustics, who compelled 
him to go with them on their nightly visits to public 
houses in the neighborhood, where he drank so much 
more than was good for him that he was overcome by it, 
and slept out in the open air on several occasions. Be- 
sides thig addiction to bibulosity, of which he set the 
example, the head gardener was of a brutal disposition, 
which circumstance probably accounts for Clare’s run- 
ning away from Burghley Park before he had been there 
a year, and walkiog, with a fellow-apprentice, twenty 
or thirty’ miles, until they found a nurseryman who 
gave them ‘something to do. 

Homesick and destitute, the runaway apprentice re- 
turned to Helpstone, where he became a farm laborer, 
and where he won the ill-will of his neighbors, who did 
not approve of bis shifty ways and his habit of talking 
to himself as he walked. At twenty-four he was work- 
ing in a limekiln, for ten shillings a week, and in love 
with the daughter of a cottage farmer. But he was 
more desp: rately in love with the Muse, whom he had 
wooed much longer; and in order tp prove this love he 
resolved to publish a volume of his poems. So he saved 
up a sovereign, and issued a prospectus, in which he in- 
formed the public that the trifles which he wished to 
bring out could lay no claim to eloquence of composition, 
most of them being juvenile productions, while those 
of later date were merely tbe offsprings of those lei- 
sure intervals which the short remittance from hard and 








manual labor afforded, and which he hoped would be 
some excuse in their favor. Andsoon,andsoon. His 
artless and honest address was answered by subscribers 
for exactly seven copies! They were not generous, those 
canny folk of the Fen country. A copy of this prospec- 
tus came into the hands of Mr. Edward Drury, a book- 
seller at Stamford, who called upon Clare at his home, 
and persuaded him to show him a few of his manuscript 
poems, with which he was so much pleased that he 
offered to publish a volume of them at his own expense, 
and give him the profits after the expense was de- 
ducted. 

Mr. Drury sent some of Clare’s verse to his friend, Mr. 
Taylor, a bookseller, of London, of the firm of Taylor 
& Hessey, the publisher of Keats, and Mr. Taylor coming 
to Stamford in the autumn of 1819 met Clare probably 
through the good offices of Mr. Drury, and invited him 
to meethim at dinner that day at the house of Mr. 
Octavius Gi'christ, a kind-hearted, hospitable grocer. 
Clare made his appearance at the dinner, clad in his 
laborer’s clothes, and dropped into a chair, all meekness 
and simplic'ty. Gilchrist questioned him about his life 
and habits, offered him wine, which assuredly he had 
never tasted before (credulous Octav.us!), and, when 
one of the party sang ‘‘Auld Robin Gray,” noticed the 
tears stealing silently down his cheeks. Apartfrom the 
patronage of Gilchrist, it was a pleasant evening for 
Clare,and with it a fortunate one, for on the strength 
of it he was introduced to the world in the first number 
cf the London Magazine, ia January, 1820, where the 
fussy Gilchrist condescended to praise his rustic Muse. 

Gilchrist’s exploitation of Clare served asa prolog to his 
book, which, under the title of ‘‘ Poems Descriptive of 
Rural Life and Scenery,” was at once published by Taylor 
& Hessey, and was a success, both from a monetary and 
literary point of view. The first edition was exhausted in 
afew days; a second speedily followed, and it passed 
through a third before the close of the year. It was 
praised in the Gentleman’s Magazine, the New Monthly 
Magazine, the Eclectic Review, even in the Quarterly, 
“so savage and tartarly.” Complimentary letters flowed 
in upon Clare, books were sent to him, and his isfluen- 
tial friends set about devising some means to better his 
condition. He was invited to Milton Park, where—after 
he had din:d with the servants—he was received by 
Lord and Lady Milton, and Earl Fitzwilliams,who made 
him a handsome present. He was also invited to 
Burghley Park, wher. —after he had dined with the ser- 
‘vants—he was received by the Marquis of Exeter, who 
promised to allow him an annuity of fifteen pounds for 
life. Pounds and patronage from the nobility and 
gentry opened the eyes of the smal] farmer, to the mer- 
its of his would-be son-in-law, who was at once permitted 
to marry his daugher Martha. A subscription was started 
for the benefit of Clare by Admiral Lord Radstock, who 
had met him at a dinner given to him in London by 
Mr. laylor,and was liberally patronized, Taylor & 
Hessey heading it with a donation of one hundred 
pounds, Earl Fitzwilliam, the Dukes of Bedford and 
Devonshire pu'ting down their names for twenty 
pounds each, and Prince L opold, the Duke of North- 
umberland, the Earl of Cardigan, Lords John Russell and 
Kenyon, Sir Thomas Baring and others theirs for ten 
pounds, the whole list, with other lesser sub:criptions, 
making the sum of four hundred and twenty pounds, 
With an investment like this a peasant like Clare was 
tolerably well provided for. 

The success of Clare’s first collection of verse led to the 
publication of a second, which was issued in the fol- 
lowing year (1821), under the title of ‘‘ The Village Min- 
strel and Other Poems.” Jt was in two*volumes, and 
was embellished with his portrait, after a painting by 
Hilton, who sreems to havé caught bis best expression, 
which was at once interesting and refined. In thespring 
of the next year he paid a second visit to London, where 
he was entertained by his publishers, who had become 
the proprietors of the London Magazine. Toere he 
made the acquaistance of some of its best contributors, 
men like Charles Lamb, Allan Cunningham, Thomas 
Hood, George Darley, and H. F. Cary, the translator of 
Dante. The literary guild took to him as they seem 
never to have taken to Bloomfieid, and dined him, 
wined him, exchanged books with him, and wrote him 
the kindest kctters, particularly Lamb, who, in an epis- 
tle penned at the India House, praised bis second ven- 
ture, telling him what pieces therein he liked, and warn- 
ing him against a too great use of provincial phrases. 
The conclusion of this epistle is in Lamb's best vein: 
‘Since I saw you I have been in France and have eaten 
frogs. The nicest little rabbity things you ever tasted. 
Do look about for them. Make Mrs. Clare pick off the 
hind quarters; boil them plain with parsley and butier. 
The forequarters are not so good. She may let them 
hop off by thems: lves.” If Clare's cronies did not teach 
him to, they at least helped bim to, drink deep ere he 
departed from London. He remained several weeks 
and then returned to Helpstone, where he found his 
wife dangerously i 1, and where before long he was very 
ill himself, weakened Ly an insufficiency of food, and 
harassed by more than a sufficiency of creditors. 

In the spring of 1824 he paid a third visit to London, 
where to his list of old friendships he added De Quincey, 
Hazlitt, and Coleridge, and where he put his frail, suf- 





fering body in the hands of a kindly physician who 


helped him to overcome his habitual and a alin, 
thirst. His third book, ‘‘The Shepherd’s Calendar ”( 

was a failure, partly, it may be, because it was brought 
out in a bad season, but more, it is to be feared, because 
the gloss of novelty was worn off from bis name and 
his verse. He was in request, however, with the editors 
of Annua’s, which had just begun their short-lived 
reign, and from which a few guineas were now and 
then doled out to bim. 

The fortunes of Clare did not increase in the same 
ratio as his family, which, by the time he was thirty- 
eight, consisted of ten persons, who were dependent 
upon bim, six of whom were children. He tried once 
or twice to obtain a portion of the money which had 
been invested for his benefit years before, but without 
success; for in cases of this kind the trustees in whose 
hands such monies are lodged are always sure that they 
are the best judges of the uses to which they should be 
applicd—at any rate, much better judges than the poor 
devils for whom these monies were originally raised. 
Clare might have the interest, but he should not touch 
the principal. Moved at last by the desperation of the 
poor poet, Lord Milton set apart for him a cottage at 
Northborough, a village three miles from Helpstone; 
but when the day arrived that he should enter into pos- 
session of it, Clare was very reluctant to quit his old 
home. Not so his wife, concerning whom one of his 
biograpbers writes: 

“* Patty, radiant with joy to get away from the miserable 
little hut into a beautiful roomy cottage, a palace in com- 
parison with the old dwelling, had all things ready for 
moving at the beginning of June, yet could not persuade 
her husband to give his consent to the final start. Day 
after ddy he postponed it, offering no excuse save that he 
could not bear to part from his old home Day after day 
he kept walking through fields and woods among his old 
haunts, with wild, haggard look, muttering incoherent 
language. The people of the village began to whisper that 
he was going mad. At Milton Par«< they heard of it, and 
Artis and Henderson hurried to He'pstone to look after 
their friend. They found him sitting on a moss grown 
stone at the end of the village nearest the heath. Gently 
they took him by the hand, and, leading him back to the 
hut, told Mrs. Clare that it would be best to start at once 
to Northborough, the Earl being dissatisfied that the re- 
moval had not taken place. Patty’s little caravan was* 
soon ready, and the poet, guided by his friends, followed in# 
the rear, walking mechanically, with eyes balf shut, walk- 
ing as in a dream. His look brightened for ‘ai 
when entering his rew dwelling-place—a truly beauti 
cottage, with thatched roof, casemated windows, with 
roses over the porch, and flowery hedges all round. Yet 
before many hours were over, he fell back into deep melan- 
choly, from which he was relieved only by a new burst of 
song,” . 

The poetical career of Clare was practically ended; 
for tho he published another volume, ‘‘The Rural 
Muse” (1835), and gained a little money and praise by 
it, melancholy bad now marked bim for her own. His 
language grew wild and incoherent; and his memory 
fa led so that he no longer recognized his wife and chil- 
dren. In his rational intervals he worked in his garden, 
or read and wrote in his little study; but these intervals 
became fewer and fewer, until at last they ceased alto- 
gether. At length he was placed in a private asylum 
at High Beech, in Epping Forest. where, constantly em- 
p oyed in tbe garden, he grew stout and robust, and was 
allowed to stroll beyond the grounds of the asylum, and 
to ramble in the forest. At times he would converse in 
arensible manner, but in the end he always lost him- 
self in utter nonsense. He was possessed with the 
hallucination that he had twowives. The first a young 
woman named Mary Joyce. with whom he had fancied 
he was in love before he met his Patty, the second being 
Patty, through whom he sent his love to the dear boy 
who had written to him, and to her who was not for- 
gotten, and who had been dead for years. Once he 
made his escape from the asylum, and after wandering 
about the country for four days and three nights was so 
near starvation that he devoured the grass in the fields. 
Finally be reached his home at Northborough, whence 
he was sent to the County Lunatic Asylum at North- 
ampton, where he was supported by the generosity of 
the Fitzwilliam family, and treated as a ** gentleman 
patient.” Books and writing materia's were furmshed 
him; he was considerately addressed as ‘‘ Mr. Clare,” 
and was permitted to walks in the fields, and go into 
the town whenever he wished. He had a favorite 
window in the asylum commanding a view of the val- 
ley of the Nen, and a favorite seat in a niche under the 
roof of the portico of All Saints’ Church, where he sat 
for hours watching the children at play, and jotting 
down his fancies in a pocket note book. At list be was 
so feeble that he was wheeled around the asylum 
grounds in a bath-chair, and was heard muttering to 
himself, *‘I have lived too long,” or ‘‘I want to go 
home.” Just before the close of his seventy-first year, 
on May 20th, 1864, his perturbed spirit entered into rest. 

The poetry of Clare is what might have been expected 
from his ong familiarity with rural scenery, and his in- 
timate knowledge of country life. Simple as the song 
of a bird, it is best described by Milton’s phrase, ‘native 
wood-notes wild,” for art it has none, and only such 
music as lingered in the memory of Clare from the few 
poets that he had read. It abounds with picturesque 
details, which declare the naturalist as well as the poet; 
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it sparkles with happy epithets, and to those who delight 
in Nature for its own sake, and not for the human 
quality which the present race of poets are striving to 
infuse into it, it is winsome and charming. It is not 
the kind of poetry to criticise, for it is full of faults, 
but to read generously and tenderly, remembering the 
lowly life of Clare, his want of education, his tempta- 
tions, his struggles, his sorrow and suffering, and his 


__Inelancholy end. 


Here is something which he intended to be a sonnet, 
and which is from his first volume: 


“THE PRIMROSE. 

“ Welcome, pale Primrose! starting up between 
Dead matted leaves of ash and oak, that strew 
The every lawn, the wood, and spinney through, 
Mid creeping moss and ivy’s darker green; 

How much thy presence beautifies the ground; 
How sweet thy modest, unaffected pride 

Glows on the sunny bank, and wood’s warm side. 
And where thy fairy flowers in groups are found 
The school-boy roams enchantedly along, 
Plucking the fairest with a rude delight; 

While the meek shepherd stops his simple song 
To gaze a moment on the pleasing sight; 
O’erjoyed to see the flowers that truly bring 

The welcome news of sweet returning Spring.” 


Here is something different which is from the same 
volume, and is better known: 


“TO THE GLOW-WORM. 


“ Tasteful [}lumination of the night, 
Bright-scattered, twinkling star of spangled earth! 
Hail to the nameless colored dark-and-light, 

The witching nurse of thy illamined birth. q 

In thy still hoar how dearly I delight 

To rest my weary bones from labor free; 

In lone spots, out of hearing, out of sight, 

To sigh day’s smothered pains; and pause on thee, 

Bedecking, dangling briar and ivied tree, 

Or diamonds tipping on the grassy spear; 

Thy pale-faced glimmering light I love to see; 

Gilding and glistering in the dewdrop near; 

O, still-hour’s mate! my easing heart sobs tree, 

While tiny bents low bend with many an added tear.” 
New YorK CIty. 
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THE CALVINISTIC SYSTEM. 


BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 








MorRE than three hundred years have passed away 
since John Calvin passed from the Church militant on 
earth to the Church triumphant in Heaven. His char- 
acter is less attractive and his life less dramatic than 
that of Luther or Zwingli. He lacked the genial ele- 
ment of humor and pleasantry which is the charm of 
the social and domestic life of Luther. He was a Ctris- 
tian Stoic, stern, severe, unbending, yet with fires of 
passion and affection burning beneath the marble sur- 
face. His name will never rouse popular enthusiasm, as 
Luther’s and Zwingli’s did at the celebration of the 
fourth centennial celebration of their birth in 1883 and 
1884; no statues of marble or bronze have been erected 
to his memory; even the spot of his grave on the ceme- 
tery of Geneva is not certainly known; he had expressly 
forbidden to erect a monument on his resting place. He 
lived and died not for earthly and posthumous fame. 
but solely for the glory of God. But his system still 
lives in the Reformed Chusches of Switzerland, France, 
Holland, Great Britain and North America, and his 
exegetical and dogmatic writings exert a molding influ- 
ence on the rising generation of ministers and divines 
in all Protestant lands. 

The Calvinistic system has two asperts, a doctrinal 
and an ecclesiastical. 

1. Calvin is, first of all, a THEOLOGIAN. He easily 
takes the lead among the systematic expounders of the 
Reformed system of Christian doctrines. He is scarcely 
inferior to Augustin among the fathers, and to Thomas 
Aquinas among the schoolmen. He was emphatically 
called ‘‘the theologian” by Melanchthon, himself the 
prince of Lutheran theo'ogians, and “the en of 
Germany.” 

Calvin’s theology is based upon a thorough Lnovitelige 
of the Scriptures. He was the ablest exegete among 
the Reformers, and his commentaries rank among the 
very best of ancient and modern times. His theology, 
therefore, is biblical rather than scholastic, and has all 
the freshness of enthusiastic devotion to the truths of 
God’s Word. The dogma ician is hidden behind the 
exegete. At the same time he was a consummate logi- 
cian and dialectician. He bad a rare power of clear, 
strong, convincing statement. He built up a boay of 
doctrines which is called after him, and which obtained 
symbolical authority in some of the leading Reformed 
Confessions of Faith. 

Calvinism is one of the great dogmatic systems of the 
Church. It is more logical than ‘Lutheranism and 
Arminianism, and as logical as Romanism. 

The Caivini tic system is usually (tho not quite cor- 
rectly) identified with the Augustinian system. It shares 
its merit as a profound exposition of the Pauline 
doctrines of sin and grace; but also its fundamental de- 
fect of confining the saving grace of God and the aton- 
ing work of Christ to the small circle of the elect and 
igaoring or neglecting the general love of God to all 
mankind (John iii, 16). Itis only the half of the Gos- 
pel. Yet, practically, in its preaching it offers the Gos - 
pel sincerely to all who hear it, and, by making salva- 
tion independent of water-baptism, it allows an indefi + 
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nite extension of the number of the elect beyond the 
boundaries of the visible Church to which St. Augustin 
confined it. Itis a theology of Divine sovereignty 
rather than of Divine love; and yet the love of God is 
the true key to his character and works, and offers the 
ovly satisfactory solution of the. dark mystery of sin 
anddeath. ‘If sin has abounded, grace has still more 
abounded.” 

Arminiavism was a natural re-action against Calvinol- 
atry,as Rationalism was a still more radical re-action 
against Lutherolatry. 

Modern Calvinism is an important modification and 
moderation of the scholastic Calvinism of the seventeenth 
century. Princeton theology teaches the salvation of 
all infants dying in infancy, and thus confines the de- 
cree of reprobation to adult or responsible age, making 
it a judicial act for sins actually committed. The Com- 
mittee on Revision has put this Princeton tenet even 
into the Westminster Confession of Faith by substitut- 
ing ‘‘ All infants” for ‘‘ Elect infants.” The next Gen- 
eral Assembly will probably adopt this change, which 
would have shocked the Westminster divines. 

Calvin did-not grow beforethe 1 ublic, like Luther and 
Melanchthon, who passed through many doctrinal 
changes and contradictions, He adhered to the relig- 
ious views of his youth unto the end of his life. His 
“Institutes” came like Minerva in full panoply out of the 
head of Jupiter. The book was greatly improved in 
form, but remained the same in substance through the 
several editions. It threw intothe shade the earlicr 
Protestant theories—as Melanchtbon’s Loci (or Com- 
mon Places), and Zwingli’s Commentary on the True 
and False Religion, and has hardly been surpassed since, 
Asa classical production of genius it stands on a par 
with Origen’s ‘‘ De Principiis,” Augustin’s ‘‘ Civitas 
Dei,” and Thomas Aquinas’s “‘Summa Theologie.” 

2. Calvin is, in the next place, an ECCLESIASTIC; he is 
a legislator and disciplinarian. He is the founder of a 
new church polity which has found its fullest develop- 
ment in Presbyterianism. In this respect we nay com- 
pare him with Hildebrand or Pope Gregory VII, but 
with this great difference that Hildebrand, the man of 
iron, reformed the papacy of his day on ascetic princi- 
ples and developed the medieval theocracy on a hier- 
archial basis; Calvin reformed the Church on social 
principles and founded a theocracy on the basis of the 
general priesthood of believers; the former asserted the 
supremacy of*the Church over the State; the latter, the 
supremacy of Christ over both Church and State. Cal- 
vin identified the spiritual and secular powers as the 
two arms of God, on the assumption of the obedi- 
ence of the State tothe law of Christ. In the nine- 
teenth century, when the State has assumed a mixed 
religious and non religious character and is emancipat- 
ing itself more and more from the rule of any church 
organization or creed, he would, like his modern ad- 
herents in French Switzerland, Scotland and America, 
undoubtedly be a champion of the freedom and inde- 
pendence of the Church. 

Calvin found the commonwealth of Geneva in a con- 
dition of license bordering on anarchy; he left it a well- 
regulated community, which Jobn Knox, the Reformer 
of Scotland, from personal observation declared to be 
** the most perfect school of Christ that ever was in the 
earth since the days of the Apostles,” and which Val- 
entin Andrew, a shining light of the Lutheran Church, 
likewise from personal observation, half a century after 
Calvin’s death, held up to the Churches of Germany as 
a model for imitation. 

The moral discipiine which he introduced reflects the 
severity of his theology, and savors more of the spirit 
of the Old than the spirit of the New Testament. Asa 
system it has long since disappeared, but its best results 
remain in the vigorous and high-toned morality which 
distinguishes Calvinistic communities. 

8. It is by the combination of a severe creed with se- 
vere self discipline that Calvin became the father of the 
heroic races of French Huguenots, Dutch burghers, Eng- 
lish Puritans, Scotch Covenanters, and New England 
Pilgrims, who sacrificed the world for the liberty of 
conscience, 


“ A little bit of the world’s history” (says the German 
historian, Hiiusser), ‘* was enacted in Geneva, which forms 
the proudest portion of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. A number of the most distinguished men in 
France, the Netherlands, and Great Britain, professed her 
creed; they were sturdy, gloomy souls, iron characters cast 
in one mold, in which there was an interfusion of Romanic, 
Germanic, medieval and modern elements; and the 
national and political consequences of the new faith were 
carried out by them with the utmost vigor and consist- 
ency.” 

Calvin was intolerant of any dissent, either papal or 
heretical, and his early followers in Europe and Amer- 
ica abhorred religious toleration (in tte sense of indif- 
ference) as a pestiferous error; nevertheless, in their 
conflict with re-actionary Romanism and political des- 
potism they became the chief promoters of civil and re- 
ligious liberty based upon respect for God’s law and au- 
thority. The solution of the apparent inconsistency lies 
in the fact that Calvinists fear God and nothing else. 
In their eyes God alone is great, man is but a shadow. 
The fear of God makes them fearless of earthly despots. 
Jt humbleg man before God, it exalts them before men, 
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The fear of God is the basis of moral self-government, 
and self-government is the basis of true freedom, 
New York Crry. 
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FRANCIS PARKMAN. 


BY SARAH K. BOLTON. 


In Jamaica Plain, a suburb of Boston, stands a home 
which is a delight to those who are so fortunate as to 
enter. It is atwo story and a half frame house, in gray, 
surrounded by great trees and gardens full of flowers. 
Azaleas are here in all their brilliancy; roses of every 
color, great red poppies, dainty clematis, varied colum- 
bines, rhododendrons, many kinds of iris, pansies and 
foxglove. 

The bay windows of the roomy and cheerful home 
look out upon a sheet of water, half hidden by the trees. 
No sound of the busy city obtrudes itself. The row- 
boats lie idly at the bank. The birds sing and the fra- 
grance of flowers fills the air. 

More interesting than the beautiful landscape, or the 
attractive home, with its books and pictures, is the 
owner of the home, a white-haired and sunny-faced 
man, most gentle and cordial in manner and refined in 
character. It is Francis Parkman, whom Blackwood’s 
Magazine well calls ‘‘the most eminent American his- 
torian now alive.” 

His life has been indeed astruggle. Where other men 
would have failed he has succeeded. With a sublime 
patience, with indefatigable industry, with a laudable 
ambition and determination, he has overcome obstacles 
and won fame and honor. 

Descended from a scholarly ancestry—his father, 
Francis Parkman, and his great-grandfather, Ebenezer 
Parkman, were both eminent ministers, and his mother’s 
ancestor was John Cotton—the boy, Francis, naturally 
loved books, and turned toward a literary career. 
Before he was seventeen years old—he was born in Bos- 
ton, September 16th, 1823—while a freshman in Harvard 
College, he planned to write the history of the French 
and Indian Wars, or the Seven Years’ War. 

To do this work, it seemed necessary that he should 
visit the Indians, live among them, and know from per- 
sonal experience something of the people whose history 
he was to relate. Graduating from college in 1844, after 
a trip to Europe, and two years spent in the study of 
law, he started with a kinsman, Quincy Adams Shaw, 
for the far West. 

For months he lived in Colorado and in the Black 
Hills, hunted with the Dakotas, joined in their camp 
life and partook of their rough fare; but like Darwin in 
the ship ‘‘Beagle,” he ruined his health by the exposure 
and toilsome bunts. On his return, unable to use his 
eyes, with the aid of an amanuensis he prepared his first 
book, ‘“‘The Oregon Trail: Sketches of Prairie and Rocky 
Mountain Life.” 

Like all of Mr. Parkman’s books, it is full of interest, 
vivid in description, and picturesque asanarrative. He 
says in his Preface: 

‘*T remember that, as we rode by the foot of Pike’s Peak 
where for a fortnight we met no face of man, my com- 
pavion remarked, ina tone anything but complacent, that 
a time would come when those plains would be a grazing 
country, the buffalo give place to tame cattle, farmhouses 
be scattered along the watercourses, and wolves, bears 
and Indians be numbered among the things that were. 

‘““We condoled with each other on so melacholy a pros- 
pect, but we little thought what the future had in store. 
We knew that there was more or less gold in the seams 
of these untrodden mountains; but we did not foresee that 
it would build cities in the waste and plant hotels and gam- 
bling houses among the haunts of the grizzly bear.”’ 

Three years after the publication of this book, in 1850, 
Mr. Parkman married, at the age of twenty-seven, the 
daughter of Dr. Jacob Bigelow, of Boston. She died 
eight years later, leaving two daughters. 

Four years passed after the ‘‘ Oregon Trail ” was one 
lished before the next book was completed, ‘‘ The Con- 
spiracy of Pontiac, and the Indian War after the Con- 
quest of Canada.” The preface shows under what dif- 
ficulties the book was written. 

“The most troublesome part of the task ’’ (says Mr. 
Parkman) ‘‘was the collection of the necessary documents. 
These consisted of letters, journals, reports and dispatches, 
scattered among numerous public offices and private fami- 
lies in Europe and America. When brought together they 
amounted to about three thousand four hundred manu- 
script pages. Contemporary newspapers, magazines and 
pamphlets have also been examined, and careful search 
made for every book which, directly or indirectly, might 
throw light upon the subject. 

‘“‘T have visited the sites of all the principal events re- 
corded in the narrative, and gathered such local traditions 
as seemed worthy of confidence. Several obstacles have re- 
tarded the progress of the work. Of these one of the most 
considerable was the condition of my sight, seriously, tho 
not permanently injured. For about three years the light 
of day was insupportable, and every attempt at reading or 
writing completely debarred. 

‘Under these circumstances the task of sifting the ma- 
terials and composing the work was begun and finished. 
The papers were repeatedly read aloud by an amanuensis, 
copious notes and extracts were made, and the narrative 
written down from my dictation. This process, tho ex- 
tremely slow and laborious, was not without its advan- 











tages; and I am well convinced that the authorities have 
been more minutely examined, more scrupulously collated, 
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and more thoroughly digested, than they would have been 
under ordinary circumstance.” 

How few young men, between the ages of twerty- 
four and twenty-eight, wh n for “‘ three years the light 
of day was insupportable,” would have been content 
to listen day after day to an amanuen:is, and then 
dictate a long history! The book shows the invircible 
purpose and able mind of the young historian. Mr. 
Fiske calls ** The Conspiracy of Pontiac” one of the most 
brilliant and fascinating books that has ever b en writ- 
ten since the days of Herodotus, and the Nation sys; 
‘‘It takes rank, among competent judges, asthe most 
satisfactory historical monograph that our literature 
has produced.” ; 

But now broken health demanded a change from city 
life, and the home at Jamaica Pain, with its several 
acres, was purchased, Comfort and rest were obtained 
in the care of flowers and plants. The youth who could 
join the Indians io their wi'd life, could find delight for 
ten years and more in the bybridization of lilies, the 
marriage avd intermarriage of the columbine till the 
most exquisite varieties have been produced, the devel 
opment of immense poppies, the origination of the 
Lilium Parkmanni, which has attracted much attention 
in Europe for its size and color, and im the tender care 
and propag tion of roses. 

In 1866, his ** Book of Roses” was published. showing 
the best methods of cultivation, and a description of the 
finest varieties. For two years Mr, Parkman was pr’ si- 
dent of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, «nd 
held for some time a professorship of horticulture in the 
Bussey Institution, which is the agricultu‘al and horti- 
cu tural department of Harvard University. 

Du ing all these fourteen years since ‘‘ The Conspir- 
acy of Pontiac” was written, Mr. Parkwan had not for- 
gotten the one purpose of his life—to wr te the story 
of the early French settlements in America, as Prescott 
bas of tne Spanish. Aft-r the death of his wife in 1858, 
he again visited Eur dpe to gath r materials for his «ork. 

In 1865, ‘ The Pioneers o' France in the New World” 
appeared. He says in the preface: 

‘During the past eighteen years, the state of the 
autbor s health has exacted throughout an extreme cau- 
tion in regard to mental application, reducing it at best 
within narrow and precarious limits, and often precluding 
it. Indeed, for two periods, each of several years, any at 
tempt at bookish occupation would have been suicidal A 
condition of sight, arising from kindred sources, has also 
retarded the w rk, since it has not permitted re+ding or 
writing continuously for much more than five minutes, 
and often has not permitted them at all.”’ 

Who among us would have worked on, year after 
year, when neither reaging nr writing was possible 
‘continuously for much more tran five minutes*” 

The same heroic will and indomitable perseverence 
and energy produced two years laer,in 1867,‘ ihe 
Jesuits in North Amevica in the Sevent: enth Century,” 
and t o years later still, in 1869, ‘‘ La Salle and the 
Discovery of the Great West.” 

Five years passed bef re “‘ The Old Régime in Can- 
ada” appeared, in 1874 and three years later, **‘ Count 
Frontenac—and New France under L: uis XIV,’ in 1877. 
The latter, es; ecially, is as interesting as any novel. 

Seven years after ths, in 1884, ‘‘ Montcalm and 
Wolfe” appea'ed in two volumes, dedicated ‘to Har 
vard Col ege, the Alma Mater under whose influence the 
purpcse of writing it was conceived” It is among the 
most deiigbtful of Mr. Parkmans books. The amount 
of work for these two volumes has been Herculean. 
From the libraries of France over six thousand fol‘o 
pages of on anuscript have been copied, and from the 
libraries of England enough manuscript to fill ter vol- 
umes. Twenty-six volumes of notes and documents 
were used in writing the work on Montca m and Wol'e, 
any one of which included #8 mucb matter as one o' the 
printed vo'umes. No wonder that the worid counts few 
historians on its ‘ist of xuthors! 

In his seven visi sto Kurope, Mr. Parkman has col- 
lected, by the aid of copyists, a arge amouut of valuable 
material. e has pr: sented thirty five volumes of 
manuscript copies of documents to the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. Among these are eight volumes of 
papers fr'm the Arcrives of Marine and Colonies of 
France‘ relating to Canada, from 1670 to 1700; twelve 
from the same‘sources, from 1748 to 1763; four volumes 
from t e Public Record Office of London, from 1750 to 
1760; 6 e from the National Archives of Pari-, from 
1759 o 1766: one vo'ume of Washingtons letters to 
Colonel Bouquet, from the Britis» Mus+um: one volume 
of Montcalim’s private letters to his mother and bis wife, 

written while he was in America, and obtained from 
the preseut Marquis de Montcalm. 

One more volume of the historical series remains to 
be written, covering the first half of the eighteenth cen 
tury, between Frontence and Mon calm. Mr. W. D. 

Howells says in a review of these books: 

“If we have objected to nothing in these histories, it is 
because we have no fault to find withthem. They appear 
to us the fruit of an altogether admirable motive directivg 
indef.tig«ble industry, and they present the evidences of 
thorough research and tho: ghtful pbilosophization We 

find their tyle delightful always. Whatever may 
be added to his labors, they will remain undisturbed as 


health, has led an activelife. Forsix years he was the 
president of the St Botolph Club, of Boston; for thir- 
teen years he has been a fellow cf the corporation of 
Harvard University, and for about six years one of its 
overseers. He loves out-door life, rows on the pond in 
the rear of his house, enjoys the woods and country 
walks as in his boyhood, and retains all the sympatby, 
enthu-iasm and cheerfulness of his «arly manhood. 

His sister, a refined and cultivated woman, lives with 
him in summer, and in winter he goes to ber Boston 
home, on Chestnut Street. She joins heartily in his 
labors and in his courteous hospitality. Both of his 
daughters are married. 

Mr. Parkman has put his heart intohisbooks, While 
impartial and accurate as histories, and full of thought 
and suggestion. they show the warmth of a fine and 
noble nature. Emerson made no mistake when he said, 
‘Talent alone cannot make a writer. There must bea 
man behind the bovk.” 

CAMBRIDGE, MASss. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 





Ir is said that small misfortunes are advantageous to 
us in the way of trials to our patience and resignation; 
but in acriminal trial it now appears that what the 
doctors call ‘* petit mal” may be an absolute salvation. 
Itis, it seems, according to a medical wirness in a late 
murder case, a kind of temporary dementia which may 
bappen to anybody. during which one may cut a gen- 
tleman’s throat withou being aware of it. Asa p'eaof 
insanity, when one is tn trouble for homicide, this may 
be said to take the cake. ‘he convenience of it is most 
admirable, since, like a ‘‘flying point” at whist, it 
may be taken advantage of at any mument. At pres- 
ent, when une has murdered somebody, and got off on 
t e ground of insanity, there is still the unp!easantness 
of being confined ‘* during the Queen's plea ure” after- 
ward; but the beauty of the petit mal is that ‘‘ a person 
may have only one or two attacks of it in his life, with- 
out any traces of it being left in the system.” It ap- 
pears, 'berefore, that, accordiog :o this scientific theory, 
eac’ of us may cut tee throats of at least two persons, 
withou: fear (to ourselves. whicn is the main point) of 
future consequences. ‘This reflection, to those who are 
so fortunate as to have only a couple of enemies in the 
world, will, as Mr. Pecksniff says, be ‘‘ very sooth- 
ing.’ , 
~ seaders have a general notion that the proprietors of 
any periodical must be making a good thing of it, or 
they would not goon witn it. Newspapers in partic- 
ular are supposed to be always paying gigantic profits. 
Whatever may br the case with our periodical writers, 
those who employ them, it is taken for granted, must be 
prosperous. Those who are behind the scenes, those in 
particu ar who are backing the periodicals, take a very 
uifferent view of ‘he matter. No hing, indeed, is more 
amazing than the pertinaci'y with which those who 
have inve-t2d their money in a loring newspaper or 
magazine, will still hold on to it and lose more. It is 
like the clinging to hfe of some aged crea ure, th prey 
of ali sorts of diseases, and who, in his heart of hearts, 
is convinced he wil never get b-tter. Some of ttese 
losers have fat purses, which can affurd pecuniary ‘‘ de- 
pletion” to almost anv extent; but one wonders what 
they get out of it in the way of advantage, since their 
nam:s are often not associated with their ‘‘« rgans,” so 
that even their attempts at influencing opimton are un- 
appreciated. One knows of at least balf a dozen highly 
respectable London papers «hich have never p-+id their 
proprietors a shilling. whie some of them have cost— 
and still continue to cost them—thousan’s a year. 
What possible sa isfaction can be derived from these 
sacrifices it is difficult to cnceive. A well known 
statesman. who dropped a good deal of mon y in this 
way used tosay tuat he had kept ev+ryt ing, including 
rac horses, and found ke-ping a political organ the 
most expensive of all. It is, however, the poor men, 
who : ut ali their money into these risky investrents, 
who are most to be pitied. A popular author is tempted 
tos+t upa periodical of his own, as surely as a retired 
butler ie to start a public house; and the result is gen- 
erally the same in both cases. An extract from the 
Press Guide tells us that nol ss than one hundred and 
sixteen periodicals have ceased to ‘‘come out” during 
the las: twelve months. What hopes, what fears, must 
they have excited during their brief existence! I have 
never chanced to hear the name of any one of them, 
but one somehow feels sorry to learn that the Rabbit 
Fanciers’ Journal is dead. It can hardly bave done any 
harm and mu t have pleased its little circle of readers. 
The demise of the Starr-Buwkett Journal also affects 
me: it arouses a curiosity which I suppose cannot’ now 
be gratified. Who is Starr, and who is Bowkett, and 
why did they have a Journal in common? Perhaps 
they were twins joined by a hyphen of fi sh, in which 
case it was only right that in print they should not be 
divided. 
Ldo not mind begging 'etters, because I am so thor- 
oughly used to them, bu I do object to having pa*n 
tickets sent to me in immoderate quantiti s with the 
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cannot be done, as, for instance, when they reach me on 
Saturday evening. I carry the precious documents 
about with me allSundsy, and suppose upon that day I 
should be run over and these things produced at the in- 
quest! Only tne person who s+ nt them would know they 
were not mine, and, tho literature is a poor trade, I 
should he sorry to leave the impression of destitution 
behind me, ‘‘ You will observe,” says my last corre- 
spondent. “‘ that two of these are for blankets, \ x 
with this east wind blowing, will give you an idea of the 
immediate character of my necessities.” I wish these 
gentlemen w.uld at all events send me the pawn tickets 
on their receipt of them, and rot keep them, like game, 
until they are so exceedingly high. If one had not the 
greatest confidence in one’s fellow creatures, the state in 
which these documents arrive would suggest there be- 
ing part of a stock in trade of professional 

which has been pretty freely disseminated in the chari. 
table world before they came my way. A Latin au-hor 
informs us that ‘‘ money does not smell,” from which I 
gather that he was not acquainted with Scotch one 
pound notes; but at all events he could never have 
written that remark of pawn tickets, 

Carlyle has left an unfinished novel behind him 
which, so far as it goes, one of his “ friends” informs 
us. has a proud pre-eminence. ‘It is,” he says, “I 
think, the very dullest story that ever was written,” 
Carlyle used to express a great contempt for novelists, 
whose trade he thought to be too * easy,” and one of 
the worst *‘ rough an’ tumbles” he ever had was with 
Char'es Reade in connection with that opinion. All 
men—even the philosophers—imagine they can write a 
novel; unlike the modest gentleman who was asked 
whether he could play the flute, and replied, ‘* I do not 
know, I never tried,” they feel sure they can, tho they 
have not tried. Writing fiction they consider (like 
telking it) to be ‘‘as easy as lying”; but they are in 
error. J urnalists, orators, poets and critics, who turn 
their hand to story-tel:ing, do not always succeed in it. 
‘Iheodore Hook did not succeed; Leigh Hunt did not 
succeed; Lord Brougham made of it an egregious fail- 
ure. Everybody thinks they can poke a fire, drive a 
gig, and keep a+hop: but they are mistaken; and still 
less can they write a novel. 

In the new organ of the ‘‘ Labor Army ” (which, tho 
with every sympathy for economy, I wish it wou'd spell 
with a ‘'u”), there are some novel remedies for poverty 
in connection with locomotion. Travel, it appears, is to 
be free—that.is, fareless—both by rail and tram, which 
will be very convenient for these who are not share- 
holders in railways and tramways; but it is not to be 
free by cab and omnibus. I do not understand why the 
one privilege should not be a “common birthright” as 
much as the other. As the proposition stands, it will 
not benefit me (for one) in the least. I only use a four- 
wheeled cab. and tho I am but a poor private in the 
Labor Army, why should I be charged for my travel any 
more than those who career in rail or tram? The Mon- 
archy, lam glad to hear, is to be preserved, upon con- 
dition that the Sovereign is content with a salary of 
£10,000 a year; but that is a small matter of interest (to 
me) compared with my two gratuitous cab-fares dairy. 
These plans for economical reform should be thorough, 
ani not formed to suit only a particular class (or 
mass ). 

A spendthrift father, better known than trusted, and 
who had a son of the same kidney, threatened, after a 
strious quarrel, to ‘“‘ cut him off with a shilling.” +‘ Cut 
away,” was the severe rejoinder; ‘‘ but where are you 
to get the shilling?” Still this mode of punishment is 
popular with testatore. In the will of one Mr. George, 
of Lamb-th, who died in 1772, there are these words: 
‘* Elizabeth George, my wife, is of that perverse and ob- 
stinate disposition that nothing can rec!aim her; the 
strength of * amson, the knowledge of Homer, the pru- 
dence of Augustus, the cunning of Pyrrhus, the patience 
of Job, the subtility of Hannibal, and the watchfulness 
of Hermogenes, would not have subdued her. . 
Therefore I leave her one shilling only.” A Scotch 
doctor. tho actuated by similar feelings, showed tim- 
self, the other day, a lit'le more libral. He has not 
left all his property away from his widow, but has, “as 
a recompenre for having deserted him, and left him at 
peace, bequeathed her the sum of ten shillings, to buy a 
pock-t handkerchief to weep in.” 

LonpDoN, ENGLAND. 
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HERBERT SPENCER AND MATERIALISM. 


BY LEWIS G. JANES. 
PRESIDENT OF THE BROOKLYN ETHICAL ASSOCIATION. 











To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

PERMIT me a word of explanation concerning the let- 
ter of Mr. Herbert Spencer to myself quoted in your last 
issue, and the discussion of the alleged materialistic ten- 
dencies of his philosophy at the recent annual meeting 
of the Brooklyn Ethical Association. 

While your report of the substance of the colloquy 
between Mr. Fiske and Mr. S. 8. Wilder on this occasion 
contains some faint suggestion of the ac'ual occurrence, 
there are one or two fatal ‘‘ sins of omission” which in 








thorough, beautiful and true ” 
Wich ali this study, Mr, Parkman, despite his poor 


request that they may be instantly redeemed for the 
i benefit of an unknown correspondent, Sometimes this 


reality result in entirely misrepresenting th attitude of 
| Mr. Fiske toward the question under discussion, 
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Quoting a paragraph from “First Principles,” p. 558, 
the wricer in your “ Editorial Notes” adds: “ This 
statement of the transformability of consciousness into 
forms of méchanical force, Mr. Fiske declared to be 
untrue, and, in fact, nonsense.” The reader would nat- 
urally infer that Mr. Fiske bad herein avow+dly parted 
company with Mr. Spencer, and distinctly taken issue 
with him upon a fundamental philosophical question. 

On the con:rary, in this lecture, as on all other suit- 
able occasions, Mr. Fiske asserted his conviction that Mr. 
Spencer's thought was in reality in complete agree- 
ment with his own—. ¢., that it was distinctly anti- 
materialistic. He explained ail the apparently contra- 
dictory statements quoted by Mr. Wilder from ‘‘ First 
Principles” as due to an inexact or ambiguous use of 
language. ‘* All apparent assertions of the quantitative 
correlation and transformability of modes of conscious- 
ness into forms of physical force, or vice versa,” said 
Mr. Fiske, in substance, *‘ are to be interpreted mere:y 
as the assertion of such a relationship betwe@ the 
nerve-changes which are the concomitants of psychicat 
phenomena, and other physical activities.” 

In evidence that his in'erpretation of Mr. Spencer’s 
thougat was correct, Mr. Fiske cited Mr. Spencer’s ex 
press authority to substitute the term ‘“ psychical 
shock” for *“‘ nervous shock” in a passage from ‘‘ The 
Principles of Psychology” quoted im ‘‘ Cosmic Philoso- 
phy,” Vol. 1I., p. 448 e¢ seg., and furthermore added, as 
your paragraph imperfectly states, toat in various con- 
versations when this matter was brought to his no:ice, 
Mr. Spencer had admitted—not an error in his own 
thought—but an inaccuracy or ambiguity of language 
which might give occasion for a misimterpretation of 
his thought by those not entirely familiar with the total 
drift of bis philosophy and the fundamental psycholo- 
gical principles involved thereix. In further illustra- 
tion of Mr. Fiske’s position and of the true status of the 
whole question, I quote the explanatory note of Mr. 
Fiske concerning the above-noticed emendation of Mr. 
Spencer's phraseology, which has been printed and 
hefore the public sixteen or seventeen years, and which 
wholly answers such criucisms as that of Mr, Wilder: 


“Thave taken the liberty to alter Mr. Spencer’s meta- 
phorical phrase ‘ nervous shock ’ into the more literally ac- 
curate phrase ‘ psychical shock.’ The term * nervous shock,’ 
tho partially justified by the colloquial use of the word ‘ner- 
vous’ in description of psychical states(as when we speak 
of feeling nervous or flighty), is nevertheless a bad term in 
an argument like the present, where tne strictest accuracy 
is above alt things desirable. For, besides this psycholog- 
ical use of it, the term * nervous shock’ is used iu phjsiolo 
gy in asense strictly synonymous with one kind of “physi 
cal pulsation.’ So that, to those who pay more attention 
toan author’s slips of expression than to his manifest 
meaning, the term may seem to contain the materialistic 
implications which it is the express purpose of Mr. Sp<n- 
cer’s argument to avoid. Any such misapprehension is im- 
possible if we substitute the term ‘ psychical shock.’ (Mr. 
Spenver authorizes me to add that he tho.:ougnly approves 
of this emendation.)”’ 

No recognized disciple of the Synthetic Philosophy 
has ever admitted for a moment that its princip es are 
materialistic. This charge hus never been made save 
by unfriendly and unsympathetic critics. Is it like.y 
that they would be correct, while Mr. Spencer himself, 
and all of his avowed foliowers are mistaken in regard 
to this fundamental question? Deeper than ali alleged 
textual ambiguities, fundamental to the entire philoso- 
phy of Mr. Spencer, ciearly «xpressed in the opening 
chapters of **First Principies,” re-affirmed in the ‘*Piin- 
ciples of Psychology,” and elsewhere,is the doctrine 
of the relativity of all our knowledge. On this rather 
than on the doctrine of the ‘‘ Correlation of Forces,” 
however interpreted, the philosophy of Mr. Spencer 1s 
ulhmately based. According to this conception, our 
knowledge of ‘‘ matter”—i, e., matter its lf—is wholly 
phenomenal; the material universe has no existence 
apart f:0m the existence of mind; our knowiedge of the 
world is conditioned by our psychical nature and its 
limitations. 

Matter and mind are both known to us, not as well-de- 
fined independent ‘‘subs‘ances,” but as mutually related 
phenomena of one underlying Reality. What this Reality 
isin its essential nature cannot be known to us because 
of the finite limitations of our faculties. Our knowledge of 
it as existing, as the Unconditioned Being on which all 
modes of physical and psychical activity are conditioned, 
is, however, fundamental to all other kinds of knowl- 
edge. It is implied alike in every observation of the 
phenomena of the material world, and in every move- 
ment of our thought. 

Because of our incapacity, as finite beings, to pene- 
trate the depths of this ultimate mystery of thought 
Mr. Spencer calis this Reality ‘the Unknowable.” Rea- 
son, however, as he asserts, declares it to be the super- 
personal rather than impersonal, extra-con:cious rather 
than unconscious, quasi psychic rather than materialis- 
tic in its mature. Call this Reality what you will—Spirit. 
Life, God—the philosophic mind must still recognize 
reverently that ali names are expressions of our igno- 
Tance rather than of our knowledge; they are vague and 
imperfect symbols for a Power, a Reality. on which we 
and the universe depend, the conception of which tran- 
scends the finite nature of our thought. 

The perception of this truth seems to be in substantial 
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harmony with the loftiest religious conceptions of all 
the ages. Is it not wiser, theref. re, for the advocates of 
anti-materialistic doctrines to recognize tve greatest 
philosophical thinker of our English-speaking race as 
the ‘‘ friend and aider of those who would live in the 
@pirit,” rather than to vainly endeavor to discredit his 
system and influenve by unjustly denouncing the Syn- 
thetic Philosophy as-materiatistic? 


PROBLEMS IN THE CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 
OF TO-DAY. 


BY HENRY R. ELLIOT. 


IN the good old times of homespun and of the stage- 
coach, a church meant little more than a large barn 
iocated on the bieak and windy summit of a long hill, 
with three or four large windows on eaeh side, a gigan- 
tic stove in the corner, with octopu# pipes stretching 
overhead and disappearing through the reof, and a long 
vista of arcues puinted in stucco behind the puipit. But 
tumes have changed since Grandmamma was young. 
the problems whicn confront the churcn architect 
nowadays are of the most complicated and perplexing 
sort. To begin with, the organization of the church 1% 
new as complex as our society in general. Instead of 
being a simp.e halt wherein the members can meet from 
week to week, with pos ibiy a smailer room for week- 
day meetings, the typical church of to-day is something 
like a religious city. The main auditorium is only the 
principal detail ina plan wnich cailsfor a group of ap rt- 
ments dedicated to separate uses, and each having a 
distinctive character. 

Then in the old times there was practically no neces- 
sity of economizing space, whereas nowadays this is of 
almo t tupreme importance. Side by side with the in 
creased d mand for room has been an advance in the 
cost of space, until now the rati> has become very em- 
barrassing. The architect of a city cbhu:ch finds it 
necessary to economize every inch if he would provide 
his client wiih a construction that meets all his require- 
ments on a lot 100 feet square, more or less. Indeed, 
one of the probiems of the times is. whether churches 
can much longer stick to the one-story theory, or ac- 
cept those conditions of life in strata which nave bees 
adopted in business, professional and domestic archi- 
tecture. 

Again, our forefathers were not troubled about ques- 
tions of ligut, heating or ventilatin, nor did they pay 
much attention to:+ither beauty or comfor:.. Many of 
them regarded the two latier features with positive aver- 
sion, as savoring of carnal delights, and the modern 
hygiene was not yet imagined. But to-day these ques- 
tions are among the most perplexing that demand soiu- 
tion at the architect’s hands, and to soive them arigut 
be must be a man of no mean attainments in various 
scientific branches. 

The question of materia’, also, is an essentially mod- 
ern one. The rude forefathers of the hamlet built their 
edifice of wood or brick, and without any r. gard to 
viceties of trimming. The city church, however, n ust 
satisfy an exacting taste in building ma.eriais, ana 
must comprehend the very latest ideas with regard to 
the most effective use of brick, stone, terra cotta, the 
metals, woods, etc., and their most artistic biending 
into one architectural effect. Moreover, tne whole ques- 
tion of interior decoration has to be met with an arti-t’s 
eye and an artist’straining. The most suitable tunes 
must be adopted; the upholstery must be tasteful and 
elezant; the use of stained glass must be judicious; car- 
pets, and all the details going to make up the iuterior 
effects must be sudied out in the ligut of the vest prin- 
ciples and even the latest fads of art. 

Once more the question of expense must be met with 
a muingied boldness and caution quite new to this age. 
In the simpler times, the church coulo be put up largely 
by the volun eer labor of the members, supplemented 
by outside work not difficult or expensive to obtain. 
But to build one of the composite and costly structures 
of to-day involves most serious questions of finance. 
Few city churches of any consequence now cost iess 
witb the site, than $100,000, and often the cost is twice 
thisamount. This involves the handling of large sums 
of money, with important contracts of many kinds, and 
strict responsibility to men not over-indulgent in their 
review of the architect’s expenditures. Generally, the 
architect is the superintendent of the construction, and 
therefore has to deal with a multitude of contractors of 
material, must cope with labur’s laws and penalties, 
must satisfy the board of trustees (not to speak of jeal- 
ous and critical outsiders of influence), and approve 
oimself to a pretty intelligent public opinion. This must 
be done, too, in a way to preserve the respect and win 
the admiration of colleagues in the profession, or any 
successes with the client will be temporary and expen- 
sive to the architect as a professional man, 

These considerations inv: st church architecture with 
peculiar embarrassments. At the same time they afford 
opportunity to genius, and the couragevus and intelli 
gent attack on these difficulties has resulted in archi- 
tectural models which make our age illustrious. We 
‘are witnessing a wonderful adaptation of medieval and 
semi tropical ideas of what is an appropriate house 
of worship to the requirements of our times and climates 
and faiths; ‘and the typical church of to-day expresses 
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the spirit of our age in its religious aspirations, as truly 
as the piety of past times and for ign climes expressed 
itself in the open tabernacle, in the mosque, the monas- 
tery or the cathedral. 

T e tendency to a group of buildings rather than one 
editice, is strikingly manifested in two new church en- 
terprises in New York City, :epresenting very different 
aims and still animated by the same impulse. The first 
is toe Judson Memorial Church. Here, on a site 100x 
140, we have a very interesting complexity of design. 
"he architectural scheme includes not merely a main 
editice for the general purposes of worship, but a Sun- 
day-scnool room or suite of rooms (f r the space is divis- 
ible iato four apart. ens), « reading-room and a library 
tor young men, a gymnasium, a children’s home, and an 
apartment house (called *‘The Judson’), which 1s in- 
tended to be a source: of profit to the churcb and largely 
defray its curreut expenses. Even the lofty tower is 
utilized to the very top, partiy by apartments for chil 
dren in care of the church, and partly for dormitory 
purposes. Here is ii deed a novelty—a church tower 
that is occupied from top to bottom, with ‘ apartments 
for single ge.tiemen,” rendered accessible by an eleva- 
tor; quite an evol.tion from the medieval tower, ten- 
anted by bats, beils and ghosts, 

The secou.d example is the latest extension of church 
work by the most wealthy and conservative religious 
corporation in the country—that of old Trinity. St. 
Agnes’s Chapel, on West Ninery-second Street, repre- 
sents the adaptation of the strictest ecclesiastica! tradi- 
tions to current needs, Tho called a chapel, the ground 
and buildings cost about $450,000. The structures, in 
this cas :, comprise, ip addition to a most elegant Gothic 
church, including a chapel ip one of toe transepts and 
several smali robing ruoms, etc., a church home or par- 
sopage adapted for parish needs, and a beautiful church 
school, wh: re the parish » ork can be conveni: ntly cen- 
tered. The design also contemplates, in the future, still 
another building adapted for parish work. Here we 
uave two interesting examples o! the modern view of 
the church’s place in soci.ty, reflected in srchitectural 
forms. 

New York CIry. 
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THE whole field of natural monopoly is one which 
ought to belong tu government; teat is. to the people in 
their organic capacity. and when once government shall 
have gained poss ssion of this, socialism wiil have ac- 
compli hed a good part of its mission. those pursuits 
which are natural munopolies have been so frequently 
mentioned that they are now probably well enough 
known to all readers. It may be necessary, however, 
to add to the more frequently mentioned railways. tele- 
graphs, telephones. street-car lines, gas and water works, 
aad the like, the ownership of mines, and possibly their 
operation. it does not seem clear as yet to what extent 
mines should be operated by government. Some mines 
in some cuuntries are both owned and operated by gov- 
ernment, and the character of the tusiness with refer- 
ence to the relative advantages of private and govern- 
mental operati:n ought to be studied more carefully. It 
would seem desirable, however, to avoid evils with 
which we are as familiar in the Uni'ed States as p: ople 
are anywhere—altho they are not unknown elsewnere— | 
to establish the principte that all the treasures below the 
surface of the earth belong to the people in their organic 
capacity, and not to. the individuals who own the sur- 
face. It cannot be necessary to allow owne'ship of the 
earth to its center, as the American and English law 
ridjculously do-s, to encourage agriculture. The riches 
below the surface of the earth are not the product of 
man’s activity, but are the free gift of Nature, and 
where they yield more than a fair return on the capital 
and labor n+cessary for their appropristion, it is only 
fair that this surplus should accrue to the people as a 
whole. Government ownership has, however, a more 
immediate function than mere revenue, for its design 
shoula be to prevent monopoly, which arbitrarily fixes 
prices of natural gifts like coal, and to establish regu- 
larity in the workings of mines, and to expand ihe 
mining industry as fast asit isim the public interest 
that it should be deveioped, and no faster. Warer 
power, which is one of the conditions ef industry, ought 
to be public property, »egulated by the pubric, ins ead 
of privaie property used by private corporations for in- 
dividual gain. ‘he city of Augusta, Ga., in construct- 
ing a large canal for water power to be used by cotton 
mills. set a good example, altho it is by no means an 
isolated instance. 

Governments have, in different parts of the world, 
achieved success in life insurance and fire insurance, and 
in some places, like New Zealand, government insur- 
ance has proved so successful trnat even those have been 
converted to the idea who are on general principles 
averse to a wide sphere of governmental activity. The 
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essential character of insurance is such as to adapt it in 
a peculiar manner toa government undertaking. Post- 
al savings banks are now an institution in the more civ- 
ilized parts of the world, as stated in a previous article, 
the United States forming a rare exception, and their 
success has been so unequivocal that nearly all students 
of social science favor their establishment in every coun- 
try with a tolerable government. Their are certain fis- 
cal State monopolies in some countries, like the tobacco 
and salt monopolies of France, which are an example 
of successful manufacturing industry on a socialistic 
plan, and these in discussing the feasibility of socialism 
are far moreto the point than the lazy customs of the 
inhabitants of Samoa, or even the experience of defunct 
communistic settlements in the United States. Never- 
theless it would seem that, as a rule, manufactures, 
agriculture and commerce should be left to the enter- 
prise of individuals, and voluntary associations of indi- 
viduals of one kind and another, altho in these fields 
government has done something by educational institu- 
tions and model establishments. Model farms in differ 
ent parts of the world have done something to advance 
agriculture, and model manufacturing industries have 
played an important réle in the development of some 
of the finer branches of manufacturing. The manufac- 
ture of the best china, for example, may be traced back 
to European government institutions. Government 
may doubtless accomplish still more in these fields by 
educational effort. 

One reason why we should have two great fields of 
industrial activity, the public and the private, is that 
each may profit by the presence of the other, Govern- 
ment constantly follows the experience which private 
industry has found advantageous, and adopts the stand- 
ards of prices and wages fixed in the sphere of private 
business, On the other hand, private enterprise is con- 
tinually learning lessons from government, and that 
more frequently than is ordinarily supposed. Private 
schools have learned more from the public than the pub 
lic from the private, even when we include our colleges 
and universities. The private institutions of America 
had to learn the advantages of freedom in instruction 
and in learning from the State universities of Germany. 
The express companies have followed the post office in 
the development of the money order business, and lately 
in the transportation of books at special rates, and sav 
ings banks in this country have in some instances inii- 
tated the methods of English postal savings banks. 
Government financiering is far ahead of that of private 
corporations with us in more than one particular. The 
great governments of the world abandoned secrecy of 
accounts fifty years ago, and in some instances even a 
hundred or more years ago, whereas private corporations 
are just beginning to learn the advantages of publicity 
of accounts, and this advantage even now is ofien forced 
upon them by government. We may instance the na- 
tional banks of the United States. 

The extension of the sphere of the State which I ad- 
vocate has something far larger in view than merely 
cheapness, altho Ido not undervalue that. It would 
be, indeed, a great thing to reduce railway fares, and 
to improve railway service to such an extent as to 
lessen the overcrowding in cities, and to enable even 
the poorer members of the community to enjoy the 
delights of travel and to learn to appreciate the g!ories 
of this beautiful world; but this extension of the func- 
tions of the State is viewed as necessary to the solution 
of the problems of distribution. It is only in this way 
that the benefits of increasing wealth can be widely dif- 
fused and made to minister to the general elevation of 
the masses of the people. Why is it that it costs a 
person so much to live the life of an educated gentle- 
man, participating in the benefits which civi'ization bas 
brought, in an American city? Food is cheap, land is 
abundant, and yet an American professor or judge 
cannot lead the life of solid comfort enjoyed by the 
German professor or judge on the same or even a 
smaller income. When I analyze my expenditures and 
endeavor to explain excessive charges, the explanation 
is in‘nearly every instance private monopoly. I pay 
twice too: much for gas, twice too much for street-car 
fares, twice too much for railway fares, and the charges 
fer monopoly enter into high-priced commodities. Yet 
it is not merely on account of the effects on the distri- 

bution of wealth that I advocate this extension of the 
sphére of government, and the absorption of private 
monopolies by government, but on account of the 
political and social interests of the nation. Public 
monopoly must remove many of the causes of bad 
government, draw into the service of the government a 
larger share of the talent of the country, and thus pro- 
mote good government, and by enlisting in the service 
of the people as a whole a larger proportion of the 
people, and a better proportion than now, generous, 
patriotic instincts must be cultivated. Public service 
is ennobling, but it is degrading to a country to divert 
the thoughts and energies of all the talent of the coun- 
try to the promotion of special and private interests. I 
advocate, then, this extension of the sphere of the State 
for the sake of all the higher goods of life. 

One strong feature of this compromise between so- 
cialism and individualism here presented is that it helps 
to establish and maintain an equilibrium in the indus- 





solution of the problem of the unemployed, and reduces 
this evilto a minimum which can otherwise be easily 
dealt with. When times are dull and interest and wages 

are low, and all conditions unfavorable for private in- 

dustry, the conditions are most favorable for public en- 

terprise, for the credit of government 1s not impaired at 

such a time, capital is abundant and cheap, and labor is 

eager for employment. Similarly, the winter time, 

which is a period of distress for many workingmen and 

women, can be utilized for the development of public 

industrial enterprises. This plan thus enables us to con- 

nect harmoniously the sphere of public and private ac- 

tivity. It leads also to a steadier development of the 

national resources which is much better for all the per- 
manent interests of the nation. An Australian writer, 

for example, attributed the absence of such distress in 

Australia as prevailed among us a few years ago very 

largely to the fact ¢bat the railways in Australia were 

constructed and operated by government, and thustheir 
development had been more regular and normal, and a 
period of excecsive and unhealthy activity had not been 
followed by painful re-action. 

The duty of the State is at the present time to continue 
its progress in the development of means for the preven- 
tion of evils rather than for their cure; and it should be 
emphasized again and again that it is the mark of civili- 
zation to substitute prevention for cure. It is not a 
mark of civilization to allow evils to grow among us 
until anarchists in despair attempt to overthrow the 
social order by the use of dynamite, and then to 
suppress the symptoms of disorder by hanging the anar} 
chists. It is, however, a mark of high civilization to 
establish factory legislation protecting women and chil- 
dren and guarding the home, to accompany this factory 
legislation with real compulsory education, securing to 
each child an opportunity for the cultivation of his fac- 
ulties, and training him to earn 4 livelihood. It is a 
mark of high civilization to perfect sanitary legislation 
and its administration, to establish small parks in 
crowded sections of the city, to erect improved dwell- 
ings, and thus to lower the death rate, to improve the 
surroundings of the people, and reuder them more 
favorable to moral life. The State cannot pass a law 
decreeing that men shall be better than they are, but it 
can and should furnish the opportunities and conditiors 
of industrial, intellectual and moral development. 

Modern radicals are sunk so low in their materialism 
as to assert that the greatest of all co operative institu- 
tions, the grandest and most inclusive institution known 
to man, is concerned only with the protection of mate- 
rial interests, and is not concerned with the higher in- 
terests, like pleasure, art, literature and religion. It is 
time for us to turn away from this revolutionary radi- 
calism, and turn back to the more conservative views of 
the ancient worthies, like the venerable Hooker and 
Aristotle. The State exists, as this Greek philo-opher 
has told us, not merely for the sake of life, but for the 
sake of the good life. 

A sphere is left, and a very large sphere, as will be ob- 
served on reflection, for private effort, and competition 
is retained in the larger part of our economic life; but, 
while competition is retained, its ethical level should be 
raised by excluding immoral forms of competition, and 
religion should co operate with public and private effort 
to make competition as much like emulation in render- 
ing the largest public service as possible. As individu- 
als develop morally, intellectually and physically, vol- 
untary co-operation under freely chosen leaders must 
become a more important industrial factor. Even the 
wages system must occupy a large place in industry, so 
far as we can see, in any future of practical concern to 
us, but in one way and another its evils can be greatly 
mitigated, and it can be rendered more satisfactory alike 
to employers and employed. 

The kind of a society which I contemplate for the 
fuiure is a society with real and not merely nominal 
freedom to pursue the best, a society in which men shall 
work together for common purposes, and in which this 
wholesome co-operation shall take place largely through 
government, but through a government which has lost 
its merely repressive character and has developed its 
positive side. I believe we shall see great national 
undertakings the property of the nation, and managed 

by the nation through agents who appreciate the glory 
of true public service, and feel that it is God’s work 
which they are doing, because Church and State are as 
one. I look forward toa society in which education, 
art and literature shall be fostered by the nation, and 
in which federal government, State, local community, 
and individual citizens shall heartily co-operate for the 
advancement of civilization. I anticipate a society in 
which the way to success will be broadened, genuine 
merit appreciated, and social service rewarded. The 
coming of this society will mean the discouragement 
of great fortunes, the promotion of measures designed 
to increase the number enjoying a competence, and the 
reduction to its lowest terms of the chance element in 
the economic sphere, because it brings undeserved losses 
as well as unearned increment, and, in removing the 
close connection which ought to exist between service 
and reward, weakens the spring of right conduct. This 
society will, as I conceive it, re-adjust taxation for social 
purposes, and will, by the taxation of bequests and in- 





trial sphere. It furnishes, for example, at least a partial 


opportunities, and the best afforts of men will be more 
actively stimulated, because well directed effort will be 
more certain than now of reward. Individuals are 
thought of as working, not merely for the service of 
government, but outside of government, in material 


P| production, owning land and capital, yet with the indi- 


vidual element duly subordinated to the social, and with- 
out the power to coerce communities and reduce men 
by the thousand to degrading dependence. Without 
entertaining thoughts of a working-day of two or three 
hours, we may expect more leisure for the masses. On 
the other hand, with the perfection of the processes of 
material production, we may hope that an increasing 
proportion of men will be freed for the greater part of 
their lives from material production, and will bave an 
opportunity to devote themselves to the higher pur- 
suits of life. Men will, we ought to hope, act on their 
environment and improve it, and the improved environ- 
ment will re-act on men favorably. I anticipate an ap- 
proxirgation of State and society as men improve, and 
that men outside of government will freely and volun- 
tarily act with trained officers and experts in the serv- 
ice of government for the advancement of common in- 
teresis. I look forward to a society of men loving 
truth, continually progressing in geodness, and sur- 
rounded by an expandiug beauty of subjugated nature, 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
BY WILLIAM ©, WARD. 
If. 


WE come now to the genre paintings, of which Mr. Luke 
Fildes’s large picture, entitled ‘‘The Doctor,” is, if not the 
best, at legst the most popular. Butits popularity is not 
altogether due to its artistic merit, considerable tho that 
be. Its subject belongs to a class—the homely-pathetic— 
which is an especial favorite with the tender-hearted Brit- 
ish public, and which has consequently been, for many 
years past, assiduously drawn upon by a whole army of 
English painters, usually, however, painters of very infe- 
rior caliber to Mr. Fildes. Possibly subjects of this class 
bave suffered unduly in our estimation by the shortcom- 
ings in art with which they are commonly associated. The 
proverbial touch of Nature is often present in these pictures 
of sick children and empty cradles; but it is, after all, a 
cheap kind of attractiveness which makes its last appeal 
to the easily stirred emotions of simple-minded persons, 
aod which is generally successful in exact proportion to 
the spectator’s ignorance of art. Mr. Fildes’s picture is 
favorably distinguished from others of the same class by 
the excellence of its technique. It represents the interior 
of a fisherman’s cottage. The “Doctor” sits watching, by 
the light of a lamp, a sick child, who lies, asleep or uncon- 
scious, or. a pillow bed made up on two chairs. In the 
shadow to the right of the picture, the child’s mother is 
sitting ata table, her face buried in her hands; the father 
stands besides her, but speaks not,only lays his hand gently 
on her shoulder. The pathos of the subject is equaled 
by the power of the execution; the figure of the doctor, in 
particular,is an admirable piece of lifelike portraiture. 
Mr. Frank Dicksée exhibits a painting of a kindred sub- 
ject—ano old man watching by the bedside of his sick 
daughter—under the title of ‘‘The Crisis.” It is a painful 
subject faithfully rendered, but the morbid sentiment is 
not redeemed, as in Mr. Fildes’s picture, by manly and 
vigorous treatment. 

“An Earthly Paradise,” by Mr. Alma Tadema, is alto- 
gether one of the most satisfactory performances in the 
exhibition. Itrepresentsoneof his usual Roman interiors, 
with a young mother and her child at play on e couch, and 
is painted throughout with the fine finish and masterly 
handling which distinguish his best work. The child is 
laughing, and stretching her little hands upward to touch 
the face of her mother, who bends over her with an ex- 
pression which is all love and rapture. Quiet blues and 
grays predominate in the harmony, accentuated here apd 
there by passages of stronger color, as in the bunch of deep 
violet anemones, and form a pleasant background to the 
pure flesh-tints of the almost naked child. 

* An Enigma,” is the title given by Mr. Orchardson to 
his picture of a gentleman and a lady sitting on a sofa—as 
far apart as the sofa will permit—in a handsomely furnish- 
ed drawing-room. They are not a particularly handsome 
couple, having the heavy eyelids and generally jaded ap- 
pearance peculiar to Mr. Orchardson’s figures; and the 
enigma, so far as the spectator is concerned, is that so ex- 
cellent an artist should persistently lavish his labor upon 
persons so totally uvinteresting. But the furniture makes 
up for the figures. Thereis a table on the left, with some 
vases and other things, the painting of which, for swift 
dexterity of touch, is probably unequaled elsewhere in the 
rooms. In work of this kind Mr. Orchardson is indeed@ 
master. His method of execution, thin and even flimsy 
tho it be, is conducted with astonishing skill; moreover, 

his pictures are always in perfect keeping, and rich in color. 

Mr. Herkomer’s diploma picture, “On Strike,’ is a0 
ugly and not particularly well-painted study of a working- 
maan and his family, life-size. There is some pathos in the 
worn, bowed face of the woman, who stands with her baby 
on her left arm, and her right about her husband’s neck; 
but, on the whole, the picture is not powerful enough to 
impress deeply, and there is a good deal of “‘ canvas to let” 
in it. Canvas to let is an objection which may also be 
urged agaivst Mr. John S. Sargent’s ‘“ La Carmencita,” & 
picture which displays all the artist’s accustomed boldness, 
while it is perhaps, a trifle less disagreeable in color tha 

















heritances and unearned incomes, more nearly equalize 





usual. It is a study, full-length and life-size, of a Spanish 
ballet-girl standing, in a dress of yellow satin, against ® 
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dark gray backgfound, and is undeniably effective in its 
coarse, and rather vulgar style. 

Of the animal pieces I shall mention only one, a small 
picture of African panthers, by Mr. John M. Swan, whose 
‘ Prodigal-Son” attracted such general and well-merited 
admiration two years ago. ‘ African Panthers’ is a less 
important work, but it is a little gem in its way, and one 
of the few pictures of the year in which we are able to de- 
tect the presence of real genius. The foreground consists 
of a grassy laff, to the verga of which two panthers are 
stealthily creeping, intent on the deer which are visible at 
some distance below, to the lett of the picture. The valley 
beyond is filled with mist, and the distant mountains rise 
pale and indistinct against the sky. A delicate bluish 
tone pervades the whole picture, which is charming in 
color and sense of atmosphere. 

The best portraits exhibited are by Mr. Hook and Mr. 
Watts; of the rest, thoseveral are good, I do not think that 
any one attains to excellence. Mr. Hook’s portrait of him 
self is delightful in all ways; delightful asa piece of rich, 
harmonious coluring,the suoburnt, raddy complexion and 
rough gray hair and beard well contrasted with the dark 
brooze-green of the velvet coat; and delightful as the life. 
like presentment of a man of sterling excellence of char- 
acter, and an artist of rare genius, whose many years have 
not yet dimmed his sight nor enfeebled his hand. Oue 
cannot help comparing it mentally with Sir John Millais’s 
portrait of the same artist, which was exhibited in the 
Royal Academy several years ago. That portrait I have 
always regarded as Millais’s masterpiece, and for sheer 
power of painting it is undoubtedly to be preferred to Mr. 
Hook’s portrait of himself. But in what artists call the 
** quality” of his work, Hook rans Millais hard, and iu 
color, at least, his superiority is unquestionable, 

The high position which Mr. Watts’s portrait of Lady 
Catherine Thynne takes among the portraitsof the year is 
due not so much to its technical qualities as to the poetic 
feeling which it displays, and the remarkable sympathy and 
success with which the artist has rendered the gentle and 
dreamy beauty of his fair sitter. Regarded merely asa piece 
of execution, 1t shows more labor than mastery; altho it 
has a certain rare nobility of style which partly redeems its 
defects. The coloring is good, if not absolutely first rate. 

Sir John Millais’s portrait of Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain 
is powerfully painted, but lacks refinement. Among the 
other portraits that of Mr. Balfour, the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, by Mr. Alma-Tadema, will be admired for its 
thorough workmanship. A portrait of a young lady by 
Mr. Harrington Mann, an artist whose work is new to me, 
is perhaps the most gracefully designed, as regards the 
pose of the sitter, of any in the exhibition. 

The landscape:, on the whole, are not so good in their 
way as the portraits; indeed, it can hardly be said that 
among our numerous landscape painters there is one now 
living who approaches within many degrees of greatness. 
Sir John Millais’s landscapes have attracted much admi- 
ration; but I seein them nothiog to alter my settled con- 
victiou that this eminent artist possesses not the qualities 
necessary to excellence asa landscape painter. They are, 
in short, studies by an able painter who has a healthy love 
of the country and outdoor hfe. More than this cannot 
justly be said for them; they have neither composition nor 
sentiment, and therefore they are not landscapes in the sense 
in which landscape has been understood by every great 

master inthe art. Asa simple study of Nature, * Linger- 
ing Autumn ’”’ deserves praise, especially for its foreground 
of grass and rushes and winding stream. “Glen Birnam” 
is, perhaps, yet more successful in this way. lt represents 
a wood in winter, with a road passing through it, along 
which trudges a solitary old woman. It is, of course, capa- 
bly painted, and the leafiess trees (silver birches, mostly) 
are graceful and exactly true to Nature. These are impor- 
tant merits, but not of themselves sufficient to constitute 
a work of art. The higher qualities of art—design, imagi- 
nation, sentiment—are conspicuously absent from the 
picture; in a word, the painter imitutes but does not create. 
By way of contrast to these pictures of Miblais’s, we may* 
take Mr. A. D. Peppercorn’s ** Evening’’; not a work of 
great importance, but still in the full sense of the words a 
work of art, and in some respects the best landscape in the 
rooms. The subject is simple enough—a bit of meadow- 
land, with a thick copse beyond, and a cloudy sky; but we 
recognize in this picture just those essentials of landscape 
art which we miss in Millais’s—unity of purpose, a broad 
arrangement of the masses of dark and light, studied har- 
mony of coior in its warm dark greens and grays; and, last 
not least, poetic sentiment and impressive rendering of the 
solemnity and mystery of eveniug twilight. Mr. Pepper- 
corn appears to be strongly infiuenced by the French Ro- 
mantiques, and the same influence may be traced in some 
of the vest landscapes produced by our younger artists at 
the present day. There is no cause for grumbling here: the 
influence of such masters as Corot and Daubigny can be 
productive only of good; but it will not be amiss to remem- 
ber that England has in the past produced landscape 
painters even greater than they; and, while we gladly 
learn of the great French artists whatever they may have 
to teach us, it is not well to leave our own greater masters 
praised, indeed, by connoisseurs, but neglected, almost 
totally, by students. 

Mr. F. Goodali’s large landscape, “ The Isles of Loch 
Lomond,” is open to much the same censure as Sir John 
Millais’s performance: ; it has a pleasant, open-air effect, 
bat it is not a composition, but a bird’s-eye view. There 
is more art in Mr. McWhirter’s landscapes, but the execu- 
tion is flimsy and the coloring crude. Mr. Leader’s are, as 
usual, well designed and effective, but his mannerisms 
have become so very pronounced, that while we cannot 
but admire his skill, we derive little true pleasure from his 
works. His evening effects should be poetical, but they 
are only clever. In his best contribution to the present ex- 
hibition; a large painting of the works of the Manchester 
Ship Canal, he has succeeded in producting a striking and 
remarkably effective picture out of most unpromising 
materials, ° 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


From the above general criticism of contemporary Eng- 
lish landscape painters, I should at the outset have ex- 
empted Mr. Hook, but that I regard him rather as a 
marine painter than a landscape painter. He has, how- 
ever, produced some very beautiful work in landscape, and 
has sent to the present exhibition one inland subject—a 
view in Holland, on the Maas, with figures towing a fish- 
ing-boat—which is very pleasing, especially in color. His 
sea pieces are as fresh and brilliant, as delicious in color, 
and as firm in execution, as ever. ‘‘Summer Pleasures” is 
perhaps the more enjoyable of the two. The contrast be- 
tween the warm, rosy complexion of the fisher-girl, who 
sits on a rock mm the foreground, dipping her bare feet in 
alittle pool left by the receding tide, and the exquisite 
gray-green of the distant sea, is one of the happiest points 
in a picture which, as a piece of color, is unequaled by 
any other in the exhibition. 

The sculpture, as a rule, does not seem to call for spe- 
cial remark, unless in a very extended review; but there is 
ove p‘ece, this year, of quite exceptional importance. This 
is Sir Frederick Leighton’s life-size statue of *‘ An Athiete 
struggling with a Python,” a replica in marble of the 
bronze which he executed several years ago, and which is 
now in the South Kensington Museum. The marble is an 
admirable piece of work, classic in feeling, full of vigor 
and energy, and displaying both profound knowledge of 
the human figure and complete mastery of the sculptor’s 
art. 

LonpoN, ENGLAND. 








Sanitary. 
MEDICAL AND SANITARY NOTIONS. 


THOSE who have access to the daily press, and even to 
medical and sanitary journals, cannot but be struck with 
the great divergence of opinion as tothe causes and courses 
of disease. Medicine is not a demonstrative science, and 
tho it falls in the region of physieal sciences, it is not so 
easy to give to it exact laws as it is to many of these. We 
also livein an intensely speculative age, in which imagina- 
tion often calis itself originality. 

A new conception crosses some medical mind; instead of 
being called a notien, or a hypothesis, itis at once digni- 
fied with the name of theory. If the author has some 
reputation and is full of enthusiasm and writes freely for 
the journals, like the patent medicine vendor, it is aston- 
ishing how rapidly and exteusively his wares get into the 
market. Long years ago, for instance, a somewhat casual 
observation set adrift the notion that phosphorus had espe- 
cially to do with nerve and brain power. No one has been 
able to demonstrate the fact orto add to its probability, 
yet we have acid phosphates, vitalized phospbates, food 
with phosphates, sold by the ton and taken ad libitum by 
multitudes of those who without it are thinkers, or woo 
notwithstanding its use remaain very dull. 

As to changes in climate, we just now hear that the gulf 
stream is getting nearer shore and that this fully accounts 
for the warmth of the past winter. 

All at once some new name starts up for an old disease, 
or in the absence of knowledge some term is used which 
means nothing. For instance “ heart failure” is not a 
cause of death, but only a mode of dying. If, as is true, 
dilitation of the heart, or some other abnormal condition 
causes death to begin in this organ the real nume should 
be given. Just now we are having all sorts of notions and 
explanations as toinfluenza. It is stated that it began in 
Russia, whereas the Russians used to call it the Chinese 
epidemic. One of our sanitary journals says tbat on the 
eleventh of December it made its appearance in New York 
City in the person of a young lady, who it is stated con- 
tracted the disease through a letter received by her from 
Berlin the day before. To clinch this statement it is said 
tbat seven of the family already have it. We have read in 
the daily journals, with great amusement, various specu- 
lations as to it which are as far from the truth as the au- 
thors are from the north pole. But then it is so delightful 
to explain things. An elderly gentleman once listened 
to the discussions of a farmer’s club meeting in a city as to 
the cause of the potato rot. After listening to a score of 
hypotheses or theories, he arose and said: ‘* Gentleman, | 
too have a theory, I believe the potato rot to be owing to 
the rot-tatory motion of the earth.” 

It would be well if many of those who speculate about 
the causes of disease put as correct an estimate upon their 
own notions. At the present day these speculations, to a 
large extent, center round what is known as the germ or 
microbe theory of disease. It is astonishing what accept- 
ance it has gained in popular thought, and even with a 
large body of medical men. Of course there is some truth 
at the foundation, yet when we come to accept it asa 
general explanation for almost every widespread disease 
that occurs, we fall into the region of the most vague 
generalities. We have scarcely seen a newspaper article 
that does not accept this as the explavation. Learned pro- 
fessors often fall into the same generalization. Dr. Siefert, 
of Wiirzburg, a few years since, announced an ‘influenza 
—cocci,’”” but Professor Hirch refuses to believe that it 
spreads by contagion, and entirely rejects the theory of a 
contagium vivum. He speaks of it as a miasm, which 
word we may be content to use, if, as he says, ‘‘ we remem- 
ber that nothing more is expressed thereby than that 
which the physicians of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies called a fouling of the air, and that in setting up a 
name in the place of an obscure conception, we do not 
bring ourselves by that means a single step nearer to a 
knowledge of the cause of the disease.” Professor Da 
Costa, of Philadelphia, in a recent lecture says: “ We 
know nothing of the cause of this disease. . . . We 
accept the microbic nature of its origin, but it has not been 
proven.” 

If we do not know the cause, we do not see what right he 
has to accept the microbic nature of its origin. The fact is» 
it seems harder and harder for this very intelligent world 
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to say in respect to anything—"‘ We don’t know.”’ The man 
who is authority in one line is too often fertile in guesses 
in some other line, which, if entertained too soon, come to 
have the force of opinion. A distinguished scientist once 
said that he never announced a hypothesis as a discovery 
until he had repeated his experiment a thousand times. 

Michael Faraday said of himself: “I was of an imagina- 
tivetura of mind, but facts, they saved me.’”? We admit 
that there is a law of probabilities as well as a kind of con- 
sciousness from great experience, But what is called ex- 
perience needs to have its data, and probabilities, in order 
to come within the reach of science, must have their formu- 
la and be subjected to analysis. It is for these reasons that 
we are to be warned against popular medical or sanitary 
fallacies; that we are not to allow great heaps of errur to be 
sustained by a few grains of truth. Medical and sanitary 
notions are all the more to be guarded, because so many 
are ready to accept them as the basis of action, and strive 
to medicate their bodies in accord therewith. Hygiene 
has enough aound principles and real facts which are fully 
established, not to be in need of such popularizing as shall 
give it notoriety. 








Science. 


It is now believed by vegetable biologists that 
atmospheric air is as important to the roots of trees as 
moisture, and that, indeed, one of the chief offices of water 
is to effect a change of atmosphere for the roots, Those 
who stand on ground that has been a few weeks without 
rain may see the bubbles of air rising through the little 
puddles of water in a rainstorm. The air, being lighter 
than water, is forced to the surface,and after the water 
soaks away the purer atmospheric air agaip sinks into the 
spaces which the water vacates. Water, indeed, as water, 
is of little value to plants. If there is humid air in abun- 
dance in the porous soil it is all plants need. They turn 
this vapor into water by their vital power of condensation. 
This power of absorbing air and what the air contains is 
believed by Dr. Pnipson to be the reason for the peculiar 
fragrant odor which sometimes follows a rain storm. The 
odor of flowers, being an essential oil, is, he believes, 
absorbed by the earth and forced out again by the super- 
incumbent weight of water during the rain storm. 


.---Phenology is the term proposed for a study of the 
periods of blooming in flowers. In some parts of the world 
flowers appear with tolerable regularity—so much so that 
fioral calendars have been based on the fact, and various 
flowers have been dedicated to saints’ and church festival 
days because of blooming at special fixed times. The 
snowdrop, for instance, is known in Catholic countries as 
*‘ Purification flower,’’ from its blooming on the fourth of 
February, the festival of the Purification. Our St. John’s- 
wort is so named from its first flowers opening on St. 
John’s day; and so of other flowers. In our climate, how- 
ever, phenology will not have much show as a science, ex- 
cept as it may show the unreliability of these times of 
flowering. There are, at times, 4 month of difference be- 
tween one season and another, and sometimes a flower that 
blooms the earliest of all one year, will be far behind 
others in another year. 


...-As is well known, sea and other water fowl which are 
infested with tapeworms probably get them from eating 
fish, snails, etc., tenanted by the larval or young worms. 
In proof of this Mr T. B. Rossiter has announced to the 
Royal Microscopical Society his finding among the evacua- 
tions of a duck @ small, whitish ball, which turned out to 
be a mass of seventy or eighty tapeworms. The duck fre- 
quented a pond containing a species of Cypris, a small, 
ostracoid crustacean, in which was found the larva or cys~ 
ticucus, which is supposed to be the young of the tape- 
worm (T.coronula). These results had also previously 
been reached by a Hungarian naturalist. Thus the tape- 
worm has two hosts; first, the little crustacean, while its 
growth is reached and its transformations completed after 
it becomes transferred to the body of the duck. 


...-In a letter to Nature, Mr. McLachlan states that 
fishes suffer comparatively little injury when inclosed for 
long periods in solid ice. Another correspondent reports 
acase of a small fish which survived inclosure in solid 
ice for a period of between six and seven months. It is 
well known that smelt and trout may be frozen, and if 
gradually thawed out they will live on, yet careful experi- 
ments need to be made. When caterpillars are frozen solid 
they will, if gradually warmed, live on. It is frequent and 
sudden thawings and freezings that is so destructive to 
insect life. It is also stated that fresh-water mussels 
(Unionid@) can be frozen and thawed for two successive 
nights at least, without injury, and that the young, or 
sprat, do not suffer from being frozen. With warm-blooded 
vertebrates it is quite different. 


..-. The interest in the cultivation of orchids has induced 
collectors to go specially for them, and hence the knowl- 
edge of orchids has spread wonderfully of late years. A 
recent estimate, by Dr. Drude, gives 10,000 as the number 
of species now known. The great work of botany in the 
future will, however, be in the line of reduction of species. 
Those who have raised them from seed find the tropical 
kinds to change or sport remarkably; and good botanists 
believe there is no more reason for giving specific rank to 
many variations than there would be to a lot of dahlias or 
roses. 


...-It is well Enown that the gar-pike often rises to the 
surface and breathes the air direct, as it has a pneumatic 
duct connecting the throat with the air bladder. Few, if 
any, of the modern lung fishes inhale the air direct, It is 
probable that the pirarucu of the Amazons, which has a 
large, lung-like swimming bladder, breathes air in this 
way; while in Southern Fiorida we were told that the Jew 
fish or tarpum rises to the surface every few minutes to 
breathe, and that it has an air bladder eighteen inches 
long. 
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School and College. 


THE ove bundred and ninety-first commencement of 
Yale University was held last week in the Center Church. 
Yhe Latin ealutatory was delivered by William T. Bartley, 
of Bridgeport, Conn., and the valedictory by Nathan Glick- 
man, of Chippewa Falls, Wis. The degrees in course were 
divided as follows: Bachelor of Arts, 187; Master of Arts, 
9; Bachelor of Philosophy, 89; Civil Engineer, 3; Bachelor 
of Science, 28; Bachelor of Divinity, 44; M.D., 16; Bachelor 
of Law, 56; Master of Law, 2; D.C.L., 1; Bachelor of Fine 
Arts, 1. The latter degree was conferred on Miss Jos*phine 
N. Lewis, daughter of ex-Mayor Lewis, of New Haven. 
She is the first woman graduate of the Yale Art School 
upon whom this degree has been conferred. Honorary de- 
grees were conferred as follows: D.D.—Bishop Thomas F. 
Davies, class of ’53, Michigan; the Rev. James Stalker, 
Glasgow, Scotland; the Rev. Edward L. Curtis, class of 
74. LL D.—John W. Noble, claes of 51, Secretary of the 
Interior; David J. Brewer and Henry B. Brown, both of 
56; Justices of the Sapreme Court; Anthony Higgins, 
class of ’61, United States Senator from Delaware; the 
Rev. Henry A Coit, Concord, N. H.; James M. Baker, of 
the Supreme Court ot Massachusetts, M.A.—William J. 

. Linton, New Haven; Sherman M, Booth, of Chicago; Jo- 
seph B. Walker, Concord, N. H.; 3. W. Fearn, New York 
City; Gould A. Sheiton, Shelton, Conn.; Edward Bennet, 
New York City; Robert Underwood Johnson, New York 
City; H. S. Pomeroy, Boston; C. La Rue Munson, Wil- 
liamsport, Penn., and James S. Metcalf, New York City. 
At the alumni dinner President Dwight said that the class 
of 91 wasthe largest class ever graduated from Yale. Ad- 
dresses were made by General Merwin, Senator Higgins, 
Secretary Noble, Robert Underwoed Johnson, Surgeon 
General Billings, Mr. Justice Brewer and Mr. Justice 
Brown. President Dwight announced the vote for mem- 
bers of the corporation as follows: For six years Senator 
William M. Evarts, 882; E. G. Mason, Chicago, 1,343; for 
four years Buchanan Winthrop, New York, 2,634; M. B. 
Beardsley, Bridgeport, 241. President Dwight announced 
that the gift of $25,000, a year ago, for the establishment of 
the E. J. Phelps professorship was from the late Junius 
Morgan, of London. Mr. Morgan’s son, J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, of New York, has just added $45,000, to be also used in 
endowing a professorship in the law school. A gift of $10,- 
000 had also been received for a new building for the law 
school. President Dwight also announced that Pierce N. 
Welch, of New Haven, was the donor of the dormitory now 
being erected. A large number of gifts and bequests were 
announced, making an amount greater than in any pre- 
vious year of the college’s history. The next freshman 
class of the academical department will number over three 
hundred. 


....-Amherst College Commencement, June 25th. Gradu- 
ates 76. The honorary degree of D.D. was conferred on 
Bradford M. Fullerton, Waltham, Mass; A. J. Lyman, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and S. M. Emery, Taunton, Mass. The 
degree of 1.L.D. was given to Pres, H. H. Goodell, of the 
Amherst Agricultural College, and Gen. J. KE. Ward, Ex 
U. S. Minister to China. On Wednesday, June 24th, Presi- 
dent Gates was inaugurated and delivered an address before 
the largest body of enthusiastic alumni ever gathered at the 
college. President Gates announced the gifts received during 
the year, which include the $100,000 from the Fayerweather 
estate and about $60,000 from the will of J. 5. Newton, of 
Worcester. ‘Tine $100,000 promised by a friend of the col- 
lege, and one who had given most liberally to it, had been 
on condition that $150,000 more be raised. That condition 
was now removed by the payment in cash and the name of 
the donor could now be divulged—it was D. Willis James, 
of New York. The gifts not previously announced were a 
fund to secure twelve sermons a year at the college church 
from eminent clergymen. This was secured partly to re- 
lieve the college pastor, whose duties in teaching have in- 
creased, Colonel Pope, of Boston, had also provided fora 
$250 fellowship in physics for five years. The faculty is 
strengthened by professors of physics and mathematics. 
The presence of President Seelye and Professor Tyler, and 
the part they took in the public exercises, added much to 
the pleasure and the enthusiasm of the occasion, 


....Commencement week at Wittenberg College, Bucy- 
rus, O., was unusaally interesting this year for many rea- 
sons. It was the first commencement since the dedication 
of Hamma Divinity Hall, and many of the alumni saw that 
beautiful structure for the first time. It was also the 
commencement of another enterprise by another alumnus 
—J. L. Zimmerman, of Springfield, O., whois erecting a 
beautiful ‘and .substantial stone Jibrary building as a 
memortal to his deceased brother, the Rev. J. C. Zimmer 
man. The reports of the faculty and officers of the Board 
of Directors clearly indicated that this has been the year of 
greatest prosperity in the history of the institution. Pre- 
liminary steps were taken for the fitting observance of the 
semi-centennial of the institution four years hence, A 
class of eighteen, fourteen young men and fvur ladies 
gradaated and received the degree of A.B. Prof. B. F. 
Prince received the degree of Pb. D., and the Rev. Messrs. J. 
W. Weber, Sunbery, Penn.: R. W. Hufford, Kaston, Penn.; 
G. M. Grau, Bucyrus, O.; J. A. Hall, Cincinnati, O.; E. 
K. Bell, Cincinnati, O.; D. H. Bauslin, Springfield, O.; 
and A. H. Studebaker, Baltimore, Md., the degree of D.D. 
There were 330 students in attendance the past year. Wit- 
tenberg now has preparatory, collegiate, theological, art, 
and music departments, and her friends look forward to 
the day when to these will be added medicine and law. 


....The commencement exercises of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Middletown, Conn., were held last week. The gradu- 
ating class numbers 37. Honorary degrees were conferred 
ou the following men: M.A., on Ebenezer Hill, ’70, and W. 
D. Leonard, ’78, of New York; D.D., on the Rev. T. J. Bis- 
sell, of the Genesee (N. Y.) Conference, the Rev. G. H. 
McGrew, of the New York Conference, and the Rev. James 
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J. Kdgerton, of Minnesota. The alumni voted it was inex- 
pedient to change the name of the university, and also 
passed a resolution that a gymnasium should be built for 
the college as soon as possible. At the nomination for 
alumni trustee a woman graduate was nominated for the 
office. This caused much discussion, and she was not 
elected. The trustees appropriated $50,000 from the money 
received from the Fayerweather will be for a new gymna- 
sium, provided $10,000 should be secured from outside sub- 
scription. They likewise voted it inexpedient to change 
the name of the university. 


....Several important events mark the end of this year 
at Carleton College. The preparatory and English depart- 
ments are replaced by a well-organized and well-equipped 
Academy, with its own force of teachers and its own sepa- 
rate life. The college faculty, thus entirely released from 
preparatory instruction, have greatly enlarged the courses 
offered in several departments, and they now compare well 
with those of much older colleges. The Observatory, which 
has won ruch reputation by its publications and its work, 
has received a fine sixtees-inch telescope, sixth in size in 
the country, and one of the most perfect. This is a gift of 
Dr, E. H. Williams, of Philadelphia, and cost $15.000. The 
name of “ Goodsell” has. been given to the Observatory, 
after the founder of the college. A graduate school of pure 
mathematics and astronomy has been established in con- 
nection with the Observatory, and already applications are 
received from more than can be accommodated. A class 
of fifteen was graduated, one being a Japanese lady. 


....-At the commencement exercises of the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, Delaware, O., degrees were conferred 
upon pinety graduates. No bonorary degrees were given. 
The degree of A.M., upon examination, was conferred upon 
Arthur L. Benedict, John W. Murphy, M.D., and Prof. 
James C. Wood, of the University of Michigan. The de- 
gree of Ph.D. was conferred, upon examination, upon 
William F. McDowell, Chancellox of Denver University, 
and upon Henry B. Newson, Professor of Mathematics in 
the University of Kansas. President Bashford’s report 
showed an addition during the year of $58,000 to the uni- 
versity property. The cornerstone of University Hall was 
laid on the afternoon of June 18th, with addresses by 
President Hayes and others. E. G. Conklin, Ph.D., of 
Johns Hopkins University, was elected Professor of Biol- 
ogy. 

-...-The twentieth annual commencement of Syracuse 
OCniversity was held June 24th in Crouse College Hall. 
Among the speakers was a woman and a native of Japan. 
Twenty-two students received the degree of A.B.; eleven 
that of Ph.B ; seven that of BS; eight were graduated 
4rom the School of Art; tbree from that of Music; one took 
a degree as Master of Architecture, one as Master of 
Science, and four as Master of Philosophy; twenty-one as 
M.A, in cursu; seven as Ph.D., and thirteen as M.D. 
Chanceller Sims anvounced that the following honorary 
degrees had been conferred: D:D., the Rev. Carlton C. 
Wilbur, of Elmira; the Rev. EK. N Packard, of Syracuse; 
the Rev. John W. Thompson, of Troy. LL D., the Hon. 
Warner Miller, of Herkimer. 


....Tbe commencement exercises at Drury College, 
Springfield, Mo., were of unusual interest this year. An 
effort that had been curried op for a year to clear off the 
funded debt of the college of $44,000 was succe-sful. The 
occasion became ajubilee. The money was raised almost 
wholly among the churches and friends of the college in 
Missouri. The regular exercises of commencement were 
wellattended. The Rev. Dr. John Matthews, of St. Louis, 
gave the address before the literary societies. President 
Ingalls delivered the baccalaureate sermon from Matt. 
xxii, 14. There were twenty-one graduates from the Pre- 
paratory Department and four from the College proper. 


...-At the closing exercises of the lowa Agricultural 
College, at Ames, a new building, which will be used for 
chapel, library and scientific collection, was dedicated. It 
has received the name of Morrill Hall, in honor of the re- 
vered Senator from Vermont, “ father of the land grant 
colleges.”” An unprecedented number of alumni gathered 
at the exercises. The fall term opens in July, commence- 
ment occurring in November. The school is more than 
usually prosperous, and great confidence is felt in the new 
president, Dr. Beardshear, who was so successful as presi- 
dent of Western College and also as a public school super- 
intendent. 


...-The forty-sixth annual commencement of St. John’s 
College, Fordham, N. Y., was held last week. The degree 
of Bachelor of Arts was conferred upon four; that of Bach 
elor of Science upon four; that of Bachelor of Philosophy 
upon one. Two ministers received the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, and a large number of persons re- 
ceived the honorary degree of A M. Among those who 
received the degree of LL.J). was ex-United States Attor- 
ney General Garland, George William Curtis, and Mon- 
signor Preston. A statue of Archbishop Hughes was 
unveiled. 


....The sixty-fifth commencement of Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn., was held on the 25th of June. The vale- 
dictory was given by Henry Howard, of Connecticut. 
Twenty-seven members of the graduating class took the 
degree of B.A., seven the degree of B.D. and one that of 
B.L. The following honorary degrees were given: LL.D. 
Stephen P. Nash, New York; D.C.L. the Rev. Charles 
Henry Hall, Brooklyn; D.D. the Rev. Alfred Lee Brewer, 
San Mateo, Cal.; Archdeacon, James Clark, London, 
and the Rev. George Sherman Converse, Roxbury, Mass. 


...»The thirteenth annual commencement of Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Mass., was celebrated last week. De 
grees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science were 
given to 112 graduates; diplomas from the School of Masic 
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presidency of Dr. N. G. Clark, of the Board of Trustees, 
Dr. H. L. Wayland, of Philadelpbia, was the orator of the 
occasion, his subject being ‘‘ The New Education.” 


....-Harvard held her two bundred and fifty-fifth com- 
mencement anniversary June 24th. The literary exercises 
were held in Sauders Theater, Governor Russell and Pres- 
ident Eliot leading the procession thereto. After prayer 
by the Rev. Francis G. Peabody the salutatory was given 
by Charles H. Brown. Among the speakers was Nariaki 
Kazaki, of Japan, who has distinguished himself in the 
Theological school. The degree of Bachelorof Arts was 
conferred upon 289 men, twenty-two failing to receive 
their degree. 

...-At the commencement ot Lafayette College, at Eas- 
ton, Penn., last week, the following honorary degrees were 
conferred: D.D.—the Rev. John Fox, Allegheny; the Rev. 
George W. Chalfant, of Pittsburgh; the Rev. Thomas R 
Reiber, Norristown; the Rev. Herman C. Berg, Brooklyn. 
The degree of Master of Arts was cenferred upon S. R, 
Gilhooley, Long Branch, and L. H. Taylor, Wilkesbarre, 
The commencement address before the college and alumni 
was delivered by Congressman Brosius. 


...-The commencement exercises of Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., were held on the 24th ult. The 
degree of A.B. was conferred upon seventy-nine young 
women graduates; that of M.B. upon one, and six received 
diplomas from the art school. Professor Schurman, of 
Coraell; Senator Manderson, of Nebraska, and ex-Gov- 
ernor Robinson, of Massachusetts made speeches. The 
honorary degree of M.A. was conferred on Harriet R. Cobb, 
class of ’89. 


-... Western College, Toledo, O., has just closed its col- 
lege year, graduating from all departments forty-four stu- 
dents. -Upward of four hundred have been in the college 
during the year. The new building in the place of the one 
burned eighteen months ago, was dedicated on the 16th of 
June. Itis a fine and well arranged college building. This 
college is under the control of the United Brethren in 
Christ. The president is Mr. J. S. Mills. 


-..-Atthe graduating exercises of Bowdoin College, at 
Brunswick, Me., last week, the degree of A.B. was con- 
ferred on fifty-one students, the degree of Master of Arts 
was conferred, in course, on seventeen, and out of course 
on twelve. The honorary degree of Doctor of Science was 
given to Sumner Increase Kimball. 


...-The Freshman class at Princeton University for next 
year willnumber probably between 270 and 280 men. The 
total number of those examined is 466, and of these 208 
have applied for admission to the academic course and 108 
to the scientific school. Examinations have been held in 
forty-six different places. 


.... The graduating exercises of Dartmouth College were 
held in Hanover, N. H.,,on the 25th of June. Degrees 
were conferred as follows; A.B. on 37 graduates; B.S. on 
10, and B.L. on 6; A.B. and B.L. on 1. The salutatory 
was given by B.S. Lord and the valedictory by B. 8S. Gil- 
man. 


-..-At the commencement of Williams College, held at 
Williamstown, Mass,, Frederick C. Ferry, Saratoga 
Springs, delivered the valedictory. Among the speakers 
were President Hall, of Clark University; Hamilton W. 
Mabie, and Dr. E.H. Griffin. A large class was graduated. 


....At the graduating exercises of the University of 
Vermont, at Burlingtou last week, degrees were conferred 
ov seventy seven graduates, The honorary degree of D.D, 
was conferred on the Rev. Alonzo B. Flanders, St. Albans, 
and the Rev. William S. Hogen, of Burlington. 


... The twenty-fifth commencement of Ursinus College, 
Collegeville, Penn., was held last Thursday. Aclass of six- 
teen was graduated. A feature of the day was the laying 
of the cornerstone for Memorial Hall, by actiag President 
Super. The new building will cost about $50,000. 


....The commencement exercises of the University of 
Michigap were held at Ann Arbor. Degrees were conferred 
on 620 persons. Ex-Secretary of State Bayard delivered 
the annual address to the alumni and students of the law 
department. 


....T. J. Sanders, Ph.D., Superintendent of Public 
Schools in Warsaw, Ind., has been elected President cf 
Otterbein University, which is under the control of the 
Charch of the United Brethren. 


...-At the commencement of Bates College, Lewiston, 
Me., last week, honorary degrees were conferred as follows: 
A.M upon Charles E. Littlefield; D.D. upon the Rev. D.B. 
Randall. 


--+» The Rev. Melancthon W. Jacobus, of Oxtord, Penn., 
has accepted the professorship of New Testament Exegesis 
in Hartford Theological Seminary (Congregational). 


....The annual commencement of the Moravian Semi- 
nary, at Bethlehem, Penn., took place June 24th. A large 
class of young ladies was graduated. 


....-The sixty-sixth aunual commencement of Hobart 
College, at Geneva, N. Y., was held last week, and a class 
of eleven was graduated. 


--»»Mrs. Georgia Kendrick, wife of the late Dr. Kenkrick, 


of Poughkeepsie, has been elected to the lady principalship 
of Vassar College. 


....-Prof. C. W. Hargitt, of Miami University, has 
accepted the chair of biology in Syracuse University. 


...-At the commencement of Syracuse University ast 
week Warner Miller received the degree of LL.D. 





were preseated to six graduates and from the School of 
Art to four. The degree of Master of Arts was given to 


.... There were ninety graduates last week from the New 
Jersey State Normal School at Trenton. 
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Personalities. 


CoL. STEFAN MouTKOUROF?, Bulgarian Minister of War 
and, during the interregnum in 1886-1887, one of the three 
regents, was only thirty-nine years of age when he died, a 
few weeks ago. Born in Bessarabia, educated in the mili- 
tary schools of Moscow, he began active service in the mil- 
itia of Eastern Rumelia. Strecker Pasha soon recognized 
his taleats and made him his personal adjutant and placed 
him at the head of the Eastern Rumelian gendarmes. Al- 
tho the Sultan promoted bim subsequently to the rank of 
major, and evinced great interest in the young man’s ca- 
reer, Moutkouroff remained an ardent member of the Na- 
tional party, which worked for the establishment of a great 
Bulgaria. He distinguissed himself in the war with Ser- 
via, during which he commanded the forces of Eastern 
Rumelia. He was i:strumental in bringing about the 
brief restoration of Prince Alexander after his forced with- 
drawal from Sofia in 1886. In the following year Colonel 
Moutkourof visited incognito most of the European courts 
in seareh of an available successor to Battenberg, and was 
instrumental in finding and elevating Prince Ferdinand. 


--«-Mrs. Peary, who accompanied her husband on the 
latest arctic exploring expedition, is a great walker, and 
fond of roughing it, and expects to spend a great deal of 
time out of doors thissummer. ‘I shall botanize, sketch, 
take photographs of all the curious and pretty scenes,’’ 
she writes, *‘ and expect to do considerable gunning. There 
are quantities of loons, eiderducks, piarmigan and various 
kinds of sea birds. Then, too, there will be a daily romp 
with my two jet black Newfoundland dogs, which were 
brought direct from St. John’s, N. F., for me by Captain 
Pike, and I will practice snowshoeing and skier running. 
During the three months when we will have continuous 
night [I shall keep myself busy mounting my botanical 
specimens, reading, and looking after such things as be- 
long to woman’s department. Besides, we take with us 
many games, including chess, cneckers, dominoes, par- 
ehesi, backgammon and cards We will also have occa- 
sional musicales, each member of the party playing a dif- 
ferent musical instrament. We propose to be a jolly 
party.” 


...-The author of “Vice Versa,’ F. Anstey, published 
some years ago a short «+tory called “The Black Poodle,” 
which was translated into French and published with 
proper acknowledgment in Revue de Deux Mondes. A 
few weeks ago the author, in a Parisian bookshop, found 
a volume styled ‘‘ Le Caniche Noir,” dedicated “ by the 
author” to a lady of rank. It was ‘The Black Poodle.” 
The scene was changed to France; the poodle’s master was 
now an Italian, not a Frenchman. Mr. Anstey then wrote 
a letter, in French, to the French author, signing not his 
own name, asking permission to render ‘“ Le Caniche 
Noir” into English. The author answered in Eaglish that 
he did not think the book deserved the praise liberally 
heaped on by Mr. Anstey. ‘About your demand for adap- 
tation, I am sorry to tell you that I am my own translator, 
and that ‘Le Caniche Noir’ exists in English already.” 


....-Francisque Sarcey, the celebrated Parisian journalist 
and dramatic critic, is said to pruduce more “ copy’’ than 
any other journalist in France, and he never makes a 
correction in his manuscript, His opinions carry remark- 
able weight. Sarcey is now sixty-four, and of late years 
he has been sadly troubled with obesity. With the hope of 
reducing his enormons bulk he has giver up eating dinner 
and takes only one meal a day—a breakfast that is served 
at noon. 


....Dr. Charles Eastman, the Sioux Indian to whom 
Elaine Goodale has just been married, was a good deal of 
an athlete while at Dartmoutb. His practice sometimes 
disturbed students underneath and near his room. On 
one occasion some eighty sufferers paid him a visit to 
throw him out of the window. The civilized Sioux met 
them with a revolver anda dumb-bell. It is unnecessary 
to say that he was not thrown out. 


..-.The plot in which Sir John Macdonald is buried is 
surrounded bf a plain, lowiron fence. In the center of it 
is a nodest red granite shaft with the names ‘‘Macdonald”’ 
and “Williamson” on its base. On one side lie father and 
mother, a sister, a brother, and the first wife. On the other 
side there is only one mound, and itis marked with the 
name of ‘‘Margaret Williamson.’ The grave of the dead 
premier is beside that of his mother. 


....Miss Aimée Tourjée, daughter of the author of ‘A 
Fool’s Errand,” has been awarded the prize for superior 
excellence in illustration by the Philadelphia Scbool of 
Design for Women. The prize is given by George W. Childs 
and consists of a finely engraved gold medal of the value 
of $50. Miss Tourjée’s paintings, exhibited at the Academy 
of Fine Arts last winter, were highly commended. 


....The handsomest living member of the Hohenzollern 
family is Prince Albert of Prussia, a noble-looking officer, 
nearly six feet six inches in hight, and as graciously cour- 
teous as he is big. He is a cousin of the late Emperor 
Frederick, and succeeds Von Moltke as president of the 
National Committee of Defense. 


....President Carnot travels free on the French railroads, 
but after his journeys has his secretary foot up what the 
expense of the trip would have beer if paid for, and then 
hands that sum over as a gratuity to be distributed among 
the subordinate and poorest paid servants of the railway. 

....Secretary Foster is both a fisherman and storyteller, 
and they say that if you start him talking about his ad- 
tures in search of bluefish at Nantucket he will reel off 
some interesting narratives. 


....Eogineer charts prepared by Robert E. Lee, then of 
the United States army, over fifty years ago, are now in 
use in St. Louis for river improvements. 








Uews of the Weck. 


DOMESTIC. 

THE Iowa Democratic State Convention met at 
Ottumwa, Iowa, June 24th, and neminated Governor 
Horace P. Boies. The platform demanded the repeal of 
the prohibitory law aud the pasgage of a carefully guarded 
licerse tax law; called for such changes in the laws as 
sbould be necessary to secure full and equal taxation of 
every species of property; indorsed the Australian ballot 
and denounced the Republican Party for having defeated 
that reform, in defiance of the popular vote in its favor; 
cailed for statutes to provide stringent sufewuards in the 
organization of all corporations, and re-affirmed adher- 
ence to the doctrines of the control and regulation of rail- 
roads as now enacted into law; denounced all trusts, pools 
and combices, aud expressed the conviction that in the 
division of the product of labor and capital, labor did not 
get its full share; expressed the devotion of the Democratic 
Party to the interests of the laboring and producing masses, 
aod favored faws establishing free public employment 
agencies and adequate compensation, and condemne: the 
practice of importing contract labor; favored the election 
of United States Senators by a direct vote of the people,and 
expressed detestation of the widespread corruption that 
had defeated the will of the people in the Senate as now 
constituted; reiterated the demand for free coinage of sil- 
ver, and declared in favor of just pension laws; de 
nounced the McKinley bill, its theory and the motives of 
its authors, declaring that it increases the cost of the neces- 
saries of life, promotes dishonesty in manufsctures, cor- 
rupts politics and despoils the many for the sake of the 
few; demanded equal opportunities for every section of the 
country and urged the removal of the restraints upon the 
merchant marine by the elimination of every oppressive 
feature of the tariff: denounced the wasteful expenditure 
of the last billion-dollar Congress, and the alien ownership 
of land; tendered hearty sympathy to Ireland in her effort 
to gain home rule, that safeguard of freedom which the 
infamous Force bill attempted to take away from the 
American people in congressional elections; expressed 
hotror at Russia’s treatment of the Jews; affirmed hearty 
sympathy with the World's Fair,and urged a liberal appro- 
priation for it on the part of the State of Iowa. 





....Jdudge Hall, of the Supreme Court of Connetticut, in 
the suit for the payment of the salary of Governor Bulke- 
ley’s private Secretary, gave a decision that the question of 
whether Governor Bulkeley is de jure Governor cannot be 
determined in a mandamus suit to which he is not a party; 
that he is de facto Governor, and that as such his acts 
must stand as regards a third party until his title has been 
overthrown by a contest or by quo-warranto proceedings, 


..--Ground was broken for the first buildings of the 
World’s Fair at Chicago, June 26h. British Honduras, 
Guatemala and Ecuador, have signified their acceptance of 
the invitation to take part in the Fair. A Commission has 
been appointed to visit Europe in the interest of the Fair. 


....A statue of Henry Ward Beecher was unveiled in 
Brooklyn, and one of Archbishop Hughes in Fordham, 
N, Y., June 24th, 


.... Unusually severe storms of wiad and rain through 
the Western States, especially in lowa. 





FOREIGN. 

.... The Chilean Government announced, June 29th, that 
the Presidential elections were taking place quietly in nine- 
teen of the twenty-two provinces, and that the insurgents 
are making no progress, the army being disorganized, and 
port after port being occupied by the Government without 
Opposition. A new Cabinet has also been organized. Oothe 
other hand, on June 28th, agents of the iusurrectionary 
party in Paris called on U. S. Minister Reid, again seeking 
recognition. They claimed that Bolivia had recognized 
them, that the Argentine Republic, by its demonstration 
of neutrality, had also joined in the recognition. They de- 
nied entirely that the army was disorganized, and claimed 
that the occupation of the Lobos Islands by the ** Ksme- 
ralda”’ showed that the revolt was making progress. Rep- 
resentatives have also come to Washington, it is supposed, 
with the same purpose in view of seeking recognition. 


....A significant article has been recently published by 
the organ of the Panslavist Society in St. Petersburg, call- 
ing on Servia to delay no longer in occupying Old Servia, 
(that portion of Albania bordering on Servia and Busnia). 
It declares that the rights which Ferdinand of Coburg 
invoked to justify bis rule in Bulgaria would more than 
warrant their hoisting the national flag at Prisrend, and 
wherever the action of the Arnaouts makes Christian 
lives unsafe. There is already a good deal ot feverish ex- 
citement in Servia, and such advice from Russia, implying 
as it does Imperial political support, may prove most dan- 
gerous. The Turks are trying to bring about a more peace- 
ful condition of things by aliowing the Christians to arm 
themselves against their Motrlem neighbors, 


....Certain leaders of the Episcopacy in France have 
united to form a new party, called the Union de la France 
Chréttenne, in opposition to Cardinal Lavigerie’s policy in 
support of the Republic. It is distinctively monarchist and 
Catholic in its composition, tho it aims to embrace Prot- 
estants. It will, for the precent, limit its efforts to secure 
legislative action abolishing the law involving a period of 
military service for clerical novitiates, as also the scholas- 
tic Jaws affecting religious teaching. 


.... A baker’s strike was threatened in Paris; but tho a 
great demonstration was made, June 25ch, the majority of 
the bakers did not join the movement. The military au- 
thorities made arrangements to supply the master bakers 
with all the bread they required. the bakery busiaess hav- 
ing always been considered to a great degree a national and 
municipal affair. 





---. Intelligence has been received that, in consequence 
of the representations made by the Diplomatic Body at 
Pekin, the Emperor of China has signed a decree ordering 
the Chinese authorities to protect all foreigners and foreign 
mission stations in the Kmpire. The decree further orders 
the punishment of the instigators of the late anti-foreign 
riots at various points on the Yapg-tze River. 


--+.The ransom for the persons taken by the brigands in 
Turkey having been paid, speculation is rife as to the 
means by which information reached the band. At first it 
was thought that the railway officials had connived at the 
attack, but the remarks of the coief. Anastasius, who has 
been taken, point to the Turkish officials themselves as 
participants. 


-...-The Prussian House of Lords, on June 15th, passed 
the fina reading of the bill restoring to the Roman Cath- 


olic Chu:ch the moneys, capital and interest, withheld from 
it during the Culturkampf. 


.-..In consequence of the ravages of the locusts in the 
Saharan Oases, several tribes of Arabs have left and are 
said to be threatening Tunis. 


--»-The wealthy Greek monastery of Simon Petros, at 
Mount Atbos, has been destroyed by fire. The loss is esti- 
mated at $200,000. 


----A revolution in the province of Santiago, Argentine, 
secured the resignation of the Governor without the usual 
bloodshed. 


....Tnae International Postal Congress bas decided that 
the next meeting shall be neld in Washington. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS, 


Nor until the millennium, probably, will a decent amount 
of Christian charity and courtesy be infused into theological 
controversy. Nevertheless, it would be weil if some slight prog- 
ress in that direction could be made in our day. The courtesy 
and modefation of the majority in the Presbyterian General 
Assembly was marked, especially so when contrasted with 
utterances of the opposite party before and since the Assembly’s 
meeting.—The Examiner. 


.-..From several quarters comes a plea for more women in 
professorships in co-educational institutions. There is probably 
reasonableness in the suggestion. It cannot be long before 
some advance on this line will be attempted. But our educated 
sisters should remember that boards of trustees have to look to 
patrons, and that the fathers and mothers of the college stu- 
dents are still rather conservative.—The Western Christian Ad- 
vocate. . 


... But now the directors [of Union Seminary] have made re- 
adjustment much more difficult, not to say impossible. They 
have put themselves apparentiy out of reach. They in effect de- 
clare themselves sole judges of the fitness of men to teach 
theology in their balls, Their action implies that their original 
grant of the veto power to the Assembly was an idle form, an 
empty shadow to be brushed aside at convenience, or coolly 
walked through like any other ghost.—The Occident. 


...- Father Mollinger understands medicine and hygiene. He 
is not so foolish as to discountenance either. He also believes 
he bas a special gift from God to cure people, recommends what 
he thinks 1s best, and gives them his biessing. He cures some. 
The great majurity of the vast crowds that go to him are either 
not helped or only temporarily; wild scenes otf enthusiasm re- 
sult. We believe there is nothing in his performances which 
cannot be accouated for upon natural prineiples.—The Christian 
Adwocate. 


....Christian ministers are not policemen. If God had wished 
them to be a sort of spiritual patrol among their fellowmen, he 
would have equipped them, not with a message of truth and 
a Spirit of power, but with the blackthorn viubs of the Irish 
constables. “The weapons of our wartare are not carnal, but 
mighty through God to the pulling dewn of strongholds.” This” 
old but unworn truth is affectionately commended to the con- 
sideration of those dear brethren who seem disposed to imitate 
Paddy, and to hit every head that comes in sight.—The Christian 
Advocate, Nashville. 


.... Whatever others may and should do, the Church must be 
neither silent nor inactive. She must plant herself squarely 
against gambling inevery shape and in every place. Her min- 
isters must lift up a telling protest against its further sway 
Her press must point out and warn against its baneful tenden- 
cies. Her courts must deal with it in ali judicious wavs. Her 
Sa>bath-school teachers must not only caution the young against 
it, but beget in their minds a repugnance toward it. All her 
moral and administrative force must be arrayed against it 
strongly and persistently.—The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 


...- If a professor enters a theological seminary and becomes a 
great historian and indefatigable student, and thinks that he 
bas made some original discoveries out of the depths of the 
divine Word, there is generaily joy and encouragement to him 
when he proclaims his discoveries. But if he contradicts the 
plain teachings of the Holy Scriptures, and puts forth a teach- 
ine diametrically opposite to that which his brethren have con- 
stantly believed and advocated from the days of our Savior 
until now, it appears to me that he ought to tender his resigna- 
tion, that he ought to join some other society—one which is in 
full sympathy with him.—Gen. 0. O Howard. 


....[t is believed by some that the Prince of Wales was the 
means of ruining Dhuleep Singh, so long a liberal friend to our 
Egyptian mission, where he found his noble wife. Now he 
proves the ruin of Sir Wiiliam Gordon-Cumming. What a sorry 
spectacle! Aman who isa grandfatber, while waiting for the 
throne, going about England inducing men to gamble, and thus 
leading them to theirruin. Kut we have prom nent men in our 
own land almost as dangerous. Perhaps we bad better not try 
to pull the mote out of Engiand’s eye till we have taken the beam 
out of our own eye.—The Christian Instructor. 


.... We have noteart to dwell upon the arena where minis 
ters of the Gospel cross swords and tbrust for the life-blood of 
character and standing. If the intellectual sparks, made to 
fly were all, it would not be so bad. But the sparks of bad 
temper, of wrong motives and selfish ends, how they divert and 
consume the vital forces of the Church and debase humanity. 
The wheels of salvation must stana still and wait for Goa’s 
charioteers to snarl and bite, make sport for the enemies of his 
cause, and bring shame and regret to the hearts of ali true 
Christians. The prize fight is on us, and it seems that we must 
all take a hand.—The Wesleyan Christian Advocate, Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE QUEEN AND THE CASKET. 


It is said that Queen Victoria once presented herself 
before the keeper of the Treasure Chamber in Windsor 
Castle with a request for the richer of the two small 
caskets in his custody, made each of one solid crystal, 
exquisite in workmanship and very costly. Selecting 
the richer and finer of the two she drew from her pocket 
a copy of the Bible and locked it in the casket, which 
was then returned to its place, richer than ever for the 
new treasure it contained. 

The Bible stored in that shrine was General Gordon’s, 
It had been his daily support and solace, and was with 
him at Khartim, lt was worn and marked with the 
thousand notes of daily use and daily study, which in- 
dicated the relation of its hero owner to it and what it 
had been to him. 

We give the story as we have heard it. Treat it as 
we will, as parable or as history, it is a striking illustra- 
tion of what gives supreme value to the Bible and of its 
true relation to men. It was not a new copy of the 
Scriptyres, fresh, unsoiled and unused, that was thus 
royaiby set; it was not selected for the beauty of the bind- 
ing, the richness of the material, or the excellence of the 
workmanship. It was chosen because it had once borne 
the relation it did to a heroic life. It had helped to 
create-that life, to raise it high, to make it pure and 
strong, to fill it with faith and light and hope. The 
Queen’s act was the commemoration of a great victory 
and a great service, the greatest service that can be ren- 
dered toa man in helping him to develop his character, 
to be what he is made to be, and to do what he is made 
todo. This is the place the Bible holds in the history 
of the nations which have loved it and lived by it. This 
is the place it is destined to hold in the life of the race 
redeemed. Redeemed and sanctified humanity is to be 
the crystal shrine of the well-used Bible, which will have 
guided, supported and inspired it through the long years 
of its warfare. 

This is the supreme usefulness and the supreme glory 
of the Bible. It will turn every life which is committed 

“ to its guidance intoa victory. {[t possesses for every 
man, in whatever condition, the art of defeating sin, of 
defying fate, and of realizing the divine plan of life. It 
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plexities; it may not tell us all we would like to know; 
it may be silent where we wish it would speak; and 
when it speaks it may not always be in a voice which 
has one meaning to all men or a meaning which is 
caught easily at first; but it shows men how to live and 
what to live for. It gives the sorely perplexed and baf- 
fled existence of ours its proper direction and its much 
needed support. 

The best service to a man in this world is not to help 
him on with money, but to show him how to live, what 
to aim at and live for, what to find peace and satisfac- 
tion in, and so to lead him to that divine philosopby 
which is the hea:t of that life which God means to be a 
blessing to every creature who shares in its mystery. 

The Bible never yet failed to do this for every one 
who went to it for this service. It has provided a solid, 
hopeful, rational and inspiring theory of the world, of 
its origin, its government, its purpose, and of the inner 
aim and meaning of life. It has taught the supreme value 
of truth and righteousness. It has given a theory as 
to the awful mystery of sin and a practical solution of 
its dark problem in the thousand and ten thousand 
times ten thousand examples it is daily giving of holy 
lives trained amid sin and in spite of sin, upon whom 
sip appears to have no power except perbaps as it drives 
them back the more earnestly into the divine hope the 
Bible has set before them. 

Paul speaks, as the lawyers say, ad rem when he de- 
fines the nature and the aim of inspiration in describing 
it to Timothy as ‘‘ profitable,” and then goes on to say 
for what itis profitable, ‘‘ for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, fer instruction in righteousness, that the 
man of God may be thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works.” This isa view of Scripture which transforms 
it into a friend sent to aid us in the perplexities and 
the responsibilities of life. It isa help in right living. 
For this end it provides the theory of what the right life 
is, the motives that support it, and correctives to bring 
our wandering lives back to the right line. 

Amid allour clamorous vociferation for a Bible that 
is more than this, for a Bible that is less than this, for a 
Bible that is different from this, the well-worn Bible 
in the crystal shrine is the true and touching illustration 
that this is what it is. 
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THE UNITED STATES COURTS OF APPEAL. 


On the third Tuesday in June there was organized in 
each of the nine judicial circuits of the United States a 
Court of Appeals, to be known as the Circuit Court of 
Appeals of the United States, for the circuit in which it 
is established. These courts were organized by the jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court in the various circuits to 
which they are severally assigned, in pursuance of the 
Act of Congress, approved in March, 1891, and intended 
for the relief of the Supreme Court. 

Each Circuit Court of Appeals consists of three judges, 
two of whom constitute a quorum. The Justice of the 
Supreme Court, assigned to a circuit, if present, is to 
preside; otherwise, circuit judges are to preside in the 
order of the seniority of their commissions, The Presi- 
dent is to appoint a new judge for each circuit who, 
with other circuit judges, is to sit as judge of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, which is to hold annual terms. The 
President has not yet named the new judges; but as a 
district as well as a circuit judge may be appointed to 
sitin the new courts, there has been no difficulty in 
organizing them. 

These Courts of Appeal are to have final appellate 
jurisdiction in all cases arising under the patent, revenue 
and criminal laws,.except in cases of conviction for a 
capital or other infamous crime, ia admiralty cases, and 
in cases where jurisdiction is due to the fact that the 
parties to the suit are aliens and citizens of the United 
States or citizens of different States. In all these cases, 
however, the Court may ask instructions from the Su- 
preme Court, and such instructions shall be binding. 

In order to reduce the machinery of appeals as much 
as possible, and thus save time and expense to litigants, 
appeals from the District to the Circuit Courts are now 
prohibited. Appeals from both these courts now lie 
either direct to the Circuit Court of Appeals, or to the 
Supreme Court. The establishment of the new court 
does not, therefore, introduce an additional stage in the 
process of carrying up a case. 

Appeals direct from district and circuit courts to the 
Supreme Court may still be taken in cases where the 
jurisdiction of the court is in issue; from final sentences 
and decrees in prize causes; from convictions in capital 
or other infamous crimes; from cases involving the 
construction of the Constitution of the United States, 
the constitutiorality of any law of Congress,“ér the 
validity and construction of any treaty, and the covflict 
of State constitutions or laws with the Constitution of 
the United States. Other cases not affected by the new 
statute are appeals from the highest court of a State to 
the Supreme Court, 

Such are the main features of the law creating these 
new courts. In defining their powers it was necessary 
that Congress should keep three important points con- 
stantly in view: 

1, The relief of the Supreme Court, which has been so 
overburdened that it could not possibly clear its calen- 











may not solve all doubts; it may not clear away all per- 
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cases which would otherwise unnecessarily consume the 
time and test the physical endurance of the Court, will 
be finally adjudicated by the new Courts. 

2. The new Courts must not be so constituted as neces- 
sarily to increase the delays and expenses which liti- 
gants are compelled to bear. This result the new act 
aims to prevent by abolisbing the right of appeal from 
the District to the Circuit Court, making it direct from 
either court to the Circuit Court of Appeals and, in the 
more important class of cases, to the Supreme Court 
itself. 

8, The Supreme Court must not be shorn of any of its 
power as the final judicial authority of the United 
States. The act carefully guards this point by provid- 
ing that in that class of cases in which the decisions of 
the Circuit Court of Appeals are final, so far as the liti- 
gants are concerned, the Supreme Court may require the 
lower court to certify, for review and determination, 
any of these cases, andthe decision of the Supreme 
Court thereon shall have the same authority as tho the 
case had come to it on appeal. In other words, the Su- 
preme Court may intervene in any of the class of cases 
which are not appealable, and on review reverse or con- 
firm the judgment of the court below. This provision 
guards the interests of ali litigants, the character of all 
judicial decisions which but for the new law would be 
given to the Supreme Court, and the rights and powers 
of the Supreme Court itself. 

Of course the wisdom and efficiency of any law are 
determined by its operation. It is a delicate and diffi- 
cult task which Congress has undertaken to accomplish 
for the judicial system of the United States, and it 
remafns to be seen whether it has been accomplished 
wisely and satisfactorily. The new courts will not be- 
gin their actual work for some months yet. We must 
wait until they have a record to show in order to judge 
of their usefulness. 
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TWO LOST YEARS. 


IN an address before the Pbi Beta Kappa Society of 
Harvard College, Prof. W. W. Goodwin called attention 
to a very serious fact in the following terms: 

‘Whatever may be the causes, the appalling fact re- 
mains that our pupils when they leave school are two years 
behind those of the same age in other countries. Dr. 
Fowler tells us in the last Harvard Monthly that fifteen 
years ago he left a class in a German gymnasium whose 
average age was under sixteen, and came fully prepared to 
enter our freshman class, whose average age was much 
over eighteen. Nobody has been able to show any gain by 
which our boys and girls make up for this backwardness. 
Certainly it is not to be found in superior health and 
strength. And would anybody venture to say that our 
children are mentally inferior to the others? 

“Saving these two lost years means adding two years to 
the time which each of the pupils of our schools can give 
to the work of education, work which is sorely needed to 
fit them for the responsibilities of citizens in this grand 
democracy.”’ 

It is no wonder that Professor Goodwin calls this an 
appalling fact. The loss of two years of life to an edu- 
cated man is something serious beyond expression. If 
it be a fact, and we fear it is, nothing can be more im- 
portant than the discovery of some way by which those 
two lost yearscan be recovered. Professor Goodwin 
compares our young men entering college with those 
who leave the German gymnasium, and he might com- 
pare them equally with those who leave a French pre- 
paratory school. He does not compare them, and we 
doubt if he could equally compare them with those who 
leave an English school. I1t is far from clear to us that 
there is any such difference between American boys 
and English boys. Is it a fact that American boys, and 
perhaps English boys also, are inferior in native parts 
in the facility with which they acquire knowledge to 
the boys of the Continent? Was Milton all wrong when 
he described the people of his race as ‘‘a nation 
not slow and dull but of a quick, ingenious, piercing 
spirit; acute to invent, subtle and sinuous to discourse, 
not beneath the reach of any point, the highest that 
humancapacity can soar to”? Is the English stock what 
he calls it ‘‘ pliant and prone to seek after knowledge,” 
‘*a towardly and pregnant soil to make a knowing peo- 
ple, a nation of prophets, sages andof worthies”? That 
can hardly be if our youth are duller of comprebension 
and slower of acquirement than French and German 
youth, , 

If we do not allow a native inferiority of capacity in 
our boys and girls, the reason for this loss of two years 
in their education must be accounted for either through 
some very serious fault in our methods of education or 
through some special impediment under which our 
youth labor. 

One such impediment there surely is. At the very 
threshold of their school life there stands before our 
English-speaking children a lion in the way that might 
well affright those of no little courage, It does atfright 
them and their parents. Learning to read ought to be 
an easy task. It ought to be possible to do it in play. 
And as to apelling, there ought to be no such tedious and 
useless discipline. The English language is written 
with letters which are confusing, misleading, perverse 
and false. No other alphabetic language on the 
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not strange that parents, knowing the terror 


of the spelling, book are anxious to have their chil- 
dren put off learning to read until they are seven or 
eight years old. If it were a fact that every letter had 
its single definite sound, and that every word were pro- 
nounced as it was spelled, learning to read would be but 
a pleasure. Any child could learn the sound of a letter 
as easily as the name of an apple. He could learn to 
read about as fast as he could learn to talk. The foolish 
pedagogs who still defend our English spelling against 
the judgment of all our philologists under the delusion 
that it is historic, do not seem to remember that this 
most discreditable spelling and this most difficult read- 
ing puts their children behind the children of every 
civilized nation on the face of the earth. German spell- 
ing is scientific, very nearly, and French spelling is 
much more indicative of the sound of a word than is 
English. Our present orthography is cruelty to chil- 
dren, and it is robbery of children; robbery of their 
young years of study, and it alone is very nearly enough, 
perhaps quite enough, to account for the fact that our 
youth lose two years us compared with Germansin fitting 
for college. 

After this consideration it seems bardly worth while 
to raise the other question as to whether the primary 
and secondary education given in our schools does not 
involve further unnecessary waste of time. That proba- 
bly isa fact. We all know bright boys that bave been 
fitted for college, well fitted, without loss of health or 
strength,at fourteen or fifteen, before the age at which the 
average boy is fitted in Germany. But that is not done 
in schools. It is done generally under private tuition, 
certainly not in the public scbouls. The curriculum of 
public schools does not provide for a boy to get through 
school much before ‘he is eighteen or twenty. But to 
discover just what the errors are requires careful inves- 
tigation of technical: methods, and experts would differ 
in their conclusions. We have done enough in calling 
attention to an evil, the correction of which is not easy. 
THE INDEPENDENT does a little toward it when it apells 
such words as *‘tho” and “‘catalog” with some more his- 
toric correctness than is usual. We wish the public 
sentiment would justify us in going a great deal 
further. 





IN WHAT DID THEY OFFEND? 


WE give place to the following letter from Dr. David 
McAllister, one of the leaders of the majority in the 
Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church: 

To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Your editorial criticism of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Synod evidently rests on an incomplete view of the case, 
Permit me to give the facts somewhat fully. 

1. Your criticism assumes that the young men who had 
been suspended by the Pittsburgh Presbytery, and whose 
appeals Synod dismissed, had violated no Jaw of theChurch 
and were not guilty of insubordination. The law of the 
Presbyterian Churches generally reads: 

“They who. upon pretense of Christian liberty, shall oppose 
any lawful power, or the lawful exercise of it, whether it be 
civil or ecclesiastical, resist the ordinance of God. And for 
their publishing of . . . such errqneous opinions or prac- 
tices, as either in their own nature, or inthe manner of publish- 
ing or maintaining them, are destructive to the external peace 
and order which Christ hath established in the Churcb, they 
may lawfully be called to account, and proeeeded against by the 
censures of the Church.” (‘* Westminster Confession of Faith,” 
Chapter XX, Sec. 4.) 

The young ministers were suspended for pursuing a 
course which, in the judgment of the Church courts, vio- 
lated the above law, a course “ destructive to the external 
peace and order’’ of the Church with which they were con- 
nected. Synod sustainei the Pittsburgh Presbytery in 
proceeding against those who were pursuing such a divi- 
sive course by the censures of the Church. 

2. The Reformed Presbyterian Synod was the proper and 
competent court to decide in this case. The INDEPENDENT 
is, of course, at liberty to give its judgment that Synod’s 





decision ‘‘isa most unrighteous act.’”’ But this right of- 


criticism is notin the sphere of ecclesiastical authority. 
If the Reformed Presbyterian or Covenanter Church be a 
Church of Christ, then it follows, to use your own words in 
another editorial of the same issue, that ‘* the only autkhor- 
ity known that can lay down the ‘limits of liberty’ under 
the Confession is the proper courts of the Church.’ The 
proper courts of the Reformed Presbyterian Church decid- 
ed that the holding of the East End Meeting aed the issu- 
ing and circulating of the East End Platform transgressed 
the limits of liberty; that the opiniors of the said Platform, 
and the manner of publishing and maintaining them, and 
the practices encouraged by them were destructive to the 
peace and order of the Church. You do not hesitate to af- 
firm that Dr. Briggs is ‘‘not at liberty in the Presbyterian 
Church to play fast and loose with those doctrines respect- 
ing the Word of God which [in your judgment] are believ- 
ed, and are most precious to our common Protestantism.” 
Why may not the Courts of the Covenanter Church give 
their judgment that the young men were not at liberty to 
play fast acd loose with teachings and practices which this 
Charch believes to be most important to our common 
Protestantism ? 

3. But right here yeu will dispute the importance of the 
principles and practices in question. The importance of 
the inerrancy of God’s Word and the necessity of a rigid 
enforcemeuat of this principle by Church courts, you freely 
admit. But are not other principles of equal. practical 
importance? Of what avail is the inerrancy of God’s Word, 
if that unerring Word is not to be made a law of man’s 
life, national as well as individual? The Cevenanter Chureh 
has enforced by her courts human liberty. Slaveholders 
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were not permitted to enter her communion. She has 
likewise taken the Scripture injunction, ‘‘ Have no fellow- 
ship with the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather 
reprove them ” (Eph. v, 11), as her law, and has excluded 
members of secret societies from her communion. Applying 
the law of the Sabbath, she has forbidden her members to 
have responsible connection with any corpuration or busi- 
mess company that violates the Lord’s Day. {s not the 
Church of Christ under obligation to keep herself and her 
members free from complicity in these immoralities? This 
is the divine command found in II Cor. vi, 14-17, which 
concludes: ‘Wherefore come out from among them, and 
be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch not the unclean 
thing.”” Hence, if the Government of the United States is 
a Christless Government, because the will of Christ as 
King of kings is ignored and dishonored and the will of 
the people made ultimate and supreme, as is the simple 
fact of the case, then the old Covenanter Church, which 
maintained the rights of man by refusing to receive into 
her communion the slaveholder, is in the same line of 
moral duty in maintaining the rights of Christ as King of 
nations, by refusing to receive into her fellowship those 
who practically deny his kingly authority. 

4. The young men who have been suspended accepted 
this application of Scripture. Here is the language of our 
Church Covenant, by which they most solemnly bound 
themselves: 

“ Persuaded that God is the source of all legitimate power 
that he has instituted civil government for his own glory and 
the good of man; that he has appointed his Son, the Mediator, 
to headship over the nations; and that the Bible is the supreme 
law and rule in national as in all other things, we will maintain 
the responsibility of nations to God, the rightful dominion of 
Jesus Christ over the commonwealth, and the obligation of 
nations to legislate in conformity with the written Word. We 
take ourselves sacredly bound to regulate all our civil relations, 
attachments, professiens and deportment, by our aliegiance and 
loyalty to the Lord, our King, Lawgiver and Judge; and by this, 
our oath, we are pledged to promote the interests of public 
order and justice, to support cheerfully whatever is for the 
good of the commonwealth in which we dwell, and to pursue 
this object in all things not forbidden by the law of God, or in- 
consistent with public dissent from an unscriptural and im- 
moral civil power. We will pray and labor for the peace and 
welfare of our country, and for its reformation by a constitu- 
tional recognition of God as the source of all power, of Jesus 
Christ as the Ruler of Nations, of the Holy Scriptures as the 
supreme rule, and of the true Christian religion; and we will 
continue to refuse to incorporate by any act, with the political 
body, until this blessed reformation has been secured.” 

You may not accept this covenant engagement, aud you 
are free to stay out of the Covenanter Church, or to seek 
admission to her communion. 

Some of these suspended young men have since made ap- 
plication for admission into the United Presbyterian 
Church, and in doing so promised to be faithful and obe- 
dient to the laws and usages of that Church. Were they 
not held bound to such faithfulness and obedience to the 
laws and usages of the Covenanter Church while they were 
members and ministers in her communion? 

5. If these young men no longer accepted the principles 
and praetices of the Covenanter Church, they were at lib- 
erty to withdraw long ago. Your argument, which would 


permit this voluntary connection only with social clubs, 


appiies to the body of Christ as it ought to be—organically 
and visibly one; not as it in fact is, divided up into differ- 
ent denominations. Preferring to remain within the Cov- 
enanter Chureh, and earry on the contest, instead of with- 
drawing peacefully as others have done, they are responsi- 
ble for the breach of the peace and the public scandal that 
followed. There was an orderly method of attempting to 
revolutionize the Covenanter Church on the matter of po- 
litical dissent, and that was by an overture proposing such 
a change in her Covenant, or in any other part of her fun- 
damental law. No such orderly method of attempting a 
change was attempted: Had such achange been attempted 
in an orderly way, and effected by the votes of the sessions 
and presbyteries, a large number of the members of the 
Covenanter Church would have felt no longer justified in 
maintaining a separate denominational existence. This 
Church would, in that event, have no reason of separation 
from the United Presbyterian Church; and to maintain a 
distinct denominational existence would be an aggravated 
instance of the siv of schism and sectarianism. But in her 
conscientious efforts to carry out the Savior’s great com- 
mission to disciple all nations, and to teach them to observe 
all things whatsoever he has commanded them, the Cov- 
enanter Church requires her members to have no fellow- 
ship with a Christless government that makes its funda- 
mental law a compact by which the consenting citizen 
agrees to place the fickle will of the people in all moral 
questions in national life in the place of the sipreme and 
authoritative will of Christ himself. To this maintenance 
by her government and discipline of the Scriptural princi- 
ple that righteousness must have no fellowship with un- 
righteousness, whether in pleasures, business or civil 
affairs, I have no hesitation in saying that the entire 
Caurch of Christ will yet come. 
Yours truly, DAVID MCALLISTER. 

To the statements of the foregoing letter we reply: 

1. The interpretation which Dr. McAllister gives to 
the passage from the Westminster Confession cannot be 
the correct one, because it would be utterly destructive 
of Christian liberty. A man might be censured simply 
for proposing changes in the laws and practices of the 
Church as well as in its Confession. If one has the lib- 
erty, in a constitutionsl way, to propose changes, he 
must also have liberty to show why changes should be 
made. This would almost necessarily involve expres- 
sions of dissent from the Confession as it is, or the laws 


and practices as they are. Uf course the constitutional . 


liberty of every Presbyterian might be exercised in an 
offensive way, and his course might therefore become 
divisive. But Dr. MeAllister does not show that the 
course of the suspended ministers was divisive; he sim- 





ply asserts it. We have seen no evidence thet they 
exceeded their rights or were ‘‘insubordinate.” The 
act for which they were suspended consisted in holding 
a meeting and adopting a declaration of opinion, to the 
effect that the law of the Church concerning political dis- 
sent ought to be relaxed, so as not to prohibit new mem- 
bers from exercising the politica! franchise. They did 
not propose to violate the law themselves; they did not 
propose that others should violate it; they simply pro- 
posed that it should be changed. We do not see that 
there is anything “divisive” or ‘‘insubordinate” in 
this, 

2. We are asked to accept the decision of the Synod 
that the course of the young men was “‘ divisive” and 
*insubordinate” on the ground of our own statement 
two weeks ago that ‘‘the only authority known that 
can lay down the limits of liberty under the Confession 
is the proper courts of the Church.” But it does not 
follow that every Church court is infallible, and that 
every decision it makes is irrevocably and unimpeacha- 
bly right. Our point is that Synod’s exercise of its un- 
doubted authority was not a wise or defensible exercise 
of it, It was oppressive, harsh, unjust, That is what 
we say. 

8. There is a vast difference between the act of advo- 
cating a change in the law or practice of a Church and 
that of teaching erroneous views respecting the Word 
of God. The justification of censure for the latter of- 
fense does not depend upon the justification of censure 
for the former case. A parallel to the act of the Synod 
would be the trial and suspension, two or three years 
ago, by the New York Presbytery, of ex-Moderator 
Thompson, for having, in connection with others, ad- 
vocated the revision of the Westminster Confession. 

4, Of course the Church is ‘* under obligation to keep 
herself and her members free from complicity in im- 
moralities”; but certainly membership in secret socie- 
ties, as such, is not an immorality; and we do not con- 
ceive how it is possible to hold that it is an immorality 
to exercise the civil franchise, whether in the United 
States, which is a Christian country, or in Japan which 
is a Pagan country. It seems to us a refinement of 
logical nonsense to insist that our Government is a 
‘* Christless” Government and that the “ will of Christ 
as King of kings is ignored and dishonored,” because 
our Constitution does not in so many words declare his 
supremacy. Our civilization is distinctively a Christian 
civilization, and our political institutions are saturated 
with the spirit of Christianity. Our people are a Chris- 
tian people, and it is exalting a simple definition or 
statement at the expense of the thing defined or stated 
when Reformed Presbyterians go on strike as citizens 
because the will of the people instead of the will of 
Christ is declared to be supreme. How, pray, could 
the will of Christ express itself if not through the will 
of the people? With the people Christianized the Gov- 
ernment cannot well be Curistless. 

5. If by accepting the covenant quoted by Dr. McAI- 
lister is meant agreeing to obey it, the suspended minis- 
ters accepted it; but if it means agreeing never to ask 
that it be modified for others, then no man ought to ac- 
ceptit. A citizen may loyally and fully accept the Con- 
stitution of the United States without pledging himself 
never to criticise or propose to amend it. No man 
should be required to abdicate his reason or his natural» 
rights. 

6. It does not follow, if a minister or member thinks a 
law or practice of his Church unwise and needing modi- 
fication, that he should forthwith leave the Church. 
That would argue that the laws and practices of the 
Church are infallibly and unalterably fixed, and that 
ministers and members have no more rights in the 
Church than these seeking admission. 

7%. Dr. McAllister says if the suspended ministers 
had proceeded in an orderly way they would not have 
been suspended. They should, he says, have proceeded 
by overture. Doubtless that would have been their 
course, if they had not been interfered with. They 
began with discussion. It might have been much better 
to begin with an overture and let discussion accompany 
it. But because they did not proceed in this particular 
order, was their proceeding therefore disorderly? 

Reviewing the case in the light of Dr. McAllister’s 
statement our conviction is unshaken that the Synod 
invaded the sacred limits of personal Christian liberty, 
and thereby did a wrong and harmful thing. 


» 
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THE INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT GATES. 


THE inauguration of President Gates was an unusually 
impressive sight. There had gathered six hundred of 
the Amherst alumni, a larger number than ever before 
had returned at the call of their alma mater. In behalf 
of the trustees Dr. R. 8S. Storrs presided, and made a 
felicitous opening address. He called on Prof. W. 8S. 
Tyler to offer prayer. Professor Tyler has passed his 
eightieth year, has been. connected with the college 
all his life, and as their associate and adviser with 
every one of the presidents except President Moore, 
whose term was very brief. It was out of the exp*rience 
and knowledge of more than sixty years of life at Am- 
herst that he offered a most touching and comprehensive 
prayer for the institution and its new President. Then 
ex-President Seelye arose, and the new President arose 
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also and faced him. In a very brief but wonderfully 
impressive and telling address, the voice yet unbroken 
tho his hands trembled, President Seelye handed the 
charter of the college, its keys and its seal to the new 
incumbent, and addressed him in the following words: 
‘Fourteen years ago it was my high privilege to receive 
upon this platform the keys, charter and seal of Amherst 
College. -It is now no less my privilege to surrender them 
to your friendly and capable hands. We know well that 
you will keep the doors of Amherst ever open to truth, and 
you will never close them to freedom. Truth and freedom 
have ever been the watchwords of the college. May He 
who is the truth constantly guide you in wisdom and love.” 

It was easy for those who heard those words to under- 
stand what was the secret of President Seelye’s great 
power over his pupils, and his two words were truth and 
freedom, words which are cardinal and central with all 
great men. In these words he bound over the adminis- 
trations that are yet to come to the real purposes of a 
school of learning. Dr. Gates received the insignia of 
office with a few happy impromptu words, and Dr. 
Storrs declared him invested with all the dignities, priv. 
ileges and duties of the president of the college. Tben 
President Gates read his inaugural address. on ‘‘ Educa- 
tion for Power,” which we would be-glad to print entire. 
It was an able and brilliant address, and brought out 
clearly the fact that the most complete and extensive 
education is also the most intensely practical; as is illus- 
trated in the history of Germany, which has the best 
systematic education in the world and is yet the most 
practical of all nations in business, manufactures, trade, 
commerce, war, arts and sciences. He had no theory 
which would lead to shortening a college course. 

What especially interested the hearers of this admira- 
ble address was, perhaps, the applications of his princi- 
ples to the college itself. He was not eager to have 
Amherst assume the name cf university, *‘ tho we do 
not know,” said he, ‘of any university professors who 
are too good for us to desire.” He indicated the plan of 
securing instructors of the very highest ability under 
whom students should be placed from the very begin- 
ning of their course, but forthe time the question of 
more post-graduate work is left untouched. The pur- 
pose at present is notso much to riise specialists as it is 
to give that broad foundation out of which special 
development can grow in ahealthy way. It is the man, 
not the partial man, not even the scholarly man or the 
gentlemanly man, but pre-eminently the manly man 
whom he would have the college discipline produce, 
and which finds its best fruit in an outspoken loyalty to” 
Christ which will not render narrow the culture given 
at such a college as this. We bave no doubt that Presi- 
dent Gates will keep up all the traditions and the stand- 
ards of such men as Moore, Humphrey, Hitchcock, 
Stearns and Seelye, and that under his trained guidance 
the college will reach a far higher rank than it ever has 
in the past. President Gates is a man of plans and 
ideas, a man who knows what scholarship is and what 
a college ought to be,and he enters upon work under the 
most favorable auspices. 
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THE VERDICT OF CHRISTIAN ENGLAND. . 





A LITTLE CHILD shall lead them; and we cannot better 
gather up the general sentiment of Christian England 
in the Tranby Croft scandal than in the words inscribed 
on a banner carried by children the other day when the 
Prince of Wales opened a mission: ‘‘ Welcome to our 
Prince; but uo Gambling.” We need not quote from 
the hundreds of addresses and sermons on the subjcct, 
all of which speak as with one voice. Nor will we make 
extracts from the resolutions passed by numerous re- 
ligious conventions. We only refer, as a specimen of 
them all, to an address by Mr. Price Hughes, at a great 
anti-gambling meeting held at Exeter Hal), in which he 
thanked the Solicitor General for his fearless and manly 
speech. Sycophants might, said Mr. Hughes, censure 
him, but surely it was ground for bitter regret that the 
Heir to the throne should be given to one of the worst 
forms of gambling, while raids are made on public 
houses and workingmen’s clubs. 

We will make a few selections only from the religious 
press, and first from a Church of England paper. Let us 
premfsé that baccarat was described by the Solicitor 
General ‘‘as a gambling game,” and ‘‘as nearly and 
absolutely a game of chance as can be to have any ele- 
ment of intelligence in it.” The Rock, Evangelical, 
eays: 


“The feature of the case, which in the public eye was 
most prominent, was the proof that gambling is rife in 
what is known as high life, and that the Prince of Wales 
sets a pernicious example. For a Prince to go about to 
private houses and practically to insist upon having the 
most advanced of all the gambling games, for him even 
to keep the bank, and to carry about with him bis own 
stamped counters—this is what shocks all estimable peo- 
ee 
‘In vain may Bishops and Convocations, and Wesleyan 
and Nonconformist Conferences, lift up their voice against 
the vice of the age, when the highest sanction is bestowed 
upor the practice, and when royalty itself is the leading 
sinner. The Prince is not affected by the sentiments of 
the steady-going Engtishman, or else on the day when the 
verdict was given in this trial he would hardly have been 


than we were to credit the multiform tales which are cir- 
culated about his Royal Highness’sdebts. . . . 

"We should like to believe that the Prince of Wales 
would realize the evil example he is setting, and the conse- 
quent guilt he isincurring. But after the serious warning 
of his own illness, and after the solemn thanksgiving at 
St. Paul’s, we are not too sanguine. A man, who is 
already a grandfather, should not be leading young 
officers of the Guards, and the young scions of plutocratic 
houses into mischievous courses. His eminent station 
places him where he can do more harm than others, and 
where also his example might be proportionately more 
influential for good.” 


This is from the The Methodist Recorder: 


‘For England we dread and intensely dislike republic- 
anism. But we would rather face the risks of a revolution 
in the English Constitution than be condemned to accept a 
monarch who deliberately fosters gambling.”’ 


This is very seriously said, and the warning is repeated 
by The Methodist Times, which says: 


“The feature of the trial which occasions among honest 
and thoughtful persons great distress is the disgraceful 
part played by the Prince of Wales. It is unspeakably 
humiliating that the Heir to the British Throne should ap- 
pear before all the world as a gambler. But the case is 
worse than that. It came out inthe course of the trial that 
the counters used during the game were supplied by the 
Prince of Wales himself—were actually a part of his trav- 
eling outfit. It is not surprising to read that ‘ great sensa- 
tion’ was excited in the court at that point. The misery 
of the revelation was enhanced by the admission that the 
host at Tranby Croft was very much adverse to the use of so 
disreputable a game as baccarat under his roof, as he was 
conscious that it was full of special temptation to thought- 
less young men. But in deference to the personal wishes of 
the Prince of Wales that particular game was permitted. 
Now, that the Prince of Wales should appear before all the 
world not only as a gambler, but as practicing one of those 
games in which there is no room for skill, and which is 
constantly used for the extremest forms of gambliug, and 
that he should use his immense social influence to intro- 
duce this game even where it is distasteful, and to encour- 
age young men to indulge init, is a most pitiable fact. 
No one can doubt what the late Prince Consort would have 
said if he had been among us. We wish to make every 
allowance for the awful temptations to which Princes are 
exposed; but there is no excuse for gambling, and kings 
are not exempt from the law of God. The conscience of 
this country is perceptibly awakening on the subject of 
gambling. England is realizing its folly, its misery, its 
wickedness; and those who wish to represent England, 
whether in Parliament or on the steps of the Throne, must 
separate themselves utterly and conspicuously from this 
vile social curse.” 

We will quote but one other, for the fact which it 
emphasizes. The Christian Leader says of the Prince’s 
gambling at Tranby Croft: 

“It was his own suggestion; be brought the implements 
with him; his own set were quite accustomed to it; and the 
new set of young people willingly fell in, tho, as they 
well knew, the head of the house was himself opposed to 
the game being played under his roof—a fact, by the way, 
of which the Heir Apparent himself was not ignorant. 
This illustrates painfully the perils ofa prince and his 
courtiers; the former’s wish is law, and the latter dare not 
interpose the’sentiment of the Prince’s host to the contrary. 
The father has forbidden baccarat to his giddy boy; the 
boy plays it at the call of royalty. So gambling spread. 
all through society, from top to bottom, by the example 
and eagerness of men of portly middle age. 

We do not know who have the ear of His Royal High- 

ness. If the Archbishop of Canterbury or the Bishop of 
London, or any other dignitary of the Established Church, 
has the right or the opportunity of speaking to the Prince 
of Wales, we hope he will have enough religion and loyalty 
to discharge his duty fearlessly.’’ 
Never have church courts, church newspapers and 
preachers spoken so plainly of the evil example of the 
Heir to the throne. And yet how much does it amount 
to? Isit quite clear that they represent the people? 
The Prince gambles; but does not Parliament also? 
What is the reason that Parliament regularly, by an 
overwhelming vote, adjourns for the Derby races? 
That is a gambling event. Popular suffrage elects 
representatives who annually sanction the gambling 
habit, Weare not therefore surprised that, whatever 
representatives of religion and morality may say, it isa 
very great question whether the Prince has actually 
very much reduced his popularity with the bulk of the 
people. It is measurably true in England, as it is on 
the Continent, that the hearty, ‘‘ bluff” Prince, of free 
and easy habits, who can drink and gamble and flirt 
with the most jovial and reckless of his titled associates, 
is not thought the worse of therefor by ‘‘ Society.” 
The question is whether Religion or Society is to cast 
the deciding vote. We do not quite know how it is to- 
day. We do know how it will be to-morrow; and if that 
to-morrow long delays, it may, when it comes, say that 
it has no use for Princes, 
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“THAT it [Prohibition] has been injurious to the 
Republican Party in Iowa has long been too obvious for 
dispute.”” So says the Chicago Inter-Ocean. That is, it 
has alienated whisky votes. True; but if the Republican 
Party bad done as the whisky voters desired, it would have 
alienated thousands of temperance where it has lost scores 
of whisky supporters. The fact that it has been true to 
temperance and lost votes by it, is what makes the efforts 





at Ascot Races. After this scandal we are lessindisposed 


of the Third Party to defeat it so strange and inconsistent. 





Editorial Uotes. 


JOAQUIN MILLER’s leading poem this week isa strong 
protest against war. The other poems are by E. Pauline 
Johnson, the Rev. D. D. T. MzLaughlin and Marie Le- 
moine, Bishop Hurst describes four famous London 
preachers—Duckworth, Farrar, Newman Hall and Spur- 
geon; R. H. Stoddard offers one of his charming literary 
papers on John Clare; Professor Schaff tells what is the 
Calvinistic system; Sarah K. Bolton gives a sketch of the 
life of Francis Parkman; there are English Notes by James 
Payp; Lewis G. Janes speaks of Herbert Spencer’s Materi- 
alism; Henry K. Elliot suggests the Problems in the 
Church Architecture of To-day; Professor Ely concludes 
his papers on Socialism; and William C. Ward criticises 
some of the chief pictures in the Royal Academy. There 
are stories by O. H. Durward and C. H. Shinn. Next week 
we shall have an enlarged paper to make room for the re- 
port of the Roseland Independence Celebration. 





NExT week we shall give a verbatim report of the ad- 
dresses at Roseland Park on Independence Day. We wish 
there were a hundred other celebrations as important as 
this; but it is the fact that this is the most elaborate cele- 
bration of the Fourth of July in the country, and deserves 
the space we shall give to it. Congressman Russell, of 
Connecticut, will welcome his constituents and the visitors 
from abroad. Then Senator Hawley will make an address 
as President of the day; after prayer and the singing of 
** America,”’ Postmaster General Wanamaker will make 
an address, to be followed by Major General O. O. Howard, 
who will speak on “Independence Day.” After which a 
poem’ by Maurice Thompson will be read, entitled ‘‘ An 
American Boy.” In the afternoodn Senator Aldrich, of 
Rhode Island, will speak on‘ The Industrial Fature of 
New England.” The Hon. WilliagisMcKinley, Jr., candi- 
date for Governor of Ovio, and author of the McKinley 
Tariff Law, under the topic of “ National Strength,’’ will 
speak freely on the subject which he has at heart. Murat 
Halstead, editor of the Brooklyn Standard-Union, will 
take the topic, ** The Preservation of the People’s Inherit- 
ance’; and David Gregg, D.D., Dr. Cayler’s successor at 
Brooklyn and lately pastor of Park Street Churcb, Boston, 
wi'l take the subject, ‘‘ Loyalty to Americanism.” These 
are distinguished names, and we anticipate one of the most 
successful celebrations of the day ever seen in Windham 
County, which isequalto saying one of the most success- 
ful ever seen in the country. 








THE following is received from Professor Smith, of Lane 
Seminary: 

To THE EptToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I rece‘ ved last week a marked copy of THE INDFPENDENT con- 
taining Dr. George P. Hays’sarticle on the second week of the 
General Assembly. Dr. Hays was in a position to know the 
mind of the Assembly, and [ have no doubt of the correctness of 
his impressions. On this excellent testimony the following 
pointsshould go into history: 

1. Dr. Briggs in “Whither * made an attack on the Princeton 
theology. Therefore the General Assembly deprived him of bis 
professorship in Union Seminary. 

2. Dr. Briggs sought to have revision taken charge of by other 
than Princeton theologians (who were, up to a year ago, opposed 
to all revision). This was an additional reason for punishing 
bim. 

8. The mind of the Commissioners was made up before the 
Assembly, and so made upthat the only speecn made in favor 
of Dr. Briggs * really did his cause great harm.” 

4. “If the Assembly could have had before it in a legitimate 
way the question of approving or disapproving of Professor 
Smith . . . itis absolutely certain that on the basis of, that 
speech and esperially on that part of it touching the Middle State, 
the Assembly would have advised his withdrawal from the 
teaching force of any of our theological seminaries.” Yet the 
speech formulated no doctrine of the Middle State. Its only 
fault seems to have been that it pleaded for deliberation and 
toleration. 

5. “* The Church at large does not hold the views they |Pro- 
fessor Evans and Smith] express in their pamphlet, and many of 
their friends object to their doctrines.” Whether the views are 
true, and whether they can be held in accordance with the Con- 
fession is not asked. - The theological professor, it seems, must 
be not only in accord with the Scriptures and the Confession, 
but also in accord with certain * views” held * by the Church at 
large.” 

6. Tho somewhat unfair to Dr. Briggs, the only methed open 
to the Assembly to disapprove of Dr. Smith, was to veto the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Briggs. With this added motive it is no won- 
der the majority was so large. 

As Talleyrand says: * The facts speak for themselves; I should 
weaken them by iusisting.” 

I am, sir, very truly yours, 


HENRY PRESERVED SMITH. 
Watkins, N.Y. 


THE action of the stockholders of the Panama Canal 
Company, in bringing suit against M. de Lesseps and his 
son, evokes various comments. Some applaud it as a right- 
eous act, in vindication of the rights of thousands of poor 
investors who, by the failure of the Canal scheme, have 
lost the savings of a lifetime. Others, however, point to 
the course of the family in embarking their whole fortune 
in the scheme, as proof that even if they have been mis- 
taken, they have been thoroughly patriotic, and claim that 
the nation whom they have caused to suffer, should draw 
the veil of silent forgiveness over their action; in other 
words, pocket the loss, say nothing about it, and be gratefa| 
that it was no worse. Such people seem to mistake the 
whole gravamen of the charge against M. de Lesseps. No 
one accuses him of intent to defraud in the first place. The 
fact of his great personal stake in the enterprise is well 
known. The point is that the Company, which practically 
represents himself, did not take the pains that it might 
have taken to learn the exact facts, and even refused to 





pay atteation to statements which were made. It also 
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allowed the most outrageous extravagance and waste in | ington’s “Brother Jonathan,” and from his mother that of 

the conduct of the work. Costly machinery was allowed | the Fitches. He is a Chilean, and speaks of what he well Religions Intelligence. 
to go to ruin for lack of the most ordinary care, and ex- | knows in denouncing thedetestable tyranny of Balmaceda. _—_—_— 

periment after experiment was made without apparently | His speech, tho perfect in self-restraint, and beautifully | THE CANADA 

any adequate foresight or planning. The occasion for an | finished both in diction and elocution, roused tumultuous PRESBYTERIAN ASSEMBLY. 





























































































indictment lies povin the fact of the failure, but in the fact, | enthusiasm. Veteran alumni and grave celebrities joined BY THE REV. J, B, FRASER, M.D. 

of Mu th i 1 in ch ig 
pon 5 3 pg eet = nin oe the A ne Pocacm dies aang Ce peng: Seaeepeenenee THE seventeenth General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
of many men who are endeavoring to gain poet pport for wild Cburch in Canada, convened in the spacious and elegant 
visionary schemes in lands remote from the close observa- -.--Governor Pattison appears to have good ground for auditorium of St. Andrew’s Church, Kingston, on the 


his veto of the Pennsylvania Congressional apportionment | ©Veming of the 10th of June. The Assembly is composed 
pe peepee oan ig — ne measure, The bill was partisan, unequal and unjust, ap- | °f "epresentative ministers and elders from all the pres- 
as bringing out very clearly the responsibility of such plying in Pennsylvania the detestable practice of gerry- | byteries of the Church in the Dominion from New Found- 
undertakings. mandery, which the Democrats of Ohio disgraced their land to British Columbia. The representation is one of 
stant’ 1 pea party by adopting, and which has been shamelessly con- | °Vety four, and there are almost 500 names on the roll; 
Mk. PARNELL is married, and what of it? A great deal, | spicuous in re-apportionment acts in other States. Neither | Which gives an idea of the extent to which Presbyterianism 
if we can trust the first public impressions that come to us | party is exempt from temptation to make districts in the | 2&8 possessed the land. The Methodist is the only Protest- 
from England. Very little, if decency had sway. It is ex- | party interest in disregard of the requirements of both | #2t Church which is larger in point of numbers, but even 
tremely difficult to understand how it can be that such | Federal and State Jaw. There should be some way to pre- | it is considerably the behind Presbyterian in what it is do- 
papers as The St. James Gazette can believe that he has re- | vent such acts. They are at bottom dishonest, and any | {9g for home and foreign missions, which is, perhaps, one 
habilitated himself by his marriage. It must be that they | Governor who vetoes one of them deserves the thanks of | Of the truest tests of the life of a Church. 
think there was nothing specially blameworthy, only a { the public. One of our clever Canadian ministers, who was at the 
conventional fault in the offense wnich caused his removal recent meeting of the American Assembly in Detroit, says: 
from the head of the Irish party. It must be that they be- ---»The shutting down of a number of Welsh tin-plate “The principal ditference between the American Presbyterian 
lieve that he had committed no very great offense against | Wrks is intended, of course, to affect prices in this coun- | Church and ours is a difference in numbers. Our neighbors 
Captain O’Shea, and that the man whom Mr. Parnell put try. The McKinley rates on tin-plate apply on and after | hold the same doctrines, adopt the same polity, administer the 
into Parliament against the will of all his associates, and July ist. Contrary to the predictions of the enemies of the | same discipline, preach the same Gospel. Theirs is a bigger 
who so conveniently left his wife while he went on the Con- | 2¢W tariff, the prices have not gone up recently, the | Church mainly because they work among a larger population.” 
tinent, had all along condoned the crime for which he Welsh manufacturers are endeavoring to put them up by | But the population of Canada and the Presbyterian Church 
afterward brought a suit of divorce. We find it difficult to limiting production. If as the result tin-plate advances, it | are both growing: and the latter faster than the former. 
believe that a man of any standing could be found in Eng- will only be a temporary advance. Our own tin-plate The first order in the meeting of Assembly here as there 
land who would believe that one who wantonly and treach- works will be stimulated to earlier and increased produc- | is the service of public worship, conducted by the retiring 
erously seduced his friend’s wife could restore himself to tion, and in a short time we shall have plenty of plate at | Moderator—this year the Rev. John Laing, D.D., of Dun- 
the approval of a Christian public by marrying her after lower prices. Our manufacturers propose to save in cost | das, Ont.; who, after devotional exercises, preached a 
her husband had secured a divorce. That would, indeed, of production by the introduction of improved appliances timely and appropriate sermon from Eph. iv, 7, 8, the sub- 
be putting a premium on adultery. The condition of public ee 2 Hy yy —— oe ~~ viper by her - 
ntiment is not ve if thereis no vigorous protest cende: ord.’’ ntion was ca to the enumeration 
oguialls the canine the and Sir Onasiee ou ke to pr can «4 ple at mg pgs say Sk of the gifts bestowed in the twelfth chapter of Romans and 
public life. Nevertheless, itis not unlikely that Mr. Par- July ist, ‘1891 and discretion is lodged with the Secretar in I Corinthians, and to the necessity of these gifts for the 
nell’s position will be very mach relieved. He was a poor | of the Trear an tn Seniecenenn at maak eulonen phd accomplishment of the great work which the Church has 
map, and he hasnow married a woman of large wealth and | after. The Cabinet decides that for the next coats oe four | 7“* *° do at bome and abroad. After the sermon the As- 
of great ability; a woman that will be a great help to him in cnantt coinage shall be suspended, and that meantime the sembly was constituted for business and proceeded to elect 
irations. We presume he will be married ° : a Moderator. The Rev. T. Sedgwick, of Nova Scoti*; Prin- 
his political asp: Pp re-coinage of trade dollars and worn subsidiary pieces ic ‘K Se aa ote 
under religious forms as well as by a magistrate, to relieve | shail be taken up, according to the direction of Congress. cipal Caven, 0 nox College, Toronto; and the Rev. Dr. 
. ’ Wardrope, of Guelph, Ont., were nominated, and their 
the prejudices of certain people. Mr. McCarthy’s illness | The purchases of bullion will, of course, be continued; but edathhatehtne then, bhedanataatinn tmstien Ciemnein. Oak 
has practically removed him from the head of the Irish | the farce of coining it for storage in the vaults will be in- | 228" "C#U0ns tor the hig ent ofice in the Churca Culy eet 


.-..-The decision of the Cabinet as to the continued coin- 


party, and Mr. Dillon is still in prison. Mr. Parnell will terrupted. out. Principal Caven withdrew his name, and Dr. Ward- 
make astrong bid for hig old place as head of the [rish rope was elected by a large majority. The election was 
party. Woaether he will succeed or not depends upon the ....We are confirmed in our conviction that the Govern- | afterward made unanimous—a fitting recognition of Dr. 
faithfulness and persistence of the religious leaders of the ment of Turkey has only a penultimate badness, the last | Wardrope’s long and eminent services as Convener of the 
Irish people. and lowest being the Russian. Now the Jews ia Russia | Committee on Foreign Missions, the income and work of 


are escaping to Turkey, from a Christian to a Mohammed- | which has more than doubled during the last ten years. 

....The trial of @irectors of the New York and New | #2 natiow, and are there finding shelter. A man called The Assembly annually reviews the whole work of the 
Haven Railroad on an indictment for violating the Anti- | 9D Us the other day to ask if we would not now issue a spe- | Church, considers and disposes of overtures, references and 
Car Stove Act, resulted la-t week in the acquittal of all the cial appeal to the Jews to embrace Christianity in view of | memorials from presbyteries and synods on various sub- 
indicted men, save Vice-President Reed, by the instruction the punisiment they were suffering for their ancestors’ re- | jects of importance to the Church; considers applications 








4 of Judge Van Brunt, and the acquittal of Mr. Reed by the jection of Christ. It did not seem to usa favorable time to | for the reception of ministers from other Churches, of 
jury. The judge held that as to all except Mr. Reed there | ™press the Jews with the beauties of Christianity. ppc: at es mage a rin 0 _ ng cain 
idence to show that théy were liable to indict- of aged and infirm ministers; appoin anding Commit- 
| nena 4 --- This is hardly a pretty story that we hear from Bid- | tees on the various departments of the work of the Church; 
| ment, They could not, he ruled, be indicted as directors 
dle University, Charlotte, N.C. It is to the effect that d disposes of a large amount of miscellaneous busin 
nor held as directors; they could only be indicted and held an poses of a large e t ess 
the Rev. Mr. Sanders, a cultivated colored man, has been hich it is i ible to classify. The eveniv i 
for personal participation or violation of the statute. The r whic is impossible to classify. g sessions 
elected President, and that all the white professors but devoted to the consideration. of reports on Hom d 
evidence in the case of Mr. Reed being submitted to the are devo o the consideration ep D e an 

- one have resigned. And while we record the fact, our eye Foreign Missions, Church and Manse Building, the State 
; jury they returned a verdict of acquittal. The point of | 1), on an item about acertain American Roman Catho- . : ; s : 

the matter is that the heating of passenger cars by stoves 3 xe of Religion, Sabbath Observance—subjects of more speciai 
lic bishop, who is described as “persona mixti sanguinis, lar interest 

. on any railroad fifty miles or more in length, any patre albo, et matre nigra, et lana in capite ejus hoc popular interest. a: 

: part of which is in this State, is a violation of the statute. probat.” ? The report on Home Mission work very properly takes 
; The reason Mr. Reed was not convicted was because he precedence, and to it is deveted the whole of the first 

testified that he had taken no active part in issuing in- -»--The Democrats of Iowa have renominated Governor | evening and a large part of the next forenoon. The report 

, structions about car-heating. That is to say, a criminal | Boies on a platform declaring for free silver, a revenue | this year is particularly encouraging; the fieldis wide. In 
. act was committed by somebody, but the Grand Jury did | tariff, Government control of railroads, and the repeal of | the Maritime Provinces nearly three times as much is con- 
. nos fiad the persons who were responsible for it, Prohibition. It is useless to deny that all these planks | tributed for home mission work as was contributed three 
, will command considerable cordial support in Iowa, Since | yearsago. The elders are being enlisted for the supply of sta- 
t ....Nothing more astounding, not to say confounding, has | 1885 the gubernatorial eléctions have been closely con- | tions, that would otherwise be without preaching while the 
re reached our ears this long time fromGermany thanthereport | tested. The Republicans have need to nominate a strong | students are in college during winter. In the Western prov- 
e that the Emperor has announced bis intention of establish- | man and to stand by their principles, particularly Probibi- | inces both the work and the interest are growing rapidly. 
e ing a lottery for 8,000,000 marks to be used in extirpating | tion. The report was said to be the largest and best ever 
y the slave trade in Africa. We submit that for the next step : presented to the Assembly. It is full of interesting ¢etail, 
a he should establish another lottery in Africa for twice the ree nat = igen wrens Beg ran St nomguones ne vA and shows clearly that the Presbyterian Church leads the 

amount to neutralize one-half of the moral and physical | eee ee ee nn et much of a confemion citer, | Churches of Canada in the work of home missions. The 
- mischief the execution of the scheme will do in Europe. The * : : > | contributions for the year, East and West, amount to al- 
of and the court did quite right in adjourning sentence until 

proposal is a monstrous and disheartening reversion to the - most $142,000—a sum far in advance of any previous year. 
4 his statement can be investigated. One thing certain 

- ethics and economics of barbarism, and taking it all in all Services are held in 1,056 stations, many of which would 
; about it is that it was a very bad steal, and the necessity “ Slated 
at inflicts a deeper blot on German civilization than the New that the guilty should be ferreted out and punished is | °therwise be without Gospel ordinances; 12,569 Presbyte- 
Me Orleans massacre did on ours, Apart from the drop into noth id a rian families are ministered to, with perhaps an equal 
of medieval ethics we are astonished atthe commercialism of | P®* : number of others of no denominational connection. To 

the measure. It would not surprise us to hearsome | Ifa man who has buta dollar in his pocket, tho he | show that those who are thus helped are not being pauper- 

¥ parvenu millionaire of Porkopolis propose a sum for the | nasa thousand to his credit inthe bank, is bankrupt, the | ized, it is gratifying to know that the mission fields con- 

4 world’s conversion, but that asimilar proposit.on should | Treasury of the United States was almost bankrupt a day | tribute for supply and congregational expenses a much 
come from the Emperor of Germany,bald, naked and unre- | or two last month. As a matter of fact it had over twenty | larger amount than they receive from the mission funds. 

\d * lieved, makes the judicious grieve. millions in the national banks which it could draw upon at |_ In addition to the Home eee proper, there a a 

, any time; but it pleased the Democratic press to call the | fund called the Augmentation Fund, to help congregations 

told Ps ~eenee - sean ee ae ee or ei low state of the cash in thé vaults, bankruptcy. The cash | able to raise $450,or at the rate of $4.50 per member, to 

old te Chonayees tans SRS Be oe ’ | surplus is steadily increasing. secure settled pastors at a salary of not less than $750 per 

oldest canes ene 6 he age COs Se Se annum. From this fund,in the East last year, fifty-six 

al pe He was s member of the entering senior class at --»»The farmers of North Dakota are getting wisdom. congregations were aided tosthe extent of $8,955. By the 

is Princeton and catcher of the college nine, and one of the | The platform of their recent Alliance convention omits the stimulus and help of this fund during seven years, over one 

t- popular men of the college. He was sitting on the piazza | Ocala demands, with the crazy sub-treasury scheme; but | hundred congregations which then gave their ministers an 

or of his father’s senside cottage while ve © servant girls of | demands free silver and Government ownership of rail- | average stipend of $500 now give $750 and a manse. In the 

ve the next cottage were bathing on the h. They went | roads. A little more reflection may lead them to drop West 137 congregations have been helped to the extent of 

to ie t too far, were caught 1 vd he ys _ pases these ideas also. $24,831, but have, at the same time, contributed $86,029 for 

{ thei to apd another man Ww es 

a ( oan depth — > wll e dads tue of Ga ...-Canada proposes to follow the lead of McKinley and | 8¢lf-support. During the last seven years 186 congregations 

, pepe 1 Fo Berm sg ee A helped by this fund have become self-sustaining. 
is w ed: but th hom young Brokaw caught | #bolish the duty on rawsugar. To make up for the loss of : 

t re See; vee we ame y x this will heavier duti ill be levied A few figures give a vivid idea of the large and rapid ex- 
- befure she sank clung to him so closely that she drew him | Tevenue this cause heavier duties w e on o hoes taladions in Western Canade. Ten years 
“ under, out Chay ware beth Conmmes. WSee a Gee ae we diya eared wa hu5 agp anne san oat sme 2 mgt: done at 116 points west of Lake Superior 

: % ’ ago, wor’ 4 ‘ 
~ shows thes Revelund ts still entuanl-¢9 on young. Mem, © i aes ne net Tee now at 611; then, ‘there were 1,152 members, now 11,000; 
he heroism that bridges the chasm between the classes, : F * then, the total contributions in the fields were $15,000, now 
The New York State Farmers’ League wants no 
ling cem we: they are $194,699. 
~ l ee sep . re ap: wlan cee es Alliance party. its officers last week unanimously de- Church and manse building in mission fields ig a most 
ast week wes tho ng for the Chile insurgents e by ced thi litical movement attempted at Cincinnati. 

1 . Trum- | 2°00? pee important department of the work, and has a separate 
el Dr. Richard L, Trumbull, of the class of ’81. Dr. Trum dis nlati 
lly bull is the son of the late Rev. Dr. David Trambull, so long RetGimawel thts LANE. See ne fund. During nine years this fund has belped to build 147 
ht : haA i -By a 1 brief the Congo State has been conse- | churches, and 24 manses, valued at $212,660, only $72,427 of 
and honorably known in this country and South America «++. By a papa’ 6 eg es nie 
to for his ministry in Valparaiso, and inherits from his father | crated to the Virgin Mary. The Pope might have gone | which has come from the Fund. a e _ ; as oa _ 
1s0 the blood of Connecticut’s Revolutionary Governor, Wash- | higher and done better. vided congregations with places of worship, missionar 
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and their families with shelter, and given visibility to Pres- 
byterianism at all these 171 points. 

Home mission work among the Roman Catholics of the 
Province of Quebec and other parts of Canada is in charge 
of the Board of French Evangelization, which bas a sepa- 
rate fund and makes a separate report. This work is as 
discouraging asit is urgent and important. Almost 33 
per cent. of the population of Canada is French and Roman 
Catholic. Work is carried on at 92 stations, of which 70 are 
in 30 of the 62 counties of the Province of Quebec. In these 
the people contributed $5,000 for the support of the Gospel, 
twelve colporteurs distributed 1,886 Bibles, 25,000 tracts, 
and visited 20,400 families, to all of whom the message of 
mercy was brought. The work of past years has resulted 
in the attendance last year of 23 French-speaking students 
for the ministry in Montreal College. The attendance 
at the Pointe-aux-Tremble school for higber Christian 
and Protestant education was 168, of whom 20 were re- 
ceived into full communion, and at Coligny College, a 
similar institution for ladies only, was 121. The total 
number of missionaries, teachers and colporteurs em- 
ployed is 86, and the amount of $55,770 was contributed for 
the work. In the mission schools special prominence is 
given to religious instruction, and to the teaching of 
Scripture on the points of difference between_ Protestants 
and Roman Catholics. - 

It is not easy to estimate the results of mission work, 
but it is possible to gauge the interest of the Church in it 
by the amount contributed to carry it on, and judged by 
this standard there is every reason to believe the interest 
to be deep and widespread For home missions, including 
French Evangelization, $188,286 (which does not include 
what mission stations contribute for self-support), and 
$115,525 for foreign missions gives a total of $303,811, which 
is, perhaps,as large a contribution per member for missions 
as any Churchin America is giving. 

The proportion, too, is significant. Very naturally, and 
very properly, the amount given for home missions in a 
young and growing country such as this is very much 
larger than for foreign. But $115,525, for foreign missions, 
of which $40,000 was contributed by the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Societies, is a very great and gratifying ad- 
vance on the giving of any previous year, and indicates not 
only a growing interest at home, but an expanding work 
abroad, in thesix foreign mission fields of the Church—virz., 
the New Hebrides, Trinidad, Formosa, Honan, Central 
India, and on the reserves of heathen [Indians in Western 
Canada. In these fields there are thirty-one ordained mis- 
sionaries, of whom two are medical missioneries as well, 
and one unordained medical missionary: two ordained 
native pastors; twenty-two Canadian teachers, nine lady 
missionaries, of whom four are graduates ip medicine, 
fifty-two native preachers, and nearly one hundred native | 
catechists, teacbers, etc., etc., helpers in various ways of 
the good work. The whole tone of the foreign mission re- 
port is thankful, hopeful, joyfol. It is not possible in a 
sketch to give even asummary of results. The events of 
the year in the foreign field are the opening of a commo- 
dious mission hospital for women in Indore, and the build- 
ing there of a boarding school for girls, and a college for 
young men, both of which it is expected will be completed 
this year; in Formosa, the death of the Rev. J. Jamieson, 
who bad been but a few years in the field: in Honan. the 
looting of the mission premises by a mob. and the settle- 
ment within a few weeks by the local authorities of the 
claim put in for damages, coupled with the issue of a 
proclamation recognizing the treaty rights of missionaries 
and of native hearers and converts This mission, tho only 
two years old, has already begun work in earnest. In ad- 
dition to the extension of the work for the heathen Indian 
tribes in Maritoha, and the Northwest Territories, a 
missionary has been anpointed to prospect for the most 
suitable location for work among the Indians of British 
Columbia—the Indians known tothe world through Dun- 
can’s famous mission at Metlahkatla. A mission has alen 
been decided on to the Jews in Palestine, which will, if 
possible, he hegun this vear. 

After the presentation of the renorts on Foreien Mission 
night, the Assembly was hriefiv addressed by four mission- 
aries: the Rev Hngh MeKav. highly honored for his most 
successful work among the Indians: the Rev. D. 1. Mac- 
rae, no less successfn! perhans in Trinidad amone the coo- 
lies imported from India, in both of which field« achool 
work ba« been fourd most, fruitfn!; the Rev. T. Barclay. 
of the English Preshytesian Church, for seventeen years a 
missionary in South Formosa: and the Rev, Naravan She- 
shadri, who told of bis successful and growing work in In- 
dia, the converts in a few vears having grown to 2.000, 

The imnortance attached to theological education is 
manifest bv the vromirent place assigned the reporta of 
the six theological colleges, The presentation and consid- 

eration of these reports fully occupied the third forenoon 
session. A summary of them shows that there were last 
year 256 students in theologw. with 118 more at various 
stages of their preparatory course with a view to the min- 
istrv; 50'‘gradnated in thecloeyv this year. This mav be re- 
garded as a fair showing. indicating the bealthv tone of 
the sniritnal life of a Church that more than supplies it- 
self with ministers, Many of our most promising gradu- 
ates zo to the United Statesand Britain. The most promi- 
nent and best known of these are President Patten, of 
Princeton, and Dr. J. M. Gibson, of London, men of whom 
anv country or college might be prond. The staff of Mani- 
toba Collece was strengthened hy the appointment of the 
Rev A. B Bsird M.A. B.D., as Profesaor of Hebrew Apol. 
ogetics and Church History. A debt of $40 000, which had 
embarrassed that college for some years, has been cleared 
off. 

The amovleanvvly of students for the ministry is the 

more significant and eucouraging in view of the meager 

provision made for those who grow old or infirm in the 
work of the ministry. Thesixty-six now on the “‘ Aced 
and Infirm” list receive on an average an annuity of Jess 
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two years ago; altho a $20,000 subscription is promised by 
Sir Donald Smith, of Montreal, on condition that the re- 
mainder is raised before next year. Some changes in the 
regulations of the Fund have been adopted which it is hoped 
may not only make it more popular with the ministry of 
the Church, but commend it to the liberality of the wealthy 
laymen. 

The provision for widows and orphans of deceased minis- 
ters is scarcely more liberal than that for worn-out minis- 
ters. The whole amount paid last year to 137 widows, aud 
three families of orphans was $24,138, giving an average 
annuity of only about $170. Part of this comes from invest- 
ments of over $300,000, part from annual congregational 
collections, and the balance from an annual rate paid by 
each minister connected with the Fund. 

From reports on the State of Religion, on Sabbath Observ- 
ance, on Sabbaths-chools, and on Temperance, presented 
tothe Assembly annually by standing committeescharged 
with the oversight of these various subjects, it is pessible 
to form a fairly accurate estimate of the state of the 
Church. These reports are based on answers to questions 
adopted by the Assembly and issued annually to all the ses- 
sions of the Church’. 

The tone of the Report on the State of Religion is excep- 
tionally buoyant and hopeful, the only minor strains being 
the reference to the comparatively small attendance at 
prayer-meetings, and to the seemingly growing indifference 
of the elders in the discharge of their duties. Strong pro- 
test was made, however, against the reflection on the effi- 
ciency of elders, and empbatic testimony was borne to the 
contrary from personal knowledge. There was some dis- 
cussion as to the relation of the Y. P. S. C. E. and similar 
societies to the Church. While many could not see their 
way to give the imprimatur of the Assembly to the Con- 
stitution of the Society, the Assembly was almost unani- 
mous that, in order to develop their Christian life, the 
young people of every congregation should be thoroughly 
organized for mutual edification and Christian work. 

The Report on Sabbath Observance was encouraging. 
There seems to be a growing determination to maintain 
one day in seven asa day of rest and refreshment. The 
defeat in the British Parliament of a bill for the opening 
of National Art Galleries on the Sabbath, by a larger ma- 
jority than eight years ago; the demand apart from the 
action of the Church, of Labor Unions and Social Science 
Conferences, for a weekly day of rest; the general concen- 
sus of opinion of leading men in the United States, as 
cleary seen in correspondence recently published in THE 
INDEPENDENT, that ‘“‘the World’s Fair’’ should not be open 
on Sundays, was referred to as evidence on this point. An 
encouraging feature in the fight for the Sabbath in Canada 
is the co-operation of the highest authorities of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The Dominion Lord’s Day Alliance, or- 
ganized two years age, is pressing for the passage of a 
Dominion law with good hope of success. 

The Report on Sabbath-schools shows 1,900 schools, with 
17.000 teachers and 143,000 scholars, of which about 50 
per cent. attend the services of public worship. It is some- 
what disappointing to learn that not more than 20 per 
cent. of the scholars are memorizing the Shorter Cate- 
chism, and a less number than last year memorizing the 
Scriptures. There is, however, a large increase iu the giv- 
ing of the schools for missions and other schemes of the 
Church, and a higher standard of attainment reached 
hy those taking the “ higher religious instruction ” exami- 
patiops. More than half of those who wrote on the exami- 
nations passed well. 

The Temnerance Report was, perhaps, the most encour 
aging one ever presented, and elicited far less adverse criti- 
ciem than usual, The general opinion seemed to be that 
both the Church and the countrv are ready for Probibition, 
and that the sooner a prohibitory law for the Dominion is 
passed the hetter. The deliverance of Assemblv disposing 
of the report affirms that nothing short of Probibition, 
rigidly enforced, should ever be accepted as final or satis- 
factory. and that it was now the duty of the Dominion 
Porliament to enact a nrohthitory law: calls upon all the 
office hearers and members of the Church to use all availa- 
ble means to vromote total abstinence, and hasten the 
preparation of the neople for Prohibition. and urges sessions 
to use greater diligence to secure fuller compliance with 
the regulations for the teaching of temperance in all the 
public scheols. 

The statistical report, a volume of 111 pages, is a mine 
of valuable and interesting information. A few extracts 
from it will give some idea of the size and growth of the 
Church, It shows 1.769 ehurches under pastoral charges 
with a sitting sccommodation of 461.520 In these charges 
there are 83399 Preshyterian femilies, and 160.102 com- 
mupicanta, During the year 10 128 names were added to 
the communion ro!!s “on profession of faith.’* and 7 004 hv 
certificate from other congregations. During 1890, 698 
home mission stations are reported, in which there are 
7 149 families, with 9 050 communicants. These numbers 
renresent, in almost every instance, a considerable, and in 
some a large increase on thone of last yeor. 

The financial returns are no less satisfactory. The total 
exnenditure for strictly congregational purposes was $1,- 
589.919. and the totel eentrihutions to the various schemes 
of the Church, $288 453. The total revenues of the Church 
for the year were $2 002 810. which makes an average con- 
tribution of $24 01 per familv. and of $12 51 per communi- 
cant. At the dateof the Union, 1875-76. the revenne was 
$982 672: in 1880-'81. it had ricen to $1. 245.495; i» 1890-91. to 
$2 002 810. A more than doubled revenue in fifteen years is 
a very enconraging indicaton. The statistics of this year 
are the more valnable, as this !s the Centennial year of or- 
ganized Preshvterianiemin Canada. Tn 1791, there were 
only thirteen Presbyterian ministersin the country. In 1841, 
there were 200 000 of a Preshvterian povulation, but there 
was, as vet. no therlozical college andno foreign mission. 
Now the vopaulation has grown to about 800,000; and there 
are siz theological colleges, and an income of $115,000 for 





that $200 each. Not much progress has been made in the 
raising of an endowment of $200,000 for this fund, begun 
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the meeting of the Presbyterian Alliance to be heldin ‘i’ :- 
ronto next year: The Rev. Principal MacVicar, Dr. War- 
drope,Principal Grant, Dr. King, Dr. Reid,D.M. Gordon, }). 
J.MacDonnell, ministers, and the Hon. G. W. Roes; Justice 
Taylor, Justice McLeanan, John Chariton, M.P., W. M. 
Clark, Q.C., Hamilton Cassels, J. K. MacDonald, and W. 
B. MeMurrich, Elders. 
A proposal, from one of the American Presbyterian 
Churches, with reference to a Concensus Creed for all the 
Presbyterian Churches of the world, was received with 
favor; the general opinion being that such a Creed would 
be of much practical service, especially in home mission 
fields. The proposal was referred to a committee com- 
posed of the representatives above named, with instruc- 
tions to report to next Assembly. 
A plan was adopted for the establishment of presbyterial 
circulatisg libraries in the Northwest Territories, and the 
object commended to the favorable and liberal considera- 
tion of the Church, and especially to those who were in a 
position to send contributions of wholesome books and 
other literature. 

The Assembly will meet next year,in Erskine Church, 
Montreal, on the second Wednesday in June. 

ANNAN, ONTARIO. 


- 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE statement is made that at the meeting of the 
Board of Managers of the American Baptist Missionary 
Union at Cincinnati a few weeks since, out of seventy-five 
members, sixty were absent. 


....-According to official reports the number of Jews in 
the nine old provinces of Prussia who became Christians, 
between the years 1875 and 1888, was 2,101. During the 
same period 135 Christians went over to the Jews. 


...- The Methodist New Connexion (England), at its an- 
pual meeting, took up the question of union with the 
United Methodist Free Churches, but felt that immediate 
action was not desirable, in view of wide differences of 
opinion. 








.-.. The Roman Catholics of Scotland are endeavoring to 
repair the ravages of the past and by enlarging the Cathe- 
dral of Edinburgh, to'recall the days when Scotland was 
notable among notable countries for the splendors of its 
abbeys and churches. 


...-It is not often that a synagog is offered for sale. 
Hebrews are proverbially tenacious of any enterprise that 
is once taken up. The Temple Mount Sinai in New York 
City, has, however, proved a failure, there being really no 
constituency behind it, and it is openly advertised to the 
highest bidder. 


.-. The Pennsylvania Ministerium, now conneeted with 
the General Council, is the oldest Lutheran Synod in 
America, At its recent annual session, the 144th, a motion 
was made that its members be prohibited from preaching 
in pulpits of other denominations; but it was laid on the 
table by a vote of forty-two to fourteen. 


.... Notwithstanding the determined efforts of the Ortho- 
dox Church to suppress all religious dissent in Russia 
the number of sects, is constantly on the increase. Thus 
the Government of Novgorod, numbered 1,029 405 Ortho- 
dox and 8452 Raskolniks in 1880. In 1899, the figures were 
1,167.367 Orthodox, but 30.958 Raskolriks, i.e. Sectarians. 
In 1880, the latter constituted only 0.8 per cent. of the 
population; one decade later they represented 2 6 per cent. 


..- The Foreign Sunday-Schoo! Association gathers from 
time to time items of grext interest in regard to the estab- 
lishment and support of Sunday-schools in all parts of the 
world. Ina recent meeting letters were resd from Mexico, 
Barcelona, Furchal, Milan. Konigsbere, Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, Madagascar, China, Japan, and Turkey. Many of 
them acknowledged the receipt of eards, Suvday-school 
papers. and pictures, which were of great value in training 
the children to think. 


....Some Unitarians are getting dissatisfied with their 
name, alleging that it does not represent either the purpose 
or the principles for which the most active portion of its 
adherents stand; that manv who hold to the principles 
refuse to use it: that it is almost valueless for missionary 
purposes. They claim that some of the great leaders, 
as Channing, have been willing to use it only as a 
makeshift, but for that there seems no longer any Deces- 
sity. The national needs call for a Church quite clear of 
local, sectarian and dogmatic limitations. The name that 
it is urged will supply the deficiency is “ The Free Church 
of America.”’ 


....The Rev. Charles Klass, of Kansas City, Mo., writes 
us to say: 

I commend your article on * Boys’ Brigades” in a recent issue. 
We bave had inS. W. Tabernacle a company of thirty boys 
drilling for more than a year. It is no lénger an experiment 
with us. So marked and beneficial bas been its influence on the 
boys and in the church, that we are now forming a second and 
larger company. 

I know of nothing which begins to equal it in reaching and 
holding bovs for Christ. especiallv incorrigible boys. Swearing. 
irreverent hoodlums have been drilled into manliness and ® 
sense of obedience which is surprising. A goodly number have 
already joined the church. 


....From the new English Catholic Register for 1891. it 
appears that the Roman Catholic Hierarchv in England 
now includes 1 Cardinal (Manning). and 14 Bishops and 
Archhishops. while Scotland has 2 Archbishops and 4 
Bishops. The United Kingdom has 41 Peers or members 
of the Upver House of Pirliament, the Lower House 
having 76. However only 6 of these reoresent Kaclish dis- 
tricts, the others being Trish. The number of Catholic 
houses of worship ia Eagland ant Ssotland ts abort 1.309. 





foreign mission work, 
The following were appointed Representatives to attend 


the number of priests 2,890. The Catholic population is 
claimed to be ten millions, aad half of these in Ireland. 
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.---According to a special investigation made under the 
direction of the Cultus Minister Bourgeois,no less than one- 
fifth of the clergy paid by France consists of non-naturalized 
foreigners. The Concordat between France and the Vatican 
expressly stipulates that only Frenchmen are to be em- 
ployed in the churches and to receive pay from the State. 
The Cultus Minister is securing a full list of these foreign- 
ers, and proposes to deprive them of their positions and 
pay. Asa number of the most prominent Roman Catholic 
dignitaries in France belong to this class, the excitement 
over the enforcement of the Concordat conditions is great. 


..-. The Primitive Methodist churches of England have 
fora long time hadarule that the appointments to the 
Board of Trustees should be by seniority, among those who 
possessed certain qualifications. The result has been in 
not a few cases that men have been appointed who were 
very far advanced in life, and the feeling having arisen 
that the men for such grave responsibility should be se- 
lected from those who are in the prime of life, the Annual 
Conference at its recent meeting decided that the applica- 
tion on the part of any minister for superannuation was 
proof of his physical incapacity for the duties of trustee- 
ship. 

«+e. The Colorado Conference, Methodist Epiecopal, has 
voted 53 to 24 in favor of making women eligible to the 
General Conference, and 52 to <6 in favor of changing the 
Second Restrictive Rule so as to admit them. The Lay 
Electoral Conference, which met to elect lay delegates to 
the General Conference, was “ constituted on the under- 
standing,” says an observer, “that the validity of the 
membership of women as members of that body had not 
been called in question. There were several women dele- 
gates, and no one who watched the proceedings would have 
suspected that they were out of place. The laymen passed 
resolutions in favor of equal lay and ministerial represen- 
tation in the General Conference and the equality of women 
with men in the ecclesiastical councils of the Church.” 


.... The death of the Catholicos of Etchmiadzin, in the 
Caucasus, Russia, the Primate of the Gregorian Armenian 
Church, will give another opportunity for Russia tostrength- 
en her hold on the Arménians. Nominally the Catholicos is 
elected by representatives of the whole Armenian Church; 
practically the Czar controls the election by a veto power. 
Tt was due undoubtedly to the influence of the Russian 
Holy Synod that the late Catholicos put a bann upon the 
entry of Armenian Scriptures published by the American 
Bible Society, and whenever there are signs of increasing 
spiritual interest among the Armenians of Russia, the 
Synod brings some special pressure to bear through the 
Catholicos to prevent its development. The election of a 
new Catholicos will give additional opportunity ior eccle- 
siastical politics. 








Missions. 


DETAILED reports bave come in regard to the outbreak 
amorg the Chinese against the missions at Wuhu,a city 
on the Yang-tze River, fifty miles above Nanking. The 
missionary societies represented there are those of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. There are also large and extensive buildings be- 
longing to the Jesuits. For a number of days it was known 
that a mob of Chinese were threatening to loot the proper- 
ty of the Jesuits, having been roused by reports that the 
priests had killed many children and used their eyes for 
making medicine. On Tuesday, May 12th, a mob, number- 
ing several hundred, surrounded the Jesuit mission house, 
broke through the walls, drove out the priests, and set fire 
to the cathedral and other buildings. The mob then pro- 
ceeded to the English Consulate and destroyed considerable 
property; but the coolness of the Consul and the arrival of 
a local magistrate saved the building from being set on 
fire. The Consul and his wife escaped by dressing in 
Chinese costume, hurried to the Custom-house and em- 
barked with other residents on the receiving ship of the 
China Navigation Company. A number ‘of foreigners 
armed themselves and succeeded in repelling the mob, who 
twice undertook to loot the Custom-house and the resi- 
dence of the foreign officials. In the afternoon three 
Chinese gunboats arrived at Wuhu, and by firing blank 
cartridges frightened the mob, and additional protection 





was furnished by the arrival of some soldiers from Taiting. ° 


Protestant missionaries were not attacked, but following 
the advice of the Consul, took the ladies and children to 
Sbanghai. On May 16th, four days later, the natives of 
Nganking made an attack on the Roman Catholic mission 
there. The priests succeeded in keeping the mob off, and 
one of the assailants was arrested and punished. A de- 
scent was also made on the premises of the China inland 
mission, but serious damage was not done. A French man- 
of-war was sent for and arrived on May 18th. The captain 
informed the Governor of Nganking that if the rioters did 
not obey the mandates of the magistrates he would not 
hesitate to take strong measures. 


...-For some time there has been a discussion between 
Bishop Blyth, Anglican Bishop of Jerusalem, with the 
officers of the Church Missionary Society in regard to the 
proper course to take in the conduct of their missions in 
Palestine, Bishop Blyth taking the position that the work 
of the Church Missionary Society there is not a proper mis- 
sionary work, inasmuch as it is practically carried on more 
among the Greeks than among the Moslems, and claiming 
that their missions should be handed over to the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel. Thequestion was re- 
ferred to the Archbishop of Canterbury for consideration 
in the carly part of June, but his illness has prevented 
the decision of the matter. A sentence from the sermon 
delivered before the Society by the late Archbishop Magee 
expresses very fully the feeling of the Church Missionary 
Society officers, and is one with which all American socie- 
ties will cordially sympathize: 

“But in these countries [i. ¢. Palestine, etc.) it is not the 
Mobammedans slone to whom tbe Society preaches the Gospel, 
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The enlightenment of the Oriental Christians, lopg sunk in 
ignorance and superstition, has been an object of the Society's 
solicitade for three-quarters of a century. 

“ All we know of national characteristics and habits, all we 
know of the long education of the Mohammedans in their own 
religion—of the ability and zeal of the men who study and pro- 
fess it, and the clearness with which they hold their own opin- 
ions and hate our religion—all this, Iam afraid, tells us that it 
will not be possible for the sons of Japhet themselves to con- 
vert the Mohammedan race. That work, [ believe, must be 
done by their own blood and fiesh—by other sons of Shem. It 
seems to arise out of that that it will be our duty to set reform 
on foot among the Oriental churches—not to override them and 
dash ourselves to pieces against the strong rock of Mohammed- 
anism, but to trust that, by our own exertions and the exertions 
of others, the spirit of reform, of the disintegration in supersti- 
tion, of return to the Scriptures as the foundation ef all know!l- 
edge, may be set on foot among these Oriental churches, ard 
we may see them themselves become the true apostles of the 
Mohammedan races.” 


----Bishop Tucker, in writing from Uganda, uses the 
following language: 

“How shall [ find language to describe the wonderful work 
of God's grace which has been going on in the land? Truly, the 
half was not told me. Exaggeration about the eagerness of the 
people here to be taught there has been none. No words can 
describe the emotion which filled my heart as, on Suaday, De- 
cember 28th, I stood up to speak to fully 1,000 men and women, 
who crowded the church of Uganda. It was a wonderful sight! 
There, close beside me, was the Katikiro—the second man in the 
kingdom. There, on every hand, were chiefs of various degrees, 
all Christian men, and all in their demeanor devout and earnest 
toadegree. The responses, in their heartiness, were beyond 
anything I have heard, even in Africa. There was a second 
service in the afternoon, at which there must have been fully 
800 present. The same earnest attention was apparent, and the 
same spirit of devotion. I can never be sufficiently thankful to 
God for the glorious privilege of being permitted to preach to 
these dear members of Christ’s flock.”” 


.---The Cumberland Presbyterian Church reports for 
the last year as receipts for foreign missions $22 260, of 
which $10,984 were for the general fund; for special pur- 
poses, $1,107; through the Woman’s Board, $10,169. The 
disbursements were for the Japan Mission, $12,881, and for 
Mexico, $3,519. Inthe Japan Mission the only station is 
that of Osaka, where there are four missionaries and their 
wives, and six other ladies, two native pastors, fourteen 
other native laborers, ten churches with 623 communicants, 
and one school with 100 scholars. The additions to the 
church during the year were sixty-three. In Mexico there 
are two stations, Aguascalientes and Guanajuato, two mis- 
sionaries with their wives, three native helpers, and one 
church with nine members. There are also three schools 
with 198 pupils. The churches in connection with this mis- 
sion in Japan belong to what is known as the United 
Church, now called the Church of Christin Japan. 


.... he Church Missionary Society missionaries among 
the Telugus in India report continued increase in the num- 
ber of adherents, but express with one voice deep concern 
regarding the spiritual state, religious knowledge and 
moral standard of some of the congregations, which has 
necessitated in some cases severe discipline. They attrib- 
ute this to the inadequate supply of godly and well- 
instructed native agents, which it is their constant effort, 
especially in Masulipatam, to provide. A band of native 
itinerants has been doing a good work in visiting some two 
hundred villages and attending to the more important 
Hindu festivals. Atone of the latter the experience of 
Paul was vividly recalled to mind by the expression of a 
Pilgrim: “‘ What! this pest here, too?”’ 


....lt is reported thatas a resultof the great assistance 
given to the famine-stricken people of Shantung, China, in 
1889, when over $200,000 were distributed and over 100,000 
lives saved, a great many have been drawn to pay especial 
attention to Christianity as the religion which influences 
people for such deeds of kindness and mercy, and during 
1890 it is said that over a thousand persons were buap- 
tized whose attention was drawn to the religion of Christ 
by the fact that the missionaries were so prominent in se- 
curing this aid and distributing it. Not by any means 
were all these recipients of aid, but they saw what was 
being done for their fellow-men,and compared the fruits of 
Christianity with the fruits of heathenism. 


....The Missionary Society of the Primitive Methodist 
Church (England) reports an income of £11,099, and an ex- 
penditure ot £10,477. Aside from this there was the special 
income of the African fund, amounting to £3,313, with an 
expenditure of £2,263, The work of the Society is carried 
on entirely in Africa in the Kaffraria mission at Aliwal 
north. An increase of one hundred and fifty members was 
reported. ‘Che Zambesi mission had entailed considerable 
cost and some reverses have had to be encountered; but the 
party sent out by the Board have crossed the river, and are 
now engaged in real missionary work. 


....Within three months from the time of the looting 
of the mission premises in Honan, China, the Government 
had secured the restoration of a portion of the goods, had 
paid a full sum in compensation for the balance, and had 
given a proclamation for the gate of the mission premises. 
The alacrity with which this was done gives hope of simi- 
Jar success in other cases, notably those that have recently 
occurred at Wuhu. 

....At the close of this yeara decennial missionary cen- 
sus will be taken iu India which will be awaited with very 
much interest, especially in view of the growing influence 
which Christisns are exercising in that country. At the 
last National Congress 40 of the 600 delegates were Chris- 
tians, and their influence was sufficient to prevent any 
meetings being held on the Lord’s Day. 


...-The China Methodist Union has a membership of 
eighty-one. The Churehes represented are the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, United States, North and South, the 
Wesleyan Methodist, the Methodist New Connexion, the 
United Methodist Free Church, and tbe Bible Christians of 
England. 
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Che Sunday-Sehoal. 


LESSON FOR JULY 12th. 
CHRIST'S FIRST DISCIPLES.—Joan i, 20-42. 


NoteEs.—‘* Lamb of God.”—The expression is here used 
for the first time, and is suggested by the passage in Isaiah 
liii, 7: ‘‘ He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a 
sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he opened not tis 
mouth.” But there is an advance on the prophecy with 
which John connectsJesus;for here it is distinct) yst ated that 
the lamb is for sacrifice, as it ‘‘ taketh away the sins of the 
world.” This seems to imply that John had the sin-offer- 
ing io mind. ** Become before me.”’—Become his su- 
perior. “Was before me.”—When he “was with 
God,”———“I knew him not.”—Until he had the divine 
voice testifying of Jesus. “* Baptized with the Holy 
Spirit."—Not with water like John. “ Have borne 
witness.’’—Remem ber that this is the purpose of this Gos- 
pel, to present the witnesses that this Jesus is the Christ. 
“Two of his disciples.”—We are told that one was 
Andrew. The other was almost certainly John himself, 
the center of this Gospel. It was one who had a brother, 
and ope who modestly withheld his own name. 
“Where abidest thou?’’—This was not at his home in Naza- 
reth, but beyond Jordan, in Bethabara, where John was 
baptizing; and Jesus showed them where he was stopping. 
“The tenth hour.’’—About 4 P.M., if the Jewish style, 
and not the Roman, is used. ** Interpreted, Christ.”’— 
That is, Anointed. A king, or a priest, was anointed for 
his office. The Anointed, the Messiah to come, was one 
who should be anointed to rule Israel as king and priest. 
** Simon, son of John.”’—Here he is called the son of 
John (R. V.), but in Matt. xvi, 17, he is called the son of 
Jonah.—— --‘‘ Cephas,”’ *‘Peter.",—Both names mean rock, 
Cephas being Aramaic, and Peter, Greek. It was not un- 
usual on the occasion of a special crisis for a person to take 
a new name, 

Instruction.—John the Baptist had the virtue of self- 
sacrifice. He was but ‘‘a voice.” He passes away saying, 
“ He must increase but I must decrease.’’ It isan extraor- 
dinary merit in an old man, a teacher or pastor, if he 
is willing to retire when his work is done, and make room 
for a successor. Such a man loves God’s cause better than 
he loves his own fame. The moral here is for a Sunday- 
school teacher, or superintendent whose time of leadership 
is past, and who ought to make room for some one else. 

Jesus is the Lamb of God. This does not mean inno- 
cence but sacrifice. It is through the sacrifice of the Lamb 
that the sin is taken away. 

The sacrifice is not partial, but universal. ‘‘ The sin of 
the world” is all sin,“‘whoever will.” It is a general atone- 
ment, sufficient for all. 

Even Christ was endued by the descent of the Holy Spirit. 
There seemed then to be an accession of power that came 
tohim. Weare told before that he grewin wisdom, but 
this was a peculiar addition of spiritual strength. If 
Christ needed it, much more we. 

When the two disciples followed Jesus they formed the 
first nucleus of the Christian Charch. There was only one 
church, and that had only two members, and they did not 
even know that they were a church. But they had great 
hopes and ambitions. They were active, earnest young 
men, men willing te leave father and mother, their busi- 
ness and their financial prospects to engage in the cause. 
It was because they were not faint-hearted, and were will- 
ing to work and die for their Master that they had the 
grace to begin the Christian Church. Honor the two men 
who werethe first members of the Church, and remember 
their names, Andrew aud John. 

Notice that Andrew and John were not called by Jesus, ” 
The first two disciples followed him of their own accord, 
They heard their own religious teacher tell who he was, 
and their own hearts stirred them; they were volunteers. 

Observe also that the first two disciples who followed 
Jesus had already received much religious instruction. 
They were John the Baptist’s disciples. They had been 
searching after the truth; they were eager to fiud it wher- 
ever they could. A man who really wants to find the truth 
has already half found Christ, even if he has not yet learned 
of him. 

John the Baptist did not try to keep his two disciples 
when they had found a new Master; he gave them up im- 
mediately, just as a good teacher gives up his scholars to a 
better teacher. 

The two Johns were alike in that they did not try to 
magnify themselves. It is true that the disciple John did, 
through his mother, ask for a seat next to Christ in his 
kingdom. But that was before he quite understood what 
the kingdom was. In his Gospel he hides his own person- 
ality and does not mention himself except very modestly. 
He does not say that he was the other one with Andrew, 
nor that he also found his own brother James, but only 
that Andrew “‘ first’’ found his brother Simon. Don’t be 
all the time talking and thinking about yourself. Think 
of other people. 

Andrew found Simon, his brother. He must find seme- 
body, and that somebody was naturally his own brother. 
It is not every one who finds it easiest to bring his own 
family to Jesus. That speaks well not only for his zeal, but 
for his personal character. 

Andrew was nota man of whom we bear much. He 
makes no great figure in the Gospels nor in subsequent 
Christian history. We know nothing of him scarcely, ex- 
cept that he led Bis brother Peter to the Master: but that 
wasa great deal to do. The man who brought Peter, or 
Luther, or Judson or Moody into the Christian Church has 
done a great work for God, even if the world knows noth- 
ing about him. The teacher may think he does very little, 
but it may be that the one or two he is the means of convert- 
ing will do a great work for God. 

The discipling of Peter was a great event for him, and 
Christ indicated its importance by giving Simon a new 
name. Let us when we take the name of Christian under- 


stand that it is the great event of our lives, and a 
life begins from that hour. : i 
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Biblical Research. 


STATE CHARITY IN ANCIENT 
ATHENS, 


BY T. 8 POTWIN. 








CHRISTIANITY has so long had the credit 
of first cansiog the establishment of effect- 
ive means of charitable relief that it is 
somewhat startling to read in the newly 
recovered Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens 
of the public care of orphans, widows and 
the insane. But this is here spread out be- 
fore us in unmistakable terms. 

In Chap. 24,in describing the joint ad- 
ministration of Aristides and Themistocles, 
orphans are enumerated among those pro- 
vided for by public ex»enditure. Again in 
Chao. 56, in detailing the duties of various 
officials, one is mentioned who brings in- 
dictments against the stewards of orphans 
and heiresses who prove untrue to their 
trusts, and against such as cause injury to 
an orphan house. He was also empowered 
to see that an insane person did not waste 
his property. He also had akind of general 
eharge of orphans, heiresses and widows. 

In regard to these last, the care was 
carried to a point of refinement which 
modern society has not attempted, at least 
in any open, avowed form. 

The uaborn, fatherless one was nourished 
by the State, if need was, in the case of 
widows, who, after the death of their hus- 
bands ‘“‘ox#rrwvra xbew,” The official in 
question had charge of the disbursement 
of funds for all these purposes. He seems to 
have been a kind of m:dern jadge of pro- 
bate with charitable functions. 

We certainly have here solid additions to 
history, not merely a few new facts, but a 
view of sociological development with which 
the ancient world has not been credited. 
Writers ou these subjects have almost uni- 
formly devied to pagin antiquity any or- 
gavized aid for the depenient classes. 
Chastel, ia his well nigh exhaustive trea: - 
ment of the casritiesof theearly Caristian 
times, suys of the pre-Christian ages: ‘* Ex- 
posed coiliren aod poor orphaas, und:r 
pagan barbarism, were made to pevple its 
ergastula, its schoois of gladiators and its 
places of prostitution.” 

But, on the contrary, we see that in 
Athens ceaturies before Christ there existed 
in theory at least the most perfect State pro- 
vision forthe unfurtuuate who were unable 
to provide for themselves, 

Grove in his eighteenth chapter shows 
that he has g.iued some giimypse of this 
state of things, apvarently through the 
study of Greek law terms; tor he says that 
** Greek law was caretul of the poor orphan 
and the heiress.’’ 

Thus, toangs to Aristotle and his careful 
decipherers, ancient humauity gains another 
point in our admiration, and the modern 
world loses One 1u its exciusive pride, 

HARTFORD, CONN, 


> 





Pror. A. H. SAYCE regards the Baby- 
lonian royal names Ammi and Khammu, 
as equivalent tu tne Assyrian Kimtu, ana 
all of them as the name of a god, He says: 


“Ben-Ammi was the * father of the children 
of Ammon,’ according to Gen. xix, 33. The 
younger daughter of Lot ‘also bare « son, and 
called bis name Ben-Ammi, the same as the 
father of the children of Ammou unto this 
day’; and the Oid Testament presents us with 
names like Ammiel Amminadab, Balaam and 
Jeroboam; whiie Assur bani-pal telis us of 
Ammu-ladia, King of the Kedarites. Tue more 
correct rendering of Numb, xxii, 5, would be 
*Pethor, which is by the river (Euphrates) of 
the land of the children of ‘Ammo,’ and it is 
stated in acuneifurm text (W. A. I., ii, 54, 65) 
that Emu—the exact equivaient of the Hebrew 
*’Ammo—was the name given to the god Nergal 
by the Shunites on the western banks of the 
Euphrates.’, 


—_. 
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Ministerial Register. 





BAPTIsT. 


COLLIN, ©, Gu rec. July ist, Rowavton, Conn. 

CAMBRIDGE, A. A., Middiebury, Vt., accepts 
call to Billerica, Mass. 

CHASE, W. T., Boston, Mase., called to Phila- 
deipmia, Penn. 

DINSMORE, J. W., Bloomington, II1., called to 
San Jose, Cal. 

FURMAN, CHARLes B., Royersford, Penn., 
resigns. 

nBats. FRANK A. rec. July lst, Binghamton, 


KEYsS J.J., Dunkirk, accepts call to Buffalo, 

TEASDALE. J. 8., rec. July lst, Camden, N. J. 

VILLIERS, WALTER, Hamilton, accepts call to 
Port Crane, N. Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


AUSTIN, F D., Hudson. N. H., withdraws resig- 
nation at request of church. 
BAQOS, J. F., inst. Jaly ist, West Oakland 








BARNUM, Geonst, Bantsltyiie, Ind., died, 
June i5th. 


BOGGESS, Exuio1T B., Kaukauna, Kan., re- 
signs. 


BIGELOW, E. V., Yale Sem., accepts call to Co- 
hasset. Mass. 


BUSP EY. scr, Campton, accepts call to 
Wak Pro pt P 


BUCK, taeda H., Crown Point, N. Y., accepts 
call to Conway. N. H. 
CAMPBELL, James M., Watertown, Wis.. ac- 
cepts call to Morgan Park, ILI. 
COURTER, J. E., Spring Hill, accepts call to 
Onaga, Kan. 
er —— ce C. Hy Peoria Sem., accepts call 


FELLOWES EpwaepC.., inst. July ist, Acush- 
net (New Bedford), Mass. 
GREEN, James B., New Grand Chain and Olm- 
nite | Ta call to Dongola, Mill Creek and 
In, ° 


GRIFFI. 3 WwW: R., Utica, N. Y., accepts call to 
Berwick 


HENDRY. THomas, Pacitc Theo. Sem., accepts 
call to Rio Vista, Cal 


HULBERT, P. S., No. ch., Providence, R. L, 
resigns. 

HUMPHREYS. Joun, Ransom, Mich., resigns. 

LEEPER, Cares 8.. Batavia, Ill.. accepts 
call to Park Place ch., Omaha, Neb. 

MACOMBER. praan G., Custer City, accepts 
call to Ciark,s D. 

MARSH, LORING Ay Springfield, Mass., died 
June 22d. aged 7 

MERCER, H. W., Sicubivasi accepts call to 
Loon, Ia. 

MILES. ArTuour. Chicago Sem., accepts call to 
Pecatonica, 11). 

NICHOLS, Joun R.. inst. July Ist, Medina, Ohio. 

NUTTING, Wa.uuace, Park cb.. St. Paul, 
Minv., accepts cail to Seattle, Wash. 

PARMELEE, Wi.114M J., Morristown, N. J., 
resigns. 

PRESTON, E. E., Linnwood, Kan., accepts call 
to Belknap and Cincinnati, la. 

SHULL. Gripertr L, Harlan, accepts call to 
Eagle Grove. la. 

STEW ART. IsaAMBERT B.. No. Yarmouth, Me. 
accepts call to Milton Miils, N. H. 

THING, MiLo J.P., Springfield, Neb., resigns. 

VOORHEES, J. Spencer, First ch., Pueblo, 
Col., resigns. 

WALKER. C, E., Sauk Rapids, Minn., accepts 
cali to Burweli. Neb. 

WATERMAN, WItu14M A., First ch., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., resigns. 

WHEATON, Henry, Berlin, N. H., resigns. 

WHEELWRIGHT, Jugn B., Anoka, Minn., re- 
signs. 

WOOD, Jos1au A., Baraboo, Wis., resigns. 

LUTHERAN. 

BEHRINGER, G. F.. New York, N. Y., accepts 
cali to Saddle River, N. J. 

BERGENER, A. 8.. Columbus Theo. Sem., ac- 
cepts call to Detroit. Mich, 

CORDES, A., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 

JENSEN, J., Alden, Minn., accepts call to Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

GUSTAFSON, S. O., Varna, IIL, resigns. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

BEALE, Davip J . Johnstown, Penn., accepts 
call to Frederick City. Md. 

BROWN. W. & Prastevilte, accepts call to 
Sand Lake, N 

CAMPBELL, ervanr M., ord. and inst. May 
27th, Ly ons. N. J. 

COUs,, Wanar W., inst. recently, Ca yuga, 


CONKLIN. J. W., Saugerties, accepts call to 
Preston Hollow, N. Y. 


Cowman, Hecror P, inst. July ist, Tina, 
0. . 


EELLS, J 4Mes. inst. July ist, Englewood, N. J. 

EGGLESTON E. F., Danville, Va., accepts call 
to Baitimore, Md. 

HYD«, W. M.. New Waterford, 0., accepts 

cali to Frank!inville, Md. 

JOHNSON, FREDERICK W., inst. June 25th., 
Wharton 3. cu. , Poiladelphia, Penn. 

McCLELLAND, H. T., inst. July Ist, Bellefield, 
Penn. 

NILES, Wittiam H., inst. June 29th, Table 
Kock. Neb. 


ROBERTSON, Jounn. Glasgow, Scotland, called 
to Fi st ch., New York, N. Y. 

SMITH, J. M., inst. July lst, Santa Maria, Cal. 

STEENS, WL. inst. June 19th, Danville, 
Penn. 

WATSON, T. S. Spokane Falls, Wash., resigns. 

WILLIAMS, g EORGE, Niobrara, Neb., called to 
Mitchell, N. D. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


ASSHETON, WILu1AM H., St. Louis, Mo., 
cepis call to West Philadelpnia, Pean. 

DU HAMEL, WILtraM, inst. July Ist, Mans- 
field, Penn. 

maa ing R. W., Tishilwa, accepts cali to Mo- 
ine 

HOPKINS (3d), Joun Henry, New York, N. Y., 

accepts call to « bicago, I)). 

JORDAN, WALTER. Philadelphia, accepts call 
to Oak Lane, ee 
LEWIS. W. G. 

Ocego. N. .” 
MACKAY. T. J.. inst. July Ist, Omaha, Neb: 
SESSUMS. Davis. consecrated Asst. Bishop 

of Louisiana, June 24th, New Orleans, La. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

CRATE, | . Meth. Epis., Elmer, N. J., died 
Sane 2th aged 61. 

FIROR, M. L., Ref., inst. July Ist, Union 


Bridee, ue 


MOERDY, Ws Ref., Muskegon, called to 
eltess 


MILLS, es "g.."North Brookfield, Mass., 
accepts call to Cieveland, O 
mca. caw R., Gheeciaesh. accepts call 


to Mea 
PARMELEN, )| ay Morristown, N, J., 


+» Stillwater, accepts call to 


quali re ‘Rowenr, Cleveland, called to Spring- 


SHANNON. J A., United Pres., called to Cin- 
cipvati. Ohio. 

Rassue BURY. E.. Unit... Nottingham, Eng- 

and. accepts cal! to Dighton, Mass 

TAL LM AGE. ¢ GoYN Bet, Somerville, N. J., died 
June 

VAN dOUTE. Ref.. South Hoiland, IIL, 

WIEMER Fs varia x "Meth. Kpis., Sal 

REDERICK, Me! " em 
N, Y., died Jane 25th. = , 





Ftcte 


Tx. prompt mention in eur list of “Books of the 
Week" will be considered by us an equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will quide us in 
the selection of works for further netice.] 





A RARE AND CURIOUS BOOK.* 


THis book was written in Rome in 1676, 
by an Irish Roman Catholic priest named 
Francis O’Malloy. It is, except the title- 
page and dedication, entirely in the Irish 
language. It is a catechism of Roman 
Cathohc doctrines and a controversial 
treatise combined. It posserses all the 
pictureequeness and charm of style so 
noticeable in the Irish theological writers 
of that time, and which form suc? strik- 
ing features in Keating’s ‘‘ Three Shafts 
of Death,” and is, in its way, quite as re- 
markable a book as Keating’s. When it 
was written, the Irish language was in a 
very different state from the moribund 
condition in which it is at present. It 
was then the only language known by 
ninety per cent. of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland and Scotland, and it was for 
them that Lucerna Fidelium was written. 
In spite of the great learning displayed 
in it, in spite of its charming simplicity 
of style and general currectness of Jan- 
gusge, the Roman Catholic Church has 
never issued a second edition of it, nor 
has it ever been translated into Euglish. 
For more than a hundred years after it 
was published, Gaelic or Irish continued 
to be the only language known by an 
immense majority of the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland and Scotland; and one is 
irresistibly driven to the conclusion that 
had a controversial book of equal merit 
been published in any European lan- 
guage save Irish, 1t would have gone 
through many editions in the language in 
which it was first published, and would 
have been translated into English a hun- 
dred yearsago. Two hundred and fifteen 
years is a long time for one edition of a 
great theological book to last, especially 
when a hundred years after it was issued 
the language in which it was written 
wus spoken by more than three millions 
of people. It is plain that Lucerna 
Fidelium was negkcted by the Roman 
Cathol.c Church for the same reason 
that the ‘‘ Three Snafts of Death” was 
neglected—because it was written in the 
Irish language. The existence of that 
language as a cultivated form of speech 
would place an almost insurmountable 
barrier between the English Protestants 
and the Irish Roman Catholics; the Irish 
could never become ‘ missionaries” for 
the propagation of the faith among the 
Saxons, had they stuck like the Welsh to 
the language of their forefathers. It was 
for this reason that Keating’s great work, 
of which a review may be seen in THE 
INDEPENDENT of April 16th, was never 
publisned by the Roman Catholic Church; 
aod it was for the same reason that his 
other great theological treatise, ‘‘ The 
Keyshield of the Mass,” still remains in 
manuscript. 

A transiation of the Irish preface to the 
Lucerna Fidelium cannot but be interest 
ing: it is therefore given as literally as it 
could be made: 

“Itis true yet sorrowful to relate that 
within a short time, such a fog of ignorance 
has grown amongthe young and aged of 
Ireland (I do not include poor Scotland of 
the Ga-ls over which the wave came many 
years ago) that not only are many of them 
without learning or instruction, but alas! 
many more of them are entirely destitute 
of that guide that is necessary to every one 
who wishes to save his soul, namely, Chris- 
tian teaching, and true knowledge of the 
articles that are in dispute between them- 
selves and their persecutors. Books are 
full of that knowledge yhich they ought 
to possess; but alas! the common people do 
not understand any language well but 
Gaelic, and allof them are not capab'e of 
reading it or writing it. 

“Myself and others who desire to assist 
our friends in going from their pilgrimage 
here to their true country, Heaven, have 
thought it would be profitable to put this 
teaching in Gaelic (in order to give light to 








* LucexNa FIDELIUM, stU FasciccuLcs Ds- 
CERPTUS aB CUATORIBUS MAGIS VERSATIS QUI 
TRACTARUNT DE DOCTRINA CHRISTIANA. Rome: 
Typis Sacre Congreg. de Propaganda Fide. 1676. 








that part of Ireland and Scotland which un- 
derstands no other tongue) about divine be- 
lief, the lesson of life, Christian doctrine, 
the true sense of the articles believed by 
Catholics, which those wto have gone astray 
do not admit, and, who, therefore, do not 
understand them as Catholics do. 

“ But as we are not strong in the Gaelic 
language, having been from the age of a 
student not near [Gaelic] books, but far 
over the sea without them for nearly forty 
years, and the learned men distant from 
whom we could get our fill of [Gaelic]conver- 
sation and of old, polished, powerful [Gae- 
lic] words that would be profitable: and, as 
the language is rich and capacious in those 
good things that are iu other languages, 
and as it isa polished tongue; therefore [we 
will be content] if we can, with God’s help, 
put down clearly and simply what we de- 
sire, altho we may sometimes go astray in 
doctrine or in unity of words. We think it 
right to make this excuse on account of our 
long sojourn among strangers and travelers; 
and may there be more wise, discreet people 
that will pray for us on account of our en- 
deavor and our care. than there will be of 
those who reproach our work because of its 
lowliness and simplicity; for, were it in the 
ocean depths of the Gaelic language we 
put down ail, little would be the good we 
would do to the common, untrained people. 
Therefore, I beseech vou, readers and coun- 
trymen, to join me in wishing a good use to 
be made of this little book; [and may it be] 
tothe glory of God, and the good of the 
souls of all whocommence it, to whom may 
God give grace on earth and glory in Heav- 
en!” 

In spite of the very loose manner in 
which the above preface is written in the 
original, and the necessity there was to 
put some words and phrases in brackets 
in order to make the English translation 
intelligible, three things are plainly to be 
understood from it: first, that such a 
book as the one under notice was sorely 
wanted in Ireland; second, that the great 
mass of the Irish Roman Catholics of the 
period at which the book was written, 
understood only Irish; third, that no 
such language as Scotch Gaelic existed in 
the seventeenth century, for Luccrna 
Fidelium was plainly intended for the 
Scotch Gaelic-speaking Roman Catholics, 
as well as for their co-religionists in 
Ireland who spvke the same language. 

When the necessity of such a book was 
so great, and when there was, from the 
close of the Jacobite wars in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century to the 
time of the Irish famine in 1847, a con- 
tinually increasing number of people 
speaking the language in which it was 
written, why was not a second edition of 
it published? and when the language in 
which it was written began to decline, 
why was it not translated into English? 
These are questions that cannot be hon- 
estly answered without throwing the 
blame on the Roman Catholic Churcb, 
and saying that it desired the extinction 
of the language the people of Ireland 
had spoken for thousands of years, which 
contained the written and unwritten his- 
tory and traditions of their race, and 
which found their chief claim to be a 
distinct people and an independent na- 
tion. When the bulls of Popes Adrian 
and John the XXII are remembered, and 
when the fate of Keating’s great works 
in the Irish language, and the fate of 
the Lucerna Fidelium are also remem- 
bered, he must, indeed, be a sanguine 
{rish nationalist who imagines that 
Ireland can ever throw off the yoke 
of England as long as she remains under 
the yoke of Rome, and as long as Rome 
maintains its present attitude respecting 
Irish nationality. 

Why did the author of this book Jament 
because the bulk of his countrymen knew 
no language save Gaelic? He uses a good 
deal stronger expression than ‘‘alas,” the 
word into which the Gaelic pbrase 
is turned. He says Mo nuar, ‘‘ my sor- 
row,” or “*my wo.” Imagine a Polish 
priest writing a book for the instruction 
of his countrymen in religious matters, 
and lamentiog that they did not know 
German or Russian! If he madesuch a 
remark in such a book, his countrymen 
would never have read it, and his life 
would be in danger if they could lay 
hands on him. The fact of the author of 
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his time wished for its extinction, for the 
natural instincts of all peoples lead them 
to love and bonor the language of their 
nation and their race. Such an unnatu- 
ral and unpatriotic expression as this good 
priest uses could never have originated 
with himself. It must have been inspired 
by that Church of which he was sucha 
faithful servant. He could not have been 
moved to lament the use of their national 
language by his countrymen because of 
its being a barbarous tongue, for he ad- 
mits that it is ‘‘ polished,” and that it is 
rich and capacious in those good things 
that are in otber languages.” He must 
have known that Irish could by no possi- 
bility bedisplaved but by English. What, 
then, were the influences that induced 
him to utter thestrongest lamentation his 
national language could supply him with, 
because his countrymen continued the 
use of that language instead of English? 

The only books in the Irish language 
that the Roman Prepaganda is known to 
have published are the one under notice 
and another by an Irish friar called Bona- 
venture O’Hussey. This book is styled 
** Teagasg Criosdaighe,” or *‘ Christian 
Teaching,” and bears the date of 1707. It 
was printed with the type that had been 
cast for the Lucerna Fidelium, and, like 
it, nosecond edition or English transla- 
tion, so far as the writer can find out, was 
ever published, 





The Origin of Property in Land. By 
Fustel de Coulanges, translated by Marga- 
ret Ashley, with an introductory chapteron 
the English Manor. By W. J. Ashley. Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. (Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., 
London.) We are glad to see this Essay by 
the late M. Fustel de Coulanges in an Eng 
lish dress. It is still an open question 
whether the bold and learned author, had 
he lived, would have been able to establish 
the point at waich he was apparently aim- 
ing, that there is no conclusive evidence 
that, back of the ownership of land in sev- 
eralty lies a social state in which it was 
held by a free community who worked it in 
common. Whether he would have been able 
to carry his argument far enough to reach 
this point or not, be gave the established 
opinion on that ¢ubject a rude shaking up. 
His Essay, read in connection with Mr. See- 
bohm’s ‘English Village Community,” 
shows reason for believing the assumption 
of a primitive owpership in common to 
be more than doubtful. Professor Ashley 
gives M. Fustel’s Essay the aid it needs be 
fore a public to whom his argument will be 
more or less of asurprise, by explaining the 
question and the point at which M. Fustel 
aims his artillery. The importance snd 
bearing of the discussion come at once into 
view when it is remembered that Henry 
George finds the strong starting point for 
his argument ag to State (or commop) own- 
ership of landin the assumption so easily 
conceded by Sir Henry Maine and Mauer 
and a)l their followers, that we can go back 
toa historic period, not so very remote, 
when landownership was in common and 
not in severalty. M. Fustel disputes this 
assumption, and subjects the evidence ad- 
duced to support it to an examination 
which, to say the least, has introduced a 
very lively dissent into the case. He shows 
that early German custom, as we see it in 
Cesar and Tacitus, and down thruugh the 
Middle Ages, was based en private property 
in land, that the indirect example 
of. periodic redistribution is derived 
from a blunder, that among the Jews pri- 
vate ownership of land was at least as 
ancient as Abraham’s purchase of the field 
of Macpelah, and that ia the earliest Ger- 
manic times of which we have any kpowl- 
edge, estates were cultivated by servile or 
semi-servile tenants, rather than by a free 
community in common, on the model of 
the Mark. In other words, M. Fustel bring 
into question that whole theory of primi- 
tive life which was assumed to be disclosed 
in Tacitus and Cwsar, and denies altogether 
that we have a right to start with the 
theory of that free, self-governing, land- 
owning village community denoted as the 
mark. His tendency, so far as he can be 
committed to a positive opinion by an 
argument which is rather a bold challenge 
of the current doctrine than the publication 
of a new one, appears to be toward Mr. 
Seebohm’s theory of a manorial tenure of 
land after the model of the Roman villa. 
The broad assertion of this view will, how- 
ever, land us in difficulties are not provided 
for by M. Fustel. In what he says of the 
Hebrew customs or of the Scottish, for exam- 
ple, itis not enough toshow that land wag 





also held in severalty. The questioh returns, 
which of the two methods was primitive. 
The Jewish community in the ownership of 
land was at ail events a family, not a mark 
por a free village nor a household. 


There are abundant indications of the. 


same idea in the Celtic clan ownership and 
savage or semi-savage tribal relations to 
land. The point on which M. Fustel is 
strong and which he presses with argu- 
ments that cannot be met easily, lies in the 
question whether in all these cases, as for 
example, in the Russian mir, the Gaelic 
clan, the German mark, the ownersbip does 
not lie back in an overiord, chief or lord of 
the manor, and whether ownership in com- 
mon is not an artificial and later conception 
far more natural to a highly developed 
modern society then in primitive condi- 
tions, 


The Conflicts of Labor and Capita, 
Historically and Economically Consid- 
ered: Being a History and Review of the 
Trades Unions of Great Britain, showing 
their Origin, Prooress, Constitution and 
Objects, in thetr Varied Political, Social, 
Economical and Industrial Aspects. By 
George Howell, MP. (Macmillan & Co., 
New York. $2.55) This volume hardly 
requires any more descriptiion than is con- 
tained in the very full title which we have 
given. above. It is the second edition of a 
work published in 1878, but has been so 
much revised as to be substantially written 
over, while in the twelve years which has 
elapsed since 1878 industrial history has 
madesuch progress as to call for yet more 
change and expansion in writing the book 
down to the present time. Mr. Howellisa 
man of knowledge and sense. He is no 
socialist nor communist, nor does he believe 
that the world is to be regenerated by abol- 
ishing capital, profits, or wages, oron any 
other basis than that of hard work, indus- 
trious habits, self-control, honesty and jus- 
tice. This means that he is one of the fair- 
est, most intelligent, and best of the writers 
on the industrial question who have taken 
up the labor side of the discussion. His 
book is one which every fair-minded man 
who has not seen it will thank us for direct- 
ing his attention to, tho we must add that 
we are far from accepting all of Mr. Howell’s 
conclusions. Some allowance will bave to 
be made by the American reader for the 
fact that the book is addressed to the Brit- 
ish public and composed of British material. 
It is possible that some facts as to the pur- 
poses, objects and methods of the men may 
be true in England which are not true here. 
Certainly intimidation has been a very 
considerable factor in strikes here. A 
less rosy view would have to be given of 
the average conduct of the American strik- 
erstbanis given by Mr. Howell of Bnitish 
strikers. As tothe employment of appren- 
tices Mr. Howell describes the British 
unions as, on the whole, favorable to it. 
This cannot be said bere. Asto strikes he 
fully concedes their enormous expense, but 
does not call it extravagance, claiming first 
that the objects aimed at by them are in 
many cases such as transcend cost and are 
not to be estimated at a money value. In 
the next place he thinks that they have 
been more successful than economists gen- 
erally admit, and have had a powerful effect 
in pusning forward industrial reform. As 
to hours of labor he favors the reduction to 
a shorter term and believes that great bene- 
fits have followed the shortening which has 
already been won. He points out the dis- 
tinction, better understwod in England than 
here, between Trades Unious designed to 
act primarily on the labor and wages prob- 
lem, and what he calls Friendly Societies 
whose object is mutual aid. As to co-oper- 
ation he takes much the same ground which 
has been taken by the best economists here, 
that itis by no means to be dropped out of 
sight, but that the men are not yet ona 
bigh enough plane of moral discipline to 
promise satisfactory results or to furnish a 
solid basis for permanent industrial pros- 
perity. The historical parts of the book 
noted in the title remain substantially un- 
changed. We hardly need to add more to 
this notice than to say that while the book 
shows an obvious bias, it isa bias toward 
the side which has received none too much 
favor from economists, and that the author 
probably understands the question from 
the workingmen’s point of view better and 
presents it better than any one who has 
written with the same end in view. 


Pilgrims in Palestine. By Violet Hodg- 
kio. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.50.) It is long since we read a pleasanter 
book than this note-book of wanderings in 
Palestine. It is not a learned treatise, it 
has no claim to originality of research or 
archeological acumen; what we like in it, 
what has lured us on to read it through, is 
itssimplicity. There isa childlike freshness 


quickly an enthusiasm, slender and light, 
for the mere pleasure of reading. It can be 
read in an hvuur or two, and it will be time 
not unprofitably spent. Gray Days 
and Gold. By William Winter. (New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 7% cents.) This 
is one of those delightful little books, so 
rare and so welcome, to which one comes 
as to ripe wild strawberries. Mr. Winter 
writes prose with a poetic swing; whatever 
he describes looks as if the June sun were 
shining upon it. These little essays treat 
of English scenes and English life and liter- 
ature with such enthusiasms, and yet with 
such delicate reserve, that it is a precious 
privilege to read them. Some poems in Mr. 
Winter’s best vein close the volume. 
A Book o’ Nine Tales. By Arlo Bates. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1) Mr. Arlo 
Bates knows how to tell a good short story, 
and in this volume we have nine excellent 
little tales separated from one another by 
eight interludes. It is a book for the ham- 
mock, a book to be read between naps. Mr. 
Bates’s style is simple, elegant, and his dic- 
tion possesses much of the terseness and 
vividness so necessary to the healthy life of 
the short story. We have nothing but 
outright praise for A Book o’ Nine Tales, 
and we wish our readers the happiness 











that will come of perusing it. Col- 
onel Carter of Cartersville. By F. 
Hopkinson Smith. (Boston: Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) The artist-author of 
this story of Southern life is a writer of ex- 
cellent qualities. His feeling for the pic- 
turesque is keen and sure, and his humor is 
delightful. The critics who clamor for ab- 
solute realism in fiction wii! affirm, and with 
truth on their side, that Colonel Carter is a 
mere ludicrous effigy of the old-time South- 
ero gentleman under the new régime; but 
no critic can truthfully say that the story is 
not delightful reading. It is so much bet- 
ter than man-milliner realism that there is 
no comparison. 


Books which influenced our Lord and 
his Apostles: Being a Critical Review of 
Apocalyptic Jewish Literature. By John 
EK. H. Thomson, B.D., Stirling, Scotland. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4.20.) The author 
of this volume attempts for his problem 
the study of Jewish Apocalyptics, such as 
the Enoch Books, Baruch, the Psalter of 
Solomon, the Book of Jubilees and the As 
sumption of Moses, in their relation to our 
Lord and his Apostles. Accepting for his 
starting point some of the points pressed by 
Bishop Lightfoot, in his “ Dissertation on 
the Essenes,’’ in the Commentary on the 
Colossians, he parts with him at the criti- 
cal point and comes to a wholly different 
conclusion. His general argument is that 
the Essenes were the authors of the 
Apocalyptic literature with its strongly 
expressed and definite expectation of the 
coming Messiab, its doctrine of angels, 
spirits, the life to come and the final judg- 
ment. Hesees in this body an organization 
prepared to accept Jesus and attributes to 
it the greeting of Simeon inthe Temple. It 
is his opinion that in some free way which 
opened to him the doctrine and faith of the 
order and drew to him the sympathy of its 
better spirits, our Lord was an Essene. He 
quotes in support the assertion of Ginsburg 
that every Jew was obliged to belong to one 
of the three orders, and expresses his own 
opinion that the family of Joseph was 
Essene. To this he adds the point, dismissed 
as of noimportance by Bishop Lightfoot, 
that our Lord nowhere in the Gospels comes 
intocollision with the Essenes. This asse:- 
tion that the Essenes were the authors of 
the Apocalyptic Literature is the key to bis 
whole position. If this can be established 
it will prove that there lay within that 
body an inner morality of the purest, freest 
and most spiritual type, the direct contrary 
ofthe monastic Simon Stylites type which 
has been identified in the Epistle to the 
Colossians as threatening the Church and 
which is repugnant to the whole spirit of 
Jesus. We will add that in treating of the 
Book of the Revelation Mr. Thomson joins 
issue with Vischer as to his theory that it is 
originally a Jewish Apocalyptic composition 
written over by a later Christian hand. The 
whole discussion is reverent, and highly 
suggestive. It opens a comparatively new 
field and discusses it in a fresh way. 


The Writers of the New Testament, their 
Style and Characteristics, by the late Rev. 
William Henry Simcox, M.A., is to be re- 
garded as the second part of ‘“‘The Lan- 
guage of the New Testament,” by the same 
author. It isa neat little book, mucb com- 
pressed by means of multitudinous abbre- 
viations, but nevertheless pleasant to read. 
Itis a studious and studied work over all 
the main characteristics of the various 





writers of the New Testament and their 











in the style, and the author is so sincerely | style, with a scope very fairly expressed by 
delighted with writing that one catches | the title. The synoptic problem is dealt 


with briefly—of course not couclusively; the 
open questions respecting the authorship of 
certain of the books, as Hebrews, are treated 
in a scholarly manner, tho not at all ex- 
haustively; and the main strength of the 
work and study are put into the matter of 
words and phrases from a Greek point of 
view. Many tables of words are given, to 
show the different vocabularies and fre- 
quency of use of this or that expression in 
the various writers, and specimens of Hel- 
lenic and Hellenistic composition are given, 
from Polybius, Philo, the Septuagint writ- 
ers, and others, in order that the student 
may hayée a broader view. The work is 
earnest, the scholarship accurate, tho lim- 
ited, and the whole a very fair help for a 
student who has not mastered the general 
linguistic facts. But this book is no more 
a complete exposition of its subjects, or of 
any part thereof, than are the various 
“primers” in the several sciences or branches 
of literature. The scholar will take pleas- 
ure in reading and sifting: but the beginner 
should be advised that the book contains 
studies merely, which, tho full of life 
and suggestiveness, with some originality, 
by no means exempt him from a hunt 
through the old and familiar bookshelves if 
he would attain a competent view of the 
subject. As with “The Language of the 
New Testament,” the reader cannot help 
regretting that the author did not live to 
execute a larger and maturer work. (New 
York: Thomas Whittaker. 16mo, pp. viii, 
190. Price, 75 cents.) 


A Religious Encyclopedia or Diction- 
ary of Biblical, Historical, Doctrinal and 
Practical Theology, Based on the Real- 
Encyklopidie of Herzog, Plittand Hauck. 
Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D, Pro- 
féssor in the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York; Associate Editors the Kev. Sam- 
uel M. Jackson and the Rev. D S. Scheff, 
together with an Encyclopedia of Living 
Divines and Christian Workers of all De- 
nominations in Europe and America. 
Edited by the Rev: Philip Schaff, D.D., 
LL.D., and the Rev. Samuel Macaulay 
Jackson, M.A. Thirdedition. Revised and 
enlarged. (Fank & Wagnalls, New York. 
Four volumes, imperial 8vo, $6 00 per vol.) 
We give above the full title of the pew third 
edition, revised and enlarged, of the work 
commonly kaown as “Schaff’s Religious 
Encyclopedia,” as the best possible brief 
description of the work. The revision con- 
sists of minor corrections introduced here 
and there in the page plates, mainly for the 
sake of accuracy, about thirty pages of ap- 
pendix, and the incorporation into Volume 
[V of the entire mass of the very useful 
Encyclopedia of Living Divines and 
Christian Workers of all Denominations 
in Europe and America, which until pow 
has been published in a separate volume. 
With these additions the work remains sub- 
stantially the same as ia the previous edi- 
tion. Wenote that the important article 
on the Didache, by Harnack, is not incor- 
porated in the body of the work in its alpha- 
betical order, but published on a fly Jeaf on 
an unnumbered page at the end. Worse 
yetit isnot noticed in the general index, 
and is left with no indication of its presence. 
The appendix ends with a brief and hurried 
note on Martensen, written seven years ago 
at his death, and nowhere else in the work 
do we find an adequate notice of this great 
divine. The workis to the extent stated, 
revised and augmented, and probably as 
much new work has been done on it in this 
direction as was possible without breaking 
up the plates and incurring very serious ex- 
pense in resetting the work. 


Forty Years in a Moorland Parish. By 
the Rev. J. C. Atkinson, D.C.L. (London: 
Macmillan & Co. $3.25.) While we must, 
in all candor, admit that this book is not 
likely to find many interested readers in 
America, it is but simple truth to say that 
its pages are filled with matter at once in- 
teresting and valuable to those who read to 
know more of life. Dr. Atkinson is garru- 
lous, as annalists and reminiscent writers 
are wont to be; still his very tediousness 
and particularity are like a guaranty of 
good faith, and bring us close to the facts. 
He gives us agriculture, geology, folklore, 
witchcraft, ornithology, anecdotes, antiq- 
uities, customs past and contemporary, 
moorland scenery, religious notes, shooting 
noteg—almost everything, indeed, and gives 
all in a style so unaffected and old-mannish 
that one reads without a thought of criti- 
cism. The book is a sort of chronicles of 


Danby in Cleveland by the incumbent of 
the Moorland Parish, and it certainly gives 
a faithful impression of how the people live, 
move and have their being in a withdrawn 
and lonely part of England. Weare shown, 
as if by a garrulous guide, the moorland 
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roads, the lonely dales, the ancient bridges. 
and other landmarks, and are introduced to 
the people in the midst of their domestic 
duties and surrounded by their gardens, 
their cattle, their children, and their imple- 
ments of labor. The book is not literature, 
bat it feeds well the fountains of literature. 


The Old Navy and the New. By Rear- 
Admiral (Retired) Daniel Ammen, U.S N., 
witk an appendix of personal letters from 
General Grant.. (J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Philade)pbia. $300.) Rear-Admiral Am- 
men makes his second appearance in this 
volume as a writer on naval matters, having 
been in 1883 the author of ‘‘ The Atlantic 
Coast during the Civil War,” in the series 
on “The Navy in the Civil War.” As his 
commission of midshipman dates from 1836, 
and he bad seen when retired something 
over forty-nine years of continuous service, 
his memoirs could not fail to illustrate the 
“old navy and the new.’”’ He has done his 
work rather in a series of anecdotes, inci- 
dents and entertaining narratives than by 
close and scientific comparison. Upto the 
outbreak of the war he bad been on a num- 
ber of important and interesting naval ex- 
peditiena, such as the Wilkes expedition, 1n 
the Kast India Squadron, the Mediterranean 
expedition, to China and Japan, to the 
Paraguay River, once at least north of Lab- 
rador, etc. The story of these various 
cruises and of his occupation in connection 
with the Coast Survey, gives the reader a 
very good impression of the old navy, of 
how it was officered, disciplined and em- 
ployed, while at the same time it goes pleas_ 
antly wandering among all subjects and all 
companies as the ship does through all 
waters. Among the incidents recorded in 
the account of the South American expedi- 
tion of 1850-’54, we note the following, 
which bears directly on the recent action ol 
the Secretary of War in a parallel case, 
The ship had ran in to Cayenne. The Ad- 
miral, then a lieutenant, was in command 
of tbe deck when the following incident 
occurred, which we give in his words 
(p. 249): 


“When in charge of* the deck during the 
mid- watch, I wassomewhat startled by the ap- 
pearance of a man in the gangway, who stepped 
on board. Lasked him who he was, and what 
was the object of his visit. He said he was a 
political prisonor, exiledafter the coup d’état 
of Louis Napoleon. He was an educated man, 
spoke English fairly, and supposed that ne had 
attained his freedom through reaching the deck 
of one of our national vessels. I had to dispel 
this illusion, and told him that we were ina 
French port, enjoying its hospitalities, and 
could not think of violating our obligations.” 


At the outbreak of the war Ammen was 
executive officer of the North Atlantic 
bleckading squadron, and was actively con- 

_ cerned in the subsequent operations on the 
coast. Probably his best piece of work was 
the bombardment of Fort Fisher. He was 
selected to carry the ‘* Miantonomah”’ across 
the ocean on the absurd sbow trip among the 
maritime powers of Europe against which 
Geveral Grant protested in vain. To the 
illustration of the navy of this transitional 
period the Admiral devotes the latter half 
of his book, and stops short on theeve of 
the construction of that really new navy to 
which we are now applying our powers and 
for which the ‘‘ Monitors’’ were only the 
provisional experimental stage, 


Journal of Maurice de Guérin, Edited 
byG S Lrebutien, with a Biographical and 
Literary Memoir by Sainte-Beuve Trans- 
lated from the twentieth French edition by 
Jessie P. Frothingham. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $125.) This is a good transla- 
tion of one of the charmina gest little works to 
be fouad ia French literature. Maurice de 
Gaéria died at twenty-seven and left bebind 
him, as Shelly and Keats had done in Eng- 
land, a truly wonderful product of a frag- 
mentgry life. Sainte-Beuve, in the long 
and eulogistic biographical and eritical 
sk:tch p-efacing this edition, hides his sub- 
ject,as he too often did, in his own fine 
writing; but he shows himself off well and, 
upon. tae whole, gives a haunting picture 
of the gifted young dreamer from the South. 
Has any critic ever noted the fact that 
Sainte-Beuve always finds the author he is 
for the time appreciating absolutely incom- 
parable? Maurice de Guérin was what one 
must call a mere bud; bus undoubtedly he 
was % bud of great sweetness, originality, 
promise. His poems are not great, his prose 
is fragmentary, often crude. The enduring 
freshness and charm of genius are in his 
tnought and style, however, and his writ- 
ings will not soon perish. Muck of the in- 
dividual aroma, so to call it, is lost in trans- 
lation; but enough of it lingers to make the 
present book a very welcome and fascinat- 
ing one. 


Dr. Frédéric Louis Ritter. (Edward Schu- 
berth & Co., New York. $1.00.) Theauthor 
of these two delightful Lectures is the au 

thor of the most valuable musical histories 
which have been produced in this country— 
“Music in America,” “ Music in England,” 
“Student’s History of Music,” and other less 
known works. The two lectures which, 
com pose this volume supplement each other. 
The second, on Romanticism, showing in 
what form and sense intellectual elements 
find their natural expression in music; not, 
of course, in definite formularies nor exact 
conceptions of any kind, but in broad, im- 
pressionable effects, such as the Romantic 
school felt it their vocation to create by 
their art. In this they had Beethoven to 
rest on, not only by his later example as a 
composer, but in the significant phrase he 
inscribed on, we believe, his Ninth Sym- 
phony, and which implied that he aimed to 
produce his effects through certain impres- 
sions on the sensibilities rather than by at- 
tacing them through any definite series of 
imitative representations. The first of the 
two Lectures before us contains a sketch of 
the development of music in its relation to 
art on the intellectual side, and is naturally 
the more difficult of the two, and probably 
in the same ratio the more valuable. The 
one on Romanticism is a fascinating and 
useful sketch. It stops short with Chopin. 
We should be glad to have had a few page 
more On Wagner. 


The late Field Marshal, Count von 
Moltke, did considerable literary work. 
He was the chief editor of the German 
General Staffs work on the war of 1870-71, 
which is so thoroughly objective and scien- 
tific that it is even used in French military 
schools. Besides this, he composed four 
volumes, two of them not originally in- 
tended for publication. The first consists 
of letters addressed from Russia and other 
countries to which Moltke had been sent in 
an official capacity, to ladies of his family. 
The second is entitled ‘* Wanderungen um 
Rom,” together with sketches from Spain 
and Paris. These two volumes are of 
greater interest to the general reader than 
his two military works ‘‘ Briefe aus der 
Tirkei,” and “ Russisch-Tirkischen Feld- 
zug,” which as scientific discussions 
on the art of war, stand exceedingly high. 
In Meltke’s case, the man and his manner 
are reflected in his literary activity. Cool, 
collected, with finely finished style and 
sharp, discriminating jadgment, the writer 
Moltke betrays the strategist. He has also 
left in manuscript form some important 
matter, consisting chiefly of sketches of 
persons and events of importance in his 
wonderful career of work and success. 
Just enough is known of the contents of 
these papers to put the literary world on 
the qui vive for their publication, especially 
as they are known to deal chiefly with the 
history makers of Europe in the last few 
decades, all of whom Moltke has taken 
under a critical microscope. Just when 
and in what shape these memoirs will be 
published has not yet been decided. 


What to Eat, How to Serve It. By Chris- 
tine Terhune Herrick (Harper & Brothers, 
New York, $1.00), comes from an author 
who personally and by heredity has the 
right to speak with authority om the sub- 
ject she discusses. If she beld the stage 
alone we should pronounce her neatly ar- 
ranged manual absolutely perfect and in- 
dispensable. But the manufacture of cook- 
books is a much crowded industry, and this 
new adventure will have to take its place 
with many competitors of high merit. Its 
special distinction is the full treatment of 
breakfasts, luncheons, midday dinners, 
high teas, small luncheons, family dinners, 
suppers and dioners for every season of the 
year and arranyed upon different scales of 
expense and magnificence. We note with 
approval the author’s warning against the 
effects of the modern gastronomic fad of 
beginning the breakfast with fruit. Many 
stomacas will not endure it, and in this lat- 
itude it is no reply to quote the custom of 
tropical people with tropical fruits growing 
at their own door, and not obtained from 
perbaps a thousand miles away. 

The Fifth Report of the U.S. Entomolog 
ical Commission. By Prof. Alpheus S. 
Packard. (Government Printing Office.) 
This is one of the Agricultural Reports 
which reflect high honor on the Govern- 
meat and on the author. It is arevisedand 
enlarged edition of Bulletin No. 7 on “ Lo- 
sects injurious to Forest and Shade Trees,”’ 
by the same author. It is as exhaustive as 
in the present condition of scientific knowl- 
edge it is possible to make it, contains a full 
series of cuta descriptive of the destructive 
insects, with plates illustrating their field 





Muste in tts Relation to Intellectual Life; 
Romanticiem in Music. Two Lectures. By 


of operations. The Report contains also as 
full directions as can be given of the meas- 


particularly of the introduction and arti- 
ficial breeding of parasites. By meavs ofa 
parasite introduced from Australia and 
bred in the orauge growing district of Cali- 
fornia, the orchards have been saved. The 
volume should be in the hand of every 
planter and grower of trees. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


The Book Buyer for July will have a 
portrait of Dr. Charles A. Briggs. 


..-.-Mr, Clark Russell’s new story, “‘My 
Danish Sweetheart,” will be issued soon in 
the Franklin Square Library. 


..“* Dante and His Ideal ”’ is the titleofa 
volume announced for early publication in 
Londen, by Mr. Herbert Baynes. 


...-Mrs.. Pennell’s book, “‘ The Stream of 
Pleasure,” will be issued by Macmillans 
early in July, and will contain ninety illus- 
trations. 





..-. The Scribuers are bringing out a new 
edition of Mr. T. A. Janvier’s ‘Color 
Studies,” with a new story called ‘“‘ A Mexi- 
can Campaign.”’ 


....Mr. James Jeffrey Roche, author of 
the life of O’ Reilly, and successor to that 
generous poet in the editorial chair of the 
Boston Pilot, has written ‘‘ The Filibusters 
ef the Spanish Main,” for the Adventure 
Series. 


.-To the Riverside Paper Series of 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. has been added 
Miss Howard’s ‘* The Open Door,” and later 
in the season will come Mr. Crawford’s 
* Paul Patoff,’’ Mra. Kirk’s “A Midsummer 
Madness,” and Mrs. Stowe’s ‘“The Minister’s 
Wooing.” 


..Mr. Kipling contributed the first half 
of ashort story to The World on Sunday 
last. It was below his average accomplisb- 
meat, and if written by any one else would 
certainly be voted dall. The Atlantic will 
soon print a story by this young writer, who 
has made himself (and worthily too). so 
prominent lately. 


.--» Volumes recently added to Charles 
Scribner’s Suns’ Yellow Paper Series are 
Mr. Cable’s ‘‘Grandissimes,’” Frank R. 
Stockton’s ‘‘Rudder Grangers Abroad,” 
Richard Hardiog Davis’s *‘Gallegher and 
Ocher Stories,” H. C. Bunner’s * Zadoc 
Pine and Other Stories,” and Mrs. Bur- 
nett’s earlier stories. 


.... The Scandinavians have constituted an 
important element in the new States of the 
West for fully twenty-five years, yet there 
bas as yet been scarcely a beginning made of 
an American Scandinavian literature. Pa- 
pers and journals of various kinds exist in 
abundance, but not much permanent liter- 
ature. A valuable contribution in this di- 
rection is the history ot the Swedish Luther- 
an Church in America, published by Pastor 
Novelius, of which the first volume has ap- 
peared, in Swedish, entitled, De Svenska 
Luterska Fobrsamlinyarnas och Svensk- 
arnes Historia in Amerika. 


--A new series of theological texts and 
havdbooks, intended principally for stu- 
dents, is about to be issued by the firm of 
Mohr, of Freiburg,in Baden. The stand- 
point is the same as that of the bulk of 
books and periodicals published by this 
house, namely, liberal with a tendency 
toward radicalism. The first volume of the 
series is an Introduction to the Old Testa- 
ment, prepared by Professor Cornill, of 
Koenigsberg. The ablest representatives 
of this school of theological thought con- 
tribute to the series, which promises to be 
one of exceptional merit. The literary ac- 
tivity of this school has in recent years 
been a remarkable ph »n, especially 
of the Ritechl wing, representing the “new 
theology’ of Germany; and the main ob- 
ject of this activity is to popularize the 
teachings and ideas of the school. A new 
journal), a bi-monthly, of the same tendency, 
edited by Professor Gottschick, of Giessen, 
and called Zeitschrift fir Theologie und 
Kirche has also been published since Jan- 
uary by Mobr. 





...Altho Iceland has a population of only 
about 70,000, the,majority of these being 
poor in this world’s goods, yet no fewer than 
eight papers are published on the island. The 
majority of these are printed on excellent 
paper and with good letter press,one of them, 
the Fjallkonan (Mountain Maid), even has 
an illustrated literary supplement. Aside 
from the iocal pews, the papers are filled 
with discussions on political and economic 
subjects pertaining directly to the affairs of 
Iceland. The spirit of the articles are often 
extremely, sometimes even offensively, par- 
tisan and personal. Not infrequently the 
place of the books is occupied with a learned 





ures to be adopted against these pests and 











httle attention is paid to the ups and downs 
of European or American affairs, these being 
reported but very briefly. One characteris- 
tic of these papers is that almost the entire 
contents consists of original contributions. 
Splendid translations also are quite fre- 
quently published. The whole population 
of Iceland is. educated, the number of -il- 
literates being extremely low; asa result 
these papers have an abandance of corre- 
spondents even among the fishermen and 
peasants. 


...-Harper’s Magazine for July has a 
portrait of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes for 
frontispiece. It is engraved by Closson 
from a photograph and is a spirited like- 
ness. Accompanying it is an essay on the 
Autocrat by Mr. George William Curtis, 
A third paper on The Warwickshire Avon, 
by Mr. Quiller Couch, with drawings by 
Parsons, is as delightful as its predecessors. 
There is a peculiar old-world charm in these 
illustrations. Mr. Walter Besant writes on 
Saxon and Norman Lendon; this series of 
papers on the great center of our race will 
be most valuable when completed; numer- 
ous drawings accompany the article. Mr. 
Thomas A. Janvier contributes a short 
story, the scene of which is laid in old New 
York. Mr. George Du Maurier’s novel 
“* Peter Ibbetson” is continued, and Mr. 
Howells begins a new story called “ AnIm- 
perative Duty”; the scene is laid in Boston, 
and the narrative opens with more interest 
than Mr. Howells always shows. Mr. 
Brander Matthews writes entertainingly of 
*‘ Briticisms and Americanisms ”—an old 
story. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Taxiderwy and Zoological Collecting. A Com- 
plete Handbook for the Amateur Taxider- 
must. Collector, Osteologist, Museum-Build- 
er, Sportsman and Traveler. By William 
T. Hornaday. With chapters s on Osos 
> » ey ity pg Insects. By 

D.D. Iustrated 4 Charis Bred: 
ford} Hudson and other Art sts. Twenty-four 
Plates and Eighty-five Text I!lustrations. 
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D.D., Dean of Windsor, and William Ben: 
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9gx6. In two volumes. Vol. I, pp. 540. Vol. 
Il, pp. 624. New York: Macmillan & Co.. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
RECENT FICTION. 





Thomas Nelson Page’s first novel. 


ON NEWFOUND RIVER. 
AStory. By THOMAS NELSON PaGe. 12mo, $1.08. 


“ No better novel of its kind has been issued of bate 
years it abounds in shrewd sketches of characte 
and bas a plot that steadily engages attention, while 
its incidents, a'though exc'ting, are not overdrawn.” 
— Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 
COLOR STUDIES AND A MEXICAN 
CAMPAIGN, By T.A.Janvrer. 12mo,cloth, 
$100; paper, 56 cents. 
“ The style ts bright, piquant. and gravhic, and the 


plots are full of humor and originality.”—BSoston 
Traveller. 


RUDDER GRANGERS ABROAD, AND 
OTRER STORIES. By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents, 

“The Rudder Grangers areold friends whom it is 
a pleasure to meet. aud Pomona’s adventures abroad 
ge straight to every beart.” —Philadelphia Times. 
GALLEGHER, AND OTHER STORIES. By 

RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 


“ The candor, humor and freshness of these stories 
are very alluring. There is a finish fs is suggestive 
of the French masters.” — Brooklyn Times. 


ZADOC PINE, AND OTHER STORIES. By H. 
C. BONNER. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
“ The author is sound. healthy. and genial. He has 


knowledge of things and character, and eroet skill 
and good taste m narration.’’—Brcoklyn Eagle. 


MRS. BURNETT’S EARLIER STO- 
RIES.—First Series.—Inciuding “ Theo,” * Miss 
Crespignoy,” and * Lindsay’s Luck.” 
Second Series—Iacluding “ Pretty Polly Pember- 
ton,” and “Kathleen.” Each, 12mo, cloth, $1.25; 
paper, 50 cents. 


-“* Each of these narratives has a distinct spirit and 
is told Ct aN with true art, but with deep pavhos.” 


«” Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 


Revised Edition. {40th Thousand. 


OUR COUNTRY. 


By Dr. JosIAH STRONG. Paper, 30 cents; cloth, 60 
eents. 


The most powerful book of the Century on America. 








The revision which is based onthe Censut of 189 


A NEW BOOK BY THE NUN OF KENMARE. 


WHAT ROME TEACHES. 


uy M. F. Cusack (the Nun of Kenmare). 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.25. 


Since the author's conversion to Protestantism. her 
obs¢rvation of the general desire for information as 
to the actual teachings of Catholicism and * ~ 
tade towers tities and the ress, has led her 
pare tht is boo! Her totimate a krowledee of Car holte 

octrine. and tnoeruction, her long experience in Ro- 
mani-t work and with F it wor 

ers, and hercommand of a vigorous style, ‘admir- 
ably fit Ser for work of this kind. 





Stumbling Stones Removed from 
the Word of God. 


By the Rev. ARTHUR T. PreRsoNn, D.D. 18mo. 
Cloth. 0 cents. 


In this little book many suposed difficulties of the 
Bible are shown rot to be rip in fect, and such 4 


a q 
tmelv. aow that genera! interest ‘ed turned ay 


the interp-etation of the Scriptures 


The shove books sent postpaid on receipt of the 
Price by 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CD., 


PUBLISHERS, 
740 and 742 Broadway, New York. 
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For Summer Reading. 


FIFTH AND CHEAPER EDI- 
TION, $1.00. 


Romantic Love and Personal 
Beauty. 


By HeEwry T. Finck, author of “‘ The Pact- 
fic Coast Scenic Four.” Cloth, 12mo, 
$1.25. 





MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW 
NOVEL. 


12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Khaled: A Tale of Arabia. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “ Mr. 
Isaacs,” ‘‘ Saracinesca,”’ “‘ A Cigarette 
Maker’s Romance,” etc., etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


MR. WILLIAM WINTER’S 
BOOK. 


Gray Days and Gold. 


By WILLIAM WINTER, author of “ Shake- 
speare’s Kvugland,” ‘ Wanderers,” etc. 
18mo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 


NEW 


SECOND EDITION. 
Cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 


A Trip to England. 


By GoLpwiy SmiTH, D.C.L. Second edi- 
tion, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 





BY THE REV. ALFRED J. CHURCH. 
16mo, paper, 40 cents. 


The Greek Gulliver, 
STORIES FROM LUCIEN. 


By ALFRED J. CaurcH, M.A., author of 
“Stories from Homer,” “Bible Studies,” 
etc. With illustrations by C. O. MuR- 
RAY. 16mo, 40 cents. 





A NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR 
OF “A WEAKER VESSEL.” 


He Fell Among Thieves. 


By D. CuHkISTIE MURRAY AND HENRY 
HERMAN. 12mo, $1.25. 


ANEW NOVEL. BY ROLF BOLDRE- 
Woon. 


A COLONIAL REFORMER. 


By ROLF BOLDREWOOD, author of ‘The 
Squatter’s Dream,” “ Robbing Under 
Arms,” “‘The Miner’s Right.” 12mo, 
$1.25. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
S$. $. LESSON HELPS. 


Mailed pos‘ paid on receipt of price. 


STUDIES IN JOHN’S GOSPEL. 


An exposition of the International Sunday-school 
. July to December ioclusive. By Rev. David 
Gregg, D.D. %48 pp. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

The author selects in each Lesson the best truth to 
enforce, and impresses it with great skill and power. 
THF Piet EK _Broqpenany. By Rev. 
Rand, D.D. s. 18m . 720 pp. 8vo. Cloth, = 

“ Beyond $.. coaliaaes the ee Bible Dictionary that 
is before the public.”—PRFSBYTERTAN REVETW. 
DR. STALKER’S LIFE OF CHRIST. Sc. 


BIBLE TEXT-BOOK. 12mo. % cts, 


American Tract Society, 


150 NASSAU ST.. and 304 FOURTH AV.. NEW YORE 
Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Phila., 1512 (bestout St. 
Rochester, 9% State St. Chicago, i122 Wabash Av. 


SUND&AY-SCHO°L BOOKS. 


Large Stock, low prices. Cataleg. 
TIBBAL™= BOOK CO., 26 Warren 8St., N.Y. 


VIEW Qeretully Det Pe views Be Lt pe 


fi — 
taken.Send ae tive lMstof views, SXCE! ‘STOR 
VIEW CO., Bank 8: ing, Colorsdo Springs. Colo. 


Carmina, Sanctorum. 


04 Tunes for Mharch Warship. 
A.58. ‘BARNES & C*.. 751 Broadway, N.Y 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBECT ROPTH KING & RRM We Rroadwav N.Y. 


WANTED to sell 
ate JR A A 


ars*o American Pabiiohieg, Pe. Hart - 
apg SS St Lents or “ineton at 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


APPLETONS* 
CANADIAN GUIDE-BCOK. 


The Tourist’s and Sportsman’s Guide to 
Eastern Canada and Newfoundland, in- 
cluding Full Descriptions of Routes, 
Points of Interest, Summer Resorts, 
Fishing Places, etc. With Maps, many 
Tilustrations, and an Appendix giving 
Fishing and Game Laws and Official 
Lists of Trout and Salmon Rivers and 
their Lessees. By CHARLES G. D. Ros- 
ERTS. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


Appletons’ General Guide to 


the United States and Can- 
ada, 


With numerous Maps and Illustrations, 
New edition, revised to date. 12mo- 
Flexible morocco, with tuck, $2 50. 

Part I separately, NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE 


STaTKS AND CANADA, cloth, $1.25. rut Il, Sou 1 H- 
ERN AND WESTERN STATES, cloth, $1.25 


Appleton’s Hand-Book of 


American Summer Resorts. 
With Maps, Illustrations, and Table of Rail- 
road Fares, etc. New edition, revised 
todate. Large 12mo. Paper, 50 cents. 


Wl booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
oul rut > A by the pulbichave. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


1,3 & 5 Bonp STREET, NEW YORK. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS «i: 


Remineton’s County Seat List. Pittsburgh. New Vorr. 


MUSIC. 

















SICAL CURRICULUM, , For Pisno 0; 


truction. Issued 
By GEO. F. ROOT. beth in American 
by! 4, Foreign Fi Fingering. Price of either Fingering 


’ For the Female 
Roor $ NEW COURSE, voice. “ae ema 
most advanced and 

most ed de g hoak te for Private or Class Vocal in- 
— -- Paper, $1.50; Limp Cloth, $2.00 by mail 


REED ORGAN STUDIES. J soupy ts ther 
Ry W.F. SUDDs. hensive set of stud- 
-~d hag h eee poe In eight Books, Price, 


Contains Anthems, Voluntaries eo tativenting 
Reading Matter. Single see pease -, $1.50 per year, 


RARER terms to clubs 

RENA OF SONG. vetbrualand, best book 

By G. F. Root & ©.0.Case Conventions. Full of good 

things. Price, 60cts. postpaid. 

HOW TO PLAY CHORDS. .3 S/12.7 ction! 

for nnd chords. Price, 50cts. postpaid. 
—PUBLISHED BY— 


* THE —— CHURCH Co., 





T4 W. 4 18 E. 16th St, 
CINCINNATI oO. NEW YORK. 
CHORAL seve b W. STRYKEN. Music 


. - pt ce, of high repute. 

Cio oe ger 0. Sample sent on receipt of a 
THE BIGLOW MAIN COMPANY 

81 Randolph St.,Chicage. 76 East 9th St.. New York. 


EDUCATION. 


ASHLEY HALL, Montvale, Mass. 


Home School for Girls. Ten miles from Boston. 
MISS WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


Ss bd $4 s ENGLISH, FRENCH and Mu 

sic School, for Boarding and Dey Pupils, 1924 

hestuu: St.. Phitadelphin. Music Department tn 

charge of Miss E. P. Sherwood, and under the super 
vision of W. H. Sherwood. 


BLAIR PRESBYTER'AL AGADEMY. 
BOTH SEXt* 

John I. Blair foundation. English, Latin, Greek, 
French, German, Music, Drawing, Painting, ‘Physic- 
al Culture. New Lag for young ladies. 
endowment. Low ra' 

J.H. SHUM fAKER, Blairstow*, N. J 























CHA rragre MOUNTA UI INSTITUTE 
Chappaqua, Order Programme for 189! and’ 
ona yeiure. Among the Hits. th thirty-two miles from 


THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 
And HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 
mer, eo Nope. iti For. Gusntonnen tt im" ~ 
Rev. A. H. FLACK, A.M., Prest., binverack, N.Y. 


EAST GREFNWICH ACAD: MY. 


Founded 1802. Both Sexes. On Narrevansett Bay. 

Electric light. Endowed. Twelv 
courses $2%0a year. Se ayy For illustrate 
c»talogue, write Pet. r. D. AKESLEE, D.D 
East Greenwich. R I 


ELMIRA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Courses of study thoee of first-class colleges. Elec- 
tr c lights, steam heat and elevator. Astronomical 
aeenery. Art School, Music Building, etc. 217 


ELMIRA COLLEGE =CHOOL OF MUSIC, 
ix specialists in musical faculty. Brery facility 

for ~ ork of highest grade. Over 100 students. 

CHARLES VAN NORDEN, D.D., Pi est., Elmire, N.Y. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
For 100 young women. Superb modern wutidines. 
Twelve teachers. Six gracuating courses and pre- 
wg A For school yest, Sept. Mth, $240 pays 

ra. furnished room and all tuitions except music. 
art, stenograpbhy and typewriting. see ill lustrated 


catalogue. 
JOS, E. KING. D.D., Fort Edward, N.Y. 


GLENDALE cottece 


COLLECE 
1 and health 


Ener wnat Ib tallest Full course of steay Prepese 
n es, Fu pt. of study, 
y and Coll te. Best facilitiesin Musie, 
Art, Se with home care and supervision. 
D. POTTERB, D. D., Glendale, Ohio. 


TLLINOIS COLLEGE, 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS. 


Founded in 1829. The oldest college in the state, 
Address President EpDWARD A. TANN#R, D.D, 


[*eeer ATIOVAL Y. W.C.A.TRAINIRG 
chool, Springfield, AL trains men for the 

General Secretarysh'p and Physics al Directorship of 
Associations. Yor catalog,address Oliver C, Morse,Sec. 


IVY HALL $3 we! 2Gkten. 


Home and College preparatory School for Young 
zadies. Established 1861. 
Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL. Principal. Bridgeton, N.J. 


LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. 


uate De ment and Phil 

. opnigal ts oultys baie tr near Ch ran mn tely 

endow » Forest College an pM 
and Ferry Hall Colleze and Seminary for Ladies. 
Professional | Bepart ments lo located fm Chi 
of Medical Coll 

nw ony tf hy All self-supporting 

ress, 





























| rong, For C honey and information add 


Pres. Wm. C. RORERTS. take Forest, ttl, 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, Painesvil'e, 0. 
Buildings enlarged; increased oppcrtunities for the 
liberal and thorough er ucation ef young women. 

Thirty-third year. bogine septem ber 16th, 1891. 

Miss “MARY EVANS. Principal 
YNDON HALL—FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
42d Vear. Colleze ay pag Circulars by mail. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A... Pougn« eensie, N. ¥. 


Miss MITTLEBERGER’ $ SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. CURVELAND, Oni 


Hilo. 
Re opens Sevtember 24th, ¥f 
Certificate admits to Wellesley, Smith and Vassar. 














ONTCL AIR MILITARY ACADEMY. Montvlair, 
N.J. Collegeand business pre aretige send 
for catalogue to J. G. Mac VICAR, A. -, Principal. 


Mey in, MOLYOKE SEMINARY AND 





 y) cour: 

a Semiparv course with diploma Laboratories’ 
Cabinets Art Gallery. Library. Fiftv-fifth year opens 
September i7th, 189i. Board and tuition $2 a year. 
Mrs. E.S MEAD, President, South Hadley Mass. 


Niny YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, Cornwall, 
° Pee. Le at Worrall Mall, Peekskill’ 
J, WRIGHT. A. .ML,P Presiaent. 


OGONTI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 188% from Chestnut St , Philadetpnia, to 
Ogontz, the spacious country seat of JAY COOK, 
will begin its forty-second year Wednesday, Septew- 
ber % th. +or circulars, appiy to PRINCIPALS, Ogoi.tz 
School. Montgomery County, Pa. 
rincipals Principal Emerita, 

MIss FRANCES E.BENNeTT, MIss H. A. DILLAYE. 
MISS SYLVIA J. EASTMAN. 


New York, New YORK City,7 WEST STH ST. 


PARK CLASSICAL SCHOOI, 
Boarding and Day School for’ Girls. Re-opens 
September 23d. Circulars sent on application. 
Mrs. LEW IS and Miss KELSEY, A.M., Principais 


Riverview Academy, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
55TH YEAR. 


Prepares thoroughly for College, the Goverrment 
Academies and Business. Military Drill. 


BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. _ 














als R Tere moderate. Free Scholarships. Opens 
aa Adtress tion. EA. BENNETT, Dean. 
att) yo. Ae. Place. Boston. Mass. 





ROSWE Bo der twelve. 
LL HOMESOBOOL, tines and training. 
Moheg*n Lake, N.Y. Heslthful location. 
Se ‘or Circular. 


nd 
__ MRS. DANIEL _D. C CHAMBERLAIN. Principal. 


BRADFORD | ACADEMY 5; yr ae tion ot 


women ~~ 2 SS seed t 
4 health. Fall onres tent t teachers "Year com- 
rama Sept.9, 1°91. "Porcirenlare and vy apply 
e Prin- | Miss ANNIE }, JOHNSO My Bradford, 
pals, Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Mass. 


TENNESSES, Brownsville 
ROWNSVILLE (TENN.) FEMALE COLLEGE 
claims to stand. as to the su! stantiais of higher 
education, in the frontrank of American Female 
Colleges Cheap; superb fare; 12 instructors; eve 
oton for -olidity: exact'v the came a4 vantages off 
in Male ‘olleg-s; increase in patrepage under 
Present adminis ration, nearly 250 per ceat.; mild 
winters. 


Pres. TH. SwITH, A.M (Alumnus of Univ. of Va). 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


A COL! EG? FOR 











SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of Tae INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have aspecimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by send- 
ing us, on # postal card, the name and address 
to which ne would iike the paper sent. 





Bryn Mawr, Pa.. ten wiles from Philadelohis Offers 
x and und uate courses in Sanskrit, 
Engi'sh. Anglo-Saxon, 
French, Old French. Italian. 5: | German, iv- 
cluding @othic and Old Hich Ge His- 







. @ymnasium. with Dr. 
vratus complete. Fellowsh As 
. Evalish, Mathematics, H . and 

address as above. 


Oar alga Ape 











IGLA®’SPREPARATORYS HOOK, The 
mistake in bringive up boys »egirsat eight. 
pamphlet. (860 a year.) H. ~IGLAR, New burgh,N. $ 


MISS THOMAS’S FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL. 
For the reception of 8 puptis only. 
Students prepared for Vassar entrance by certificate. 

Opens Wednesday, “ep . 
Apply 23 Academy St., achhscaste, ae ae 


TEMP!. S, GROVE LADIES SEMINAR Y, 
*aratoga Sprinvs, N. birty seventh — 
begins Sept nd Address ches. F Dowd, Ph D, Pres. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


One of the best egee~retory and academic schools 
in Nev Ergiand. For both sexes ‘The sum of $20 
will cover ordinery tuition with board for the year 
The year be ins Sept 21. Sed for Catalogue to 

G. UW. STEEVE Pris... Wilbraba™, Mase, 


WELLS COLLEGE .tRoreO NY: 


Three Full Courses of Study, Location beautiful ani 
healthful. A refiued Christian Home. New Buil'd. 
ing with Modern Improve~ents. ——* begins 
Septem ber, 16th, 1891. “ged for Ca a 

E.S FRISBER, DD President. 


WESTERN RE*ERVE ACADFMY. 
Hudson ©. high grade. Christian preparatery 
school. In 10° wet. has sent 89 stucents to M ecileges 
Catal 























og. NEWTON B.: OBAKT, PRINCTPAL. 


OHIO. Cleveland 
WESTKRN HESERVE UNIVER SI- 
ft ae aaa for women opens Sept. 24th. Address 








Ay Cleveland, 
WES. RN K SEY VE UNIVERSI- 
v. Tyiadnibert College opens ’ept 4th. address 





Witiass. "Pre SEMTEARY. EASTHAMPTON, 
pares bovs for any co'leve or % ien- 
tific sc! pen Sept. 10th, 1891, "New laboratories 


croomee 
Idings heated by steam, Add 
AN vanding® Kev, WH. CalLLA@uEn, Principsl 
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Financial. 


BANK OF ENGLAND NOTES. 


PEEL’s Act of 1844 which changed the 
Bank of England into the two depart- 
ments of Issue and of Banking, has been 
the subject of fierce dispute in England 
dowa to the present time. Its advocates 
think that it has proved to be the salva- 
tion of English finances; its opponents 
think that it has nearly ruined them; pos- 
sibly the truth lies between the two views. 
This Act has done one service to sound 
fiaance which cannot be overestimated. 
It has called the attention of the commer- 
cial world to the importance of maintain- 
ing beyond all question the convertibility 
of a nation’s currency, as a prerequisite 
to successful business and to confidence. 
By convertibility is meant the power 
which any holder of Bank of England 
notes now possesses, to take any and all 
notes to the bank counter and get in ex- 
change for them that metal which is now 
the world’s standard of value—gold. 

In the severe panic of 1825 and again 
in 1887 there seems to have been a ques- 
tion whether the assets of the Bank of 
England, in case of failure, would be 
applicable first to the notes issued. By 
establishing the Issue Department, Peel 
set the matter at rest. Up to that year, 
1844, many private banks had issued 
paper money, tho the notes of the Bank 
of Eogland were much greater in amount. 
It was provided that no more notes should 
be issued by private banks, tho the 
amount then outstanding was not cur- 
tailed; yet, whenever any private bank 
should withdraw its notes from circula- 
tion for any cause, the amount of its 
notes should be added tothe authorized 
issue of the Bank of England. In theory, 
therefore, the Act of 1844 looked forward 
to a time when all the paper money of 
Great Britain should be composed of 
Bank of England notes only. The con- 
servatism of the English people makes this 
time yet remote, tho the amount of notes 
issued by other than the Bank of England 
has decreased more than half since 1844. 

The total amount of notes in circula- 
tion in that year was taken by Peel’s Act 
as the minimum necessary for the needs 
of trading. This amount was and is 
allowed to be issued on the deposit of 
Government securities alone. All notes 
issued above this amount must be covered 
by the actual coin or bullion. No limit is 
fixed for the issue subject to the require- 
ment that gold is deposited to meet it. 
The table in our last issue showed that on 
May 27th, 1891, there were outstanding 
by the Issue Department notes to the 
amount of £39,572,480; of which £16,450,- 
000 was covered by the debt due from the 
Government to the bank (similar in effect 
to United States bonds held by banks in 
America to cover note circulation), and 
£23,122,480 by gold coin and bullion. The 
smallest issue of notes by the Bank since 
1844 was £17,000,000 in 1848. Under the 
growth of business since that year, the 
establist ed minimum is far too small for 
the requirements of the nation, and hence 
it is a physical as well as a business im- 
possibility that the notes covered by 
Government securities only can all be 
presented for exchange. Since every 
note above that minimum is secured by 
the deposit of gold, it follows that the 
whole paper currency of Great Britain 
has a solid and enduring foundation on 
the precious metal. 

This very conservatism of the Act of 
1844 in compelling so large a proportion 
of the Bank of England notes to be se- 
cured by gold has in six separate instances 
nearly caused disaster, During the panics 
of 1847, 1857 and 1866, the reserve of the 
Banking Department became so low as to 
threaten failure, and yet the only hope of 
allaying the commercial excitement was 
to continue to lend and to lend freely, 
for the only store of money was in the 
Bank of England where all the other banks 
kept their reserves on deposit. To have 
stopped lending would have ruined every- 
body and caused the withdrawal of de- 
posits—the only way to keep those de- 
posits was to pay out money to all those 
asking for it on good security. But the 
gold uf the Banking Department had al- 








ready been passed over to the Issue De- 
partment ig exchange for notes, so that 
that resource was atanend. Inthe face 
of these facts the Bank appealed to the 
Government which ordered the Act “* sus- 
pended”; whereupon the Issue Depart- 
ment issued some millions of notes to the 
other Department upon the deposit, not 
of gold but of Government securities. 
These notes were in turn loaned to bor- 
rowers, money became easy, and the panic 
subsided. 

This was a perfectly safe procedure by, 
the Government, because the proportion 
of gold on deposit to total amount of 
notes (including the new notes allowed 
temporarily) was so large—large as meas- 
ured by the banking experience of Eng- 
land and other countries—that no possi- 
ble exhaustion of this gold basis could 
take place. Every one now knows that 
in the event of another panic, if the 
Bank of England should be caught with 
a low reserve, the Government would 
again suspend the Act and allow the issue 
of new notes based on Government bonds, 
to an extent sufficient to meet any un- 
natural demand on the part of frightened 
merchants, Thus do the laws of good 
banking compel the suspension of a rigid 
Act of Parliament. The question may be 
asked whether such a law, requiring sus- 
pension in times of financial distress, 
sbuuld not be repealed. It, however, 
suits the English people. It gives them 
absolute security for their paper money 
in ordinary times, and calle sharp atten- 
tion to this cardinal point in sound 
finance. No doubt now the Bank of Eng- 
land could be trusted to issue bank notes 
secured by Government debts, or by gold 
in a@ proportion which should be known 
and believed to be safe by the banking 
community, and which at the same time 
would give to the publicéefore a panic and 
before resorting to Government for a sus- 
pension of existing law, currency enough 
to satisfy all reasonable commercial de- 
mands, As it is, the Bank of England, 
knowing by experience the signs of a 
coming financial storm and forbidden by 
custom tochange its basis of note circula- 
tion except under great stréss, tries to 
avoid any occasion of appeal for suspen- 
sion by preparing to meet the coming 
trouble by raising its rate of discount, of 
which more hereafter, If the bank was 
not hampered by law it could arrange its 
affairs in a way which would work a little 
better for the trading community; on the 
other hand, the prohibition of positive 
law, changeable only by sanction of the 
Government under strong need, keeps the 
finances of the Bank of England and of 
Great Britain so far beneath the danger 
limit of inconvertibility, that an English- 
man can, without fear, continue to trade 
with all the world, sure that whatever 
other nations may do, his merchandising 
cannot be thrown into confusion by fluc- 
tuations of English paper money as com- 
pared with the gold standard of value. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE dead-lock in the market has not 
yet been broken, and speculation drags 
along in the same uninceresting fashion. 
Prices average two points lower for the 
week, the gain recorded a week ago on 
the expected favorable statement by the 
city banks having been lost. But, at the 
same time, it must be remembered that, 
if it is difficult to sell stocks by reason of 
the absence of buyers, it is also difficult 
to buy them without materially advanc- 
ing prices, owing to the absence of sellf- 
ers. Confidence seems to have been mg 
stored,in so far that large holders of 
stocks are content to keep them in antici- 
pation of an improvement when our 
crops begin to move forward; but there 
is as yet no sign of increasing outside 
interest. The traders are generally bear- 
ish. In the market for railroad bonds 
these conditions are even more pro- 
nounced than in stocks, tho it is probably 
because so large an amount of capital, 
which would ordinarily be now seeking 
investment, is locked up in slow in- 
dustrial speculative enterprises. Mil- 
lions of dollars uf euch securities have 
been absorbed in this country in twelve 
months past. Many very choice invest- 





ment bonds are selling on a high interest 
basis, and the weakness of prices extends 
even tu such gilt-edged issues as the guar- 
anteed bonds of the St. Paul, Lackawan- 
na and other companies. Many of the 
safest bonds are now selling upon a 6 per 
cent. interest basis, and large blocks are 
only marketed with considerable diffi- 
culty. Government fours have also heen 
weak, and it is reported that large 
amounts have been sold at concessions 
from the nominal bids reported at the 
Stock Exchange, Gold exports, which 
aggregate $5,350,000 for the week, fur- 
nished the chief bearish argument, tho 
their effect was largely counterbalanced 
by the failure of the governors of the 
Bank of England to advance their rate of 
discount, which continues at 3 per cent. 
The gold exported is understood to be 
nearly all intended for Germany, and its 
shipment is an exchange operation due to 
the very light offerings of spot commer- 
cial bills and a moderate demand from 
importers, Against sales to the latter 
class it is necessary that bankers should 
make shipments of specie. 





The foreign financial situation contin- 
ues to show signs of improvement, but 
conditions are doubtless still strained in 
some quarters. Murietta & Company’s 
affairs reached a climax; but, according 
to the latest advices, a formal suspénsion 
of the house is to be avoided, a syndicate 
of bankers,said to include the Rothschilds, 
having come to the rescue. No other 
important complications have developed, 
and the reports from Paris are re-ussur- 
ing. The Bank of England increased its 
reserve during the week, in spite of the 
fact that it made several large remittances 
to Russia. 





A number of the Jargest railroad systems 
of the country have just made reports. 
The Pennsylvania lost $320,000 gross and 
$165,000 net in May, but the Vanderbilt 
prorerties make unexpectedly favorable 
reports for the first half of 1891. Lake 
Shore shows gross earnings of $9,502.000, 
net of $2,941,000 and a surplus of $24,733, 
after increasing its semi-annual dividend 
to 24 per cent. from 2 per cent. Michigan 
Central reports a surplus of $68,236 after 
its regular dividend, against $97,236 a 
year ago. Canada Southern has a deficit 
after paying its dividend of $30,500, 
against $6,500 a year ago. 


The Trunk line situation is not all se- 
rene. The Lackawanna is the disturbing 
factor. It came out this week with a cut 
on through rates to the Northwest, after 
having been denied a differential rate by 
the Trunk Line authorities. The cut 
rate, it is true, has been temporarily 
withdrawn, pending a reconsideration of 
the matter by the Association; but what 
future action will be taken is problemati- 
cal. The Lackawanna bases its demand 
for a differential on the fact that it is 
obliged to break bulk in sending freight 
over its Ludington route via the Green 
Bay road, 


The weakness of the stocks and bonds of 
the Richmond Termmal Company attract- 
ed considerable attention. The officials of 
the company unite in an emphatic denial 
of the unfavorable rumors current, and 
say that explanation for the drop must be 
looked for in other directions. It is un- 
derstood that there has been much long 
Terminal stock sold, and that it has been 
very largely in liquidation of loans made 
by the ex-president of a Wall Street bank 
to an operator once largely interested in 
the property. The bank’s position in the 
matter is perfectly sound. Another con- 
spicuous drop was in North American 
stock. Mr. Villard is en route for this 
city from Europe, and" it is claimed that 
there is nothing in the condition of the 
company to warrant markéd deprecia- 
tion. It appears that there were large 
purchases of the stock during the flurry 
last November by those who desired a 
representation on the board of direction. 
The request for such representation was 
denied at the annual meeting, and the 
stock of the dissatisfied holders was there- 
fore promptly put on the market at slight- 





ly better than cost prices. 





ee ee ee 


The loan market during the week was 
generally easy, little apprehension being 
felt because of the approach of July ist, 
when interest payments amounting to 
about one hundred million dollars have 
to be made. Call loans on stock collateral 
were made at rates ranging from 14 per 
cent. to3} per cent., averaging 2} per cent, 
The ofterings of call loans by banks and 
trust companies were heavy. Time loans 
were without quotable change, but the 
undertone of the market in this depart- 
ment was easier. For four months on 
choice mixed lines of stocks 4@4} per 
cent. was paid. On dividend stocks for 
four months 5 per cent. was the usual 
rate, and for six to seven months 54@6 
per cent. was the nominalrate. Bankers 
were offered six months loans on blocks 
of bonds at 5 per cent. Commercial 
paper is still very quiet, the demand being 
limited. The prevailing inactivity in 
business curtails the making of new 
paper, 


BANK STOCKS, 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing June 27th, 1891: 
City (Beoekiya). eoes “ | gue Mepetes.... = 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 

June 27. June 2. Differences. 


Loans... . ... . $389,%00,300 $386,189.700 Inc. $3,740,600 
ER csncccule 67,845,690 65,382,200 Inc. 2,463,400 
Legal tenders.. 51,075,000 49,496,200 Imc. 1,578,800 
Deposits........ 402,036,000 394,824,700 Inc. 7,211,300 
Circulation 3,533,300 3.57010) Dec. 36,800 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 
GOTO siceescane $67,845,600 $65,382,200 Inc. $2,463,400 
Legal tenders... 51.075.000 49,496,200 Inc. 1,578,200 
Sotal reserve... $118.920.600 $114,878,400 Inc. $4,042,200 
Reserve requ’d 


against dep'’ts 100,509,000 98,706,175 Imc. 1,802,825 
Excess of res’ve 


above legal re- 
quirements..... 18,411,600 16,172,225 Inc. 2,239,375 
Excess of reserve June 28th, 18W....  ......06+ 6,643,550 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


.... Transactions in the stock of the 
Bauk of the Metropolis of New York aie 
infrequent. Tae present quotations are 375 
bid, 400 asked. 


...-A contractor on Dr. Webb’s Adiron- 
dack railroad said in our hearing last week 
that there was not time enough between 
Saturday and Monday to build the road 
across the State land. 


....-Money on call in New York is a 
drug in the market loaning at from two 
to three per cent. Any man having the 
right kind of security can get all the 
money he wishes at two per cent. 


....The contract has recently been let 
for completing the San Antonio and 
Aransas Pass Railway from Lexington 
to Lott. This road will open one of the 
richest cotton producing districts in 
Texas. 


.... The Treasury Department is about 
to employ more men in the Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, and the result 
will be that the legal-tender notes and 
treasury notes handled by the people will 
be clean and crisp. 


....Mr. B, P. Hutchinson, generally 
known as ‘Old Hutch,” the Chicago 
speculator, has been in New York recent- 
ly and visited among other places the 
Produce Exchange where he was the 
object of much curiosity. 


....The statement of the Philadelphia 
and Reading Railroad Company for the 
tirst five montbs of 1891 shows a surplus 
of $329,266.49, which is an increase of 
$473,121.53 as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 


....The foreign mails leaving the port 
of New York on Saturday the 20ch of June 
were the largest which have ever left 
this port in one day. Seventeen steamers 
departed carrying mails, the total number 
of letters alone amounting to 718,000. 


...-The Pennsylvania Railway Com- 
pany have issued a statement of the busi- 
ness of their lines East and West of 
Pittsburgh for the first five months of 
the year. It shows as compared with 
the same period of 1890 a decrease in net 
earnings of $234 092, 
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....The Zigzag Tunnel, piercing a spur 
of the Catskill Mountains just north of 
Walton, New York, on the New York, On- 
tario and Western Railroad, has been in 
course of construction for fourteen years 
and has just been completed. It is with 
its aporoaches 3,620 feet long and has 
cost $400,000. 


..-Mr. Silas B. Dutcher, who for a 
lovg time has been President of the 
Union Dime Savings Institution of this 
city, and was recently elected President 
of the Hamilton Trust Company of Brook- 
lyn, will be succeeded by Gardner S. 
Chapin, who has been Treasurer of the 
Union Dime for about twenty-five years. 


.-There has recently been a gradual 
advance in raw sugar, and it is now sell- 
ing half acent higher than the ruling 
price for the last few months. Almost 
every season at the time housewives be- 
gin to buy large quantities of sugar for 
canning purposes and great quantities are 
used in the preparation of summer drinks 
the price advances. 


..It is rather a costly matter for a 
railroad to meet with an accident 
by which individuals are killed or 
injured, as is shown by the fact that the 
accident on the Old Colony Railroad last 
August, by which about a hundred or 
more persons were injured, has already 
cost the company in settlement of claims 
more than $400,000. 


..The Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of ten per cent., payable July ist. The 
stock is now quoted at 350 bid ex the July 
dividend. Besides the two regular semi- 
annual dividends of ten per cent. the 
company declared a special dividend of 
four per cent., making in all twenty-four 
per cent, per annum or two per cent, per 
month. 


..The report of the Burlington Sav- 
ings Bink, of Burlington, Vt., speaks 
pretty well for the citizens of the Green 
Mountain State living in that vicinity, as 
it shows that it has 7,419 depositors, cred- 
ited with $2,482,407.28.. The bank was 
incorporated in 1847, has resources of 
$2,668 320.60, with a surplus of $185,913.- 
32. The rate of interest paid by the bank 
for the last four years has been 4} per 
cent, per annum. 


....The Railroad Gazette publishes a 
table showing the new railroad mileage 
built in the first balf of 1891. The total 
number of miles laid in the United States 
in the half year is 1.639. The Southern 
S:ates east of the Mississippi River have 
laid about 47 per cent. of all the track 
built so far this year. The Northern 
Scates east of the Mississippi River have 
laid about 23 per cent., and the Pacific 
coast States about 15 per cent. 


..The trial of the directors of the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford 
Railroad Company,on the indictment 
charging them with violating the law 
forbidding the heating of passenger 
cars by stoves, resulted in an acquital, 
The directors on trial inc'uded among 
others, Chauncey M. Depew, President; 
Charles P, Clark, E. H. Trowbridge, 
Nathaniel Wheeler, Henry C. Robinson, 
Edward M. Reed and William Rocke- 
feller. 


. Our Consuls in Italy unanimously 
report that the sale of American prod- 
ucts in Italy would be very largely in- 
creased if more attention were given to 
the matter by our merchants and manu- 
facturers. They should send representa- 
tives there to see what goods are wanted 
and in what shape they should be put up 
to meet the Italian taste. American 
products have a very bigh reputation in 
Italy, and the freight charges for ocean 
transportation are very low. 


.-The Fifth Avenue Bank of New 
_ York was organized in October, 1875, with 
a capita! of $100,000 and a surplus of 
$100,000. No dividends have been de- 
Clared until the present month when a 
regular dividend of forty per cent. was 
declared, and an extra dividend of ten 
per cent,, making a dividend of fifty per 
cent. for the last six months, The last 





sale of stock was a private sale at $1,800 
per share, and this price is frequently bid 
at the Stock Exchange. The Fifth 
Avenue Bank under the presidency of 
Mr. A. S. Frissell has had a most success- 
ful career. Its last report to the Bank 
Department showed that it had discounts 
of $3,575,000, its capital being $100,000 
surplus and undivided earnings $845,- 
883.91, with deposits of $5,430,638, 66. 


..We regret to learn that Mr. Logan 
C. Murray has resigned the presidency of 
the United States National Bank of this 
city. Mr. Murray is regarded as an able 
financier, and the Bank under his presi- 
dency has been very successful. The 
directors of the Bank passed the follow- 
ing resolutions: 


Resolved, That Mr. Logan C. Murray, 
having tendered his resignation as a mem- 
ber of the difectory and President of this 
bank, the directors record their sincere ap- 
preciation of his uniformly brilliant services 
to the bank from its organization to the 
present time, their recognition of his faith- 
tul purpose and the fidelity with which its 
interests have been guarded and maintained 
on repeated occasions of geveral fiaancial 
disturbance, their respect for his accom- 
plishments asa banker and their regard 
for his character and attractive personal 
qualities, 

** Resolved, That, in deference to his re- 
quest fgr prompt action, bis resignation as 
President and Director be accepted, to take 
effec: July ist proximo, and that his salary 
be continued for three months from that 
date, during which period he is requested 
to give his successor such advice and infor- 
mation as may be desirable for the interests 
of the bank.”’ 


.. The New York Herald has done the 
public a service in exposing the Georgia- 
Alabama Investment and Development 
Company which for several weeks has 
been using the columns of newspapers ad- 
vertising extensively that an investment 
in their stock was a safe investment and 
would pay thirty-five percent. per annum, 
and holding out striking inducements to 
make sales of stocks. Gen. B. F. Butler, 
of Massachusetts, is advertised as the 
President with a long list of Honorables 
as directors and members of the advisory 
board, many of whom upon being inter- 
viewed stated that they knew nothing of 
the company but had allowed their 
names to be used at the request of friends, 
The General manager was one R. L, 
Spencer who some three or four years ago 
formed the R, L. Spencer Company of 
Hartford, Conn., which soon went into 
bankruptcy. He was next heard of in 
the South as manager of land and min- 
ing schemes. A safe rule to follow is 
that schemes should be avoided which 
promise extraordinary inducements and 
profits. 


DIVIDENDS, 

-Tbe Bank of New York (National Bank) 
has declared a semi-annual dividend of 
five per cent., free from tax, payable 
July 2d. 

The Central National Bank has declared 
a semi-annual dividend of three and a 
half per cent., payable July 2d. 

’ Tae Chatham National Bank has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of four per 
cent., payable July ist. 

The Continental National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of three per cent., pay- 
able July 6th, 

The Fourth National Bank has declared 
a dividend of three and a half per cent., 
payable Jaly ist. 

The Leather Manufacturers’ National 
Bank has declarcd a dividend of five per 
cent., payable July ist. 

The National Butchers’ and Drovers’ 
Bank has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of four per cent., payable July ist. 

The National Citizens’ Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of three 
and a half per cent., payable July ist. 

The National Park Bank has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of five per cent., 
payable July 1st. 

The Southern National Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of three 
per cent., payable July ist. 

The United States National Bank has 
declared a quarterly dividend of two per 
cent., payable July ist. 





The Western National Bank has de- 


es 


clared a dividend of two anda half per 
cent., payable July ist. 

The Bowery Bank has declared a divi- 
dend of six per cent., payable July ist, 

The Murray Hill Bank has declared a 
quarterly dividend of four per cent., pay- 
able July ist. 

The Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 
has declared interest at the rate of three 
and a half per cent. per annum on all 
sums up to $3,000, payable July 20th. 

The Irving Savings Institution has de- 
clared interest at the rate of four per 
cent. per annum on accounts of $1.000 
and under; and on the excess of $1.000 
and not exceeding $3,000, at the rate of 
png per cent. per annum, payable July 

t' 

The Metropolitan Savings Bank has de- 
clared interest on all sums entitled there- 
to, at the rate of three and a half per 
cent. per anpum, payable July 22d. 

The North River Savings Bank has de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend at the rate 
of three and « helf per cent. per annum 
on all sums of five dollars and upward to 
$3 000, payable July 20th. 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Omaha Railway Company bas declared a 
dividend of two per cent. on the preferred 
stock, payable July 20th, 

The Lake Sbore and Mich. Southern 
Railway Company bas declared a dividend 
of two and a half per cent, on the capital 
stock, nayable August 3d. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern Railroad Company has declared a 
dividend of one and three-quarters per 
cent,, payable July 20th. 

The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tices in another column to pay at their 
office, 28 Bond Street, the coupons due 
July 1st on the following bonds: 


Central Pacific R.R. lst mortgage 6. 
Western Pacitic R. KR. lst mortgage 
California and Oregon R. K. Ist a ext. 5. 
Oregon and California lst mortgage 5 per cent. 
Northern Railway Co. Ist mortgage 6. 
Stockton and oon ropolis R. R. ist mortgage 5. 

. R. of Arizona Ist mortgage 6. 
ww Pacifi ic R. R. otf New Mexico Ist mort- 


ge 6. 
ee ouisians Western R. R. Ist mortgage 6 per cent. 
en ae and Texas R. K.and 8.38. Co, 


t 6. 
“South Pacific Coast R. R. Co. 
California Pacific R. : ae ist mestenae 4%. 
California Pacific R, R. 2a mo! 
ae So. 3d mortrage 3 ‘and 6. 
Market Street Cable Ry. Co. ist mortgage 
Houston und Texas Central Ist mirtoage 5 per 
cent. 





Letters Investment 
of oe 
Securities. 


Credit. | ~ 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 
Real Estate Board Building, Ohicago. 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 


Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 














CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


THREE YEARS OF UNPARALLELED SUCCESS. 
The Pacitc Northwest a promisi field for in- 
vestment. Send for my 100 paged history otf Portland, 





Oregon, with numerous photogravures of ublic 
p aren one private 1e-idences. PHILIP S. BAT¥S, 


te and investment Agent,Portiand, Deagen. 
sotereaoon: First Nat. Bank, West ‘ford Mass 
z% Am Bk.& ‘o. San Francisco, 
d & Tilton, Bankers, Portland, Oregon; 
IR Savings Bank. Portland, Oregon. 


Salt tt Hake City 
City o 
table investments of an city in th 








Peak. Real Estate ond Mines 
Ay opportupit; yw 49 


We 
avle Acreage suitable tor platting. Choice i 
ing lots and residences at all prices. Gold a 
ver Mining ties sale Loans secured by 
first-cless K te interest 8 to 10 per cent. net, 


*pondence solicited. Printed information on 
“wi gion References Ly ember Salt. 
ib mber of Com J. H. WATTS, No. 9 
West 2 Souths Street, salt "Lake City, Utah. 

ROANOKE, VA., 
1882-Population 400. 1890-Population 20,000 
Money can be apes by invest at once in Roar- 





oke. Increase o lation and values irk. 
d Refer i Banks of S eeeane be 
glad to answer all inden 

FRANCIS B MP & 60. Roanoke, Va. 





First Mortgage Loans 


Municipal Bonds 


8%-1%-6% 


the Ld proazs wees ‘ON the West, it. and X) ? 4 
prom. sing tuture. raq' 
ow,, k’s & Ban kane tee 's, Wash. 





Walter J. Thompson, Pres. Beery D Drum. V.-Pres. 
Samuel Collzer, Bash. R. J. Davis, Asst. Cash. 
¥. Sargent, 24 Asst. Cash. 
Merchants National Bank, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
Closes ass IN THE CITY.) 





Capi $250, 8 Ih 875,000.00, 
Seen reas col Honea. snp 








THE TOWN OF . 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 
AND THE 
FUTURE GREAT CITY OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be a great manufacturing and com- 
mercial centre because it has: 
The largest and safest harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The greatest area of adjacent agricultural Jand. 
The most magnificent forests of timber in the world. 
The finest natural town site and water front. 
Immense veins of the best coal in the West. 
Mountains of first-class iron ore. 
Extensive qusrries of blue sandstone for building 
purposes. 

Valuable information concerning the future me- 
tropolis of the Pacific Northwest can be obtained by 
addressing 

FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY, 
Fairhaven, Wash 





BARING, MAGOUN & CO., 
15 WALL S8T., NEW YORK, 
SUCCESSORS TO 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., NEW YORK, 
Buy and Sell Exchange 
on principal European cities. 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Goodin 
available in all I parts of the world 


Agents and At Attorneys of 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Luomren, 
LONDON, 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., BOSTON. 
Choice Investment Securities, 





6% MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 7% 


IN 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 


IRST MORTGAGE LOANS made on care- 

selected city property and choice Farm Lands 
in Hennepin Co. Careful attention to the interests of 
investors, and remitances of interest and principal 
made free of charge. Particulars and satisafctory 
references given on application. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 
11 Se. Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
* 
aine where Commerce moves 
with Tides and Rail, 
is situated in the Northwestern corner of the’ great 
STATE OF WASHINGTON; 
has the finest land-locked Rasher on Puget Sound 


has electric lights, water works, 6 miles graded 
vie 10 miles 12 ft. sidewalk. 2 National Banks, G 
= P. and U. P. ar 





The International City, 
Gateway to 2 Great Nations, 


"Tis principal resources are iron, coal, lumber. 

Fishin hg grounds turpaszipg anything on the Pacific 
Coast. the most productive agricultural land in the 
State. Manufacturing establishments now under 
course of construction that will furnish constant fan. 
loyment for 1,000 men. Population, 1889, 75; 

100; increase to supply the demand must be fourtoid 
during next few months. Lots from $75 to $1.500. We 
control 75 per cent. of the entire town s'te. Terms of 
sale one-third cash, balance to su't purchaser. Re- 
fer. by permission, to the N. Y. INDEP«&NDENT. Ad- 
dress, for books, maps, plots, etc., descriptive of 
Blaine and the State of aenia ton. NE ENG- 
LAND LAND & HARBOR IMPROVEMENT CO. 
Main Office: Blaine; or, Officers’ Headquarters, Occi- 
dental Block, Seattle 








Ss CITY LOANS. 
We ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 
We have never handied farm loans. On 
P hand tor sale, $500.00 to $10,000.00 loans on city 
roperty. Interest 6, Tand 8 percent. Write 
A or our regular list. 
u | The Standard Investment Co, 
.. OF ST. PAUL. MINN, 





Correspondence is desired with those East- 
ern investors in COLORADO realty and 
mortgage securities wishing information 
about their Western interests. 

EDWARD D. YPHAM, 
307 Peoples Bank, Denver, Colorado, — 
CRICAGO REAL ESTATE 


EGGLESTON WN, MA MALL LETTE & & BROW NELL 
REA 4" 


OFFICES: al 











pore! ae iuilding, MoT ‘Tacoma 
ilding, CHICAGO, ILL. 
apvestmanat made and property managed for non- 
residents. We haveon hand a line of Gilt Edge 
6 and 7 per cent. Mortgages on Chicago property for 
sale. Reference, any Bank in Chicago. 


THE MERCANTILE TRUST CO., 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 
#3,000,000, 


Is a legal de vaeposi for Court and Trest funds and 
for general < its. upon which it pays 

Lay RAItES OF INTEREST 
from date a at uptil date ot withdrawal. 

The company also by law acts as executor, admin- 
istrator, guardian, receiver, and trustee, A tiscal 
and transier agent, ano as registrar of stoc 

Kxceptional rates and facilities are - to 
religious and benevolent institutions and to execu- 
tors or trustees a? estates. 

OU1S FITZGERALD, President. 
JON T. TERRY, 
Vice-Presidents. 


HENRY B. HYDE 
EDW. Ap? L. MONTGOMERY, 

DEMING, Secretary and Spestene, 
GLinron ‘HUN TER, Assistant Secreta 


SUPERIOR, WIS. 


Grea‘ inducemen's to invest 4n LO 
or renee Moet and better profits oes a 
the West. Nocashier will abscond with rea 
This babes will steadily growin vaiue. Spiend tid 
pamphiet containing illustrations of public bu'laings, 
— yards am manufacturing plants, with complete 
description of Sere resources of this growing city,with 


large map, sent f. ENVIS & CO., 











ny ctey yeky i . 


aaee al L J23, Fi 


25 Wisconrin 2 WE Superior. Wis. 
The National Park Bank, New York. 





Accounte § Solicited. Buy and Sell Vesetgn 5 Exchange. 
SAFETY, Y DEPOSIT VAULTS EQUAL TO 
ftw HE puree’. 
EBENEZER K. rot HT. 
ary: H. PARKE 
ABIES LEAR 
GEORGE &, HI Cashier. 
EDWARD J. RAI DWIN, Asst. Cashier. 
&CTORS: 


DIR! 

Arthur Lesry, Eugene Lf Evenezer K. Wright, 
oore, Stuy Fish, Seeree 8. Hart, 

py Sa Parker, “Charles Sternbach, C arles Scrib- 
‘Hoyt, Edw: TW. ockhiti 





ard 
Potts, A yr ‘Belmont, Richard Delafield, Wilson 
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A PROGRESSIVE CITY. 


The coming City between the Mixsouri Kiver and 
the Mountamns Is ae mNEY, Nebraska, the County 
Seat of Buffalo‘ oun’ 

KEAr L oi the Mi way City,” is 1,733 mt'es from 
Boston. ana _ 7%) miles from San Franc taco. is situated 
in the most fertile part of the great Platte Valley, 
with the Wood River Val ey tributary. 

500.000 has *o boc expended in public improvements 
since Its. KEARN has a large water power, 
three railroads electric lights, was, electric street 
railroad, water works, a fine system of sewerage.and 
telephones. 

A Oity of schools and charehes; the school system 
being unsurpassed in the Wes 

For inturmation regarding KEARN ‘EV as a place 
of residence, business and tnves'(ment, address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co, 


KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 


0 NET EK Bonseas E LOANS, 
Absolutely secure. luterest pay- 

0 able semi- annenily by drafton New 

York. Personal attention given to all 

Address 





loans. Highest references. 
FRANK J. "WAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wash. 





THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 


‘MIDDLETOWN CONN, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL......$800,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL..........--.--§600,000 |” 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
Umited by Law. OC ticut Trust 
Eaeccutors. ete., can invest in these bonds. 


8 % SHORT ur 
° LOANS. 


We have some mortgages running three to twelve 
months, which we can sell and guarantee at 8 per 
cent. bank discount. 

THE PROVIDENT TRUST COM — 

36 Bromfield tes Boston, Ma 
CHAS. E. GidaON, President. 


MANHATTAN TRUST COMPANY 


Wall and Nassau Streets, New York. 


CAPITAL, - - - ~ - #1,000,000 


A Legal Depository for Court and Trust Funds and 
General Deposits. 
Traneac te a General Ranking Buciness. 
ows lntereston Bala 
Transfer. Agent. Meutstrar rr ‘Trustee 
under Mortgages. 











This Company offers to executors and trustees of 
estates andto religious and benevolent insti ulwne ex- 
ceptional facilities for ‘he transaction of their business, 

DIREC TORS—1s91. 

Francis Ormond french, President, New York; R. 
J. Cross, of Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Co., New York: 
H. L. Higginson, of Messrs. Lee. Higginson & Co., 
Boston; Auga-t belmont, of Messrs. August Beimont 

Co., New York; E. D. Heaton, Pies. Continen- 
tal Nat. Bank, New York; C Buldwin, New York: 
Cha‘les F. ‘ag, of Chas. F. Tug & son, New York; 
H. W. Cannon, Pres. Chase Nat, Bank, New York; 
John R. Ford, New York; T. J. Coolidge, Jr., Pres. 
Ola Colony Trust Co., Boston ; James 0. —- 
New York; S. Rese nbaum, of mors A. 
Rosenbaum & Co. New York; samuel Sniviey, 
Pres. Provident Loan & Trus’ Co. Ph tadelphis, I 
T. Wilson, of Messrs. R. T. Wison & Co., New York: 
Ex. Norton, Pres Louisvibe & Vashvili R.R.. New 
York; H. O. Nurtheote, of Messra. J. Kennedy Tod 
& Co., New York; alarsball Mield, of Messrs. Mar- 
shall Pied & Co., Chicago; John |. Waterbury, Vice- 
President, New York 

F. O. FRENCH, President. J. 1. WATERBURY, 
A at hears A. T. FRENCH, Sec. ana Treas. 
JOHN JADWALADER, Counsel. STRONG & 


CADW AL Abe, Atlorneye. 


SAFE INVESTMENTS, 


We have in the twenty years of our experience 


loaned 
TWENTY MILLION DO.LARS 
without loss to any customers. 
Weare glad to send our pa nphiet giving full par- 


ticulars to any one applying for It. 


Our Assets, April 30, 1890, $3,342,202, 


American Investment Co., 
150 Nassau St., New York City. 


E. 8. ORMSHY, A. L. OnmssBy, } Vice- 
President. H. E. SIMMONS, } Pre st. 


PEERLESS TACOM Puget Sound Shipping and R. R. 
Centre. Kapid development of 
our Vast resource Steady rise in laed values. Better 
»rofits than stocks or mortgages Lots and acres #50 to 
200 000, Rent paying and installment property. Investments 
for non-residents made and cared for by us. Sure 20 to 00° Vy, 
Write us. Tacoma Investment Co., Tacoma, Wash. | /O 


THE TIME TO INVEST 


In Salem, Virginia, is now for safe and reliable 


profits. Do you know how steadily values are ad- 
vancing inthe tron and coal region of southwest 
Virginia? 

For particulars, write to 


WM. McCLANAHAN &@ CO., 


Salem. Virginia. 





THE LEWIS, INVESTMENT CO. 


Cc eotat “pai - $150,000, 

Choice. invontuents in she quost Ceonserva- 
Field i e We 

Six PER CENT Secetnead fy iret Mortgages 

son Smproved lands in lowa 

and Eastern Nebraska. SAFE AND DestRaBLe. 

SIX PER CERT De benture Bonds, Secured 

s by deposit of First Mortgage 

Loaus with a local trustee. FIFTEEN \ EARS’ SCC- 

CESSFUL EXPERIENCE. SEND fFOK PAMPHLET. 

W.A HOTCHK Iss, GEORGE H.LEWIS, 

__ Act’g Secretary _President. 


Money Making a Science. 


Real Estate Stands First. If you wish to 
invest and want to learn the certain road to 
Wealth, send for Pamphiet, Maps, etc. 

T. A. WeOD, 
Room No. |, Odd Fellows Building, 
PORTLAND, OKtFGON, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital ... ....... sonnantacsinnhainnall $500.000 00 
Sarplus and Undivided Profits. 200,000 00 

tures issued by this Oqmpeay, are recog- 
OP elas vot unre Rong the tates avons 
= offered to the —_ 


Re te 
Messrs. Hiram Dewt Son, New ¥ Zork City, 
Messra. Morten. Bliss ian 60. 


Geo. G. Williams, Esq the Onemoal Nationa 
Bank, New York cu” 
F. D. Gray, Esq. ofthe National Safe Deposit Com - 


A » No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
Also the Savings Banks and Investors througho ¢ 
the East. Correspondence Solicited. 


JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H.A.COFFIN, Treasurer. 


NEBRAS KA 
LOAN AND ra Dt P ams 
Capital '3300.008.” *earpins. 8135,000. 

apital, A us, . 
GUARANTEED 
First Mortgage hy ns Debentures issued by the 
First Mortgages heid by trus- 
A. le at toe «hemical National 
Bank, New 7%. No better securities offered invest- 
ors. Best of Eastern and Western references fur- 
tie hed if desired. Corresp r Write 


tor parvoulars. 
es. E. C, WEBSTER, Treas. 
D. aM. Woleoauus: Vice- Pres. C. P. . WEBSTER. ashier. 


Texas & Mexico. 


These are developing countries, and fortunes can 
be made by investing judiciously now. 


WM. PENDLETON GAINES, 


TEXAS AN® MEXIGAN LANDS, MORTGAGES VEN- 
DOR'S LIENS, STOCKS AND BONDS. 


t? Eighteen years’ experience in Land 
Matters. 


AUSTIN, TEXAS, 


P.-0O. BOX 162. 
Ranches, Stock and Grain Farms, Cotton and Sugar 
Plantations Mineral Lands. large bodies of Agricul- 
tural Lands tor Colonies. 
REFERENCES: 
James H. Raymond & Co.. Bankers....Austin, Texas 
First Nationa! Bank.......... ....sesees Austin, Texas 
Ors | oS ener Austin, Texas 
ake loans and investments for non- ahemmemmed 
su edent to approval by any bank in Austin 














MANY, 
Perhaps a Majority, 


Contemplate a new location. Those east of the 
Mississippi think of the region westward with its 
vim and outcome. Kensas City, Kansas (the State's 
metropcJis) is an inviting fleld for business, increas- 
ing values of investments, large or small, pleasant 
homes at moderate cost, with high-class educational, 
church and like privileges. 








BETTER THAN 7% BONDS. 


The Minnehaha Trust Co, will sell for a short tim 
lots in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, within to % of 4 
mile from Court House and center of city at prices 
from $800 to per jot. 
A yo FG the ee K hese tote 
will be ex: compan. e equ 
of a iar  hinen mill vaiready. erected Dear the lots 
offered for sale. 
mt —~ dy circulars to 

AHA TRUST COMPANY 
108 Stare ot Boston! Mace vor Siqux BA Sy pax. 





apid growth of Tacoma, makes great demand 
for money for developments. Borrowers can 
better afford to pay 10 per cent.than East 
ern ones 5 per cent. Undoubted security. 
Satisfactory references. Write me for interesting li- 
{ On lustrated documents no matter whether 
you wish to invest or not. 
A. A. KNIGHT, Att’y at Law, Tacoma, Wash. 


DULUTH. 


The great cities of the world are either seaports 
or lage . By reference tetae map you will see 
that Duluth is at the extreme western point of our 
inland seas. No city of its size has such great com- 
mercial and manufacturing advantages and none 18 
growiu 80 rapidly. Chicago ana Duluth wil: ulti- 
rately bet the two greatest cities of the West. Write 
for reading mstter and state about the amount you 
might wish to invest. 


Cc. EB. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn. 
ae p Smaies Werectmento mate tor pen. 
residents 25 to 100 cent.can be realized 
within next year. from + y $10 
cont. Troside the 
) garden, 


property cgues now 
ie orem in Sy ae sountry proper 











FINANOIAL STATEMENT 


Or THE 


. 
Union Trust Company, 
OF SIOUX CITY IOWA, 
at close of business May 26th, 1891: 
RESOURCES. 


i IIa 00s coccetndenssd- So dpdcoesie $442,254 36 
Overdratfts, secured and unsecured,...... 6,834 26 
ar eaate mortgages and reul estate 

SeCesees 0. C0gereccs ce 2 seeosecocece 52,384 64 
National and other bank stocks........... 314,050 00 
Premium paid in a purchase of bank mache 12,279 00 
Banking-how 9,719 52 
Bank safes = » 6 





Lxpenses p: 
Casa aud aue from banks.. 





LIABILITIES, 
Authorized capital....... ....$1,000,000 C0 








Capital paid io, in cash $500.000 0D 
nh . eceidssnsaeveede nein 40,000 WO 
Uneivided protits.........6.cccccccreeseerses 2245 31 
Liability on notes sold, and guarantees... 164,092 (1 
Funds heid in trust and for investment. 249,968 92 

$984,209 24 





Combined Statement National and State Banks, 
ae in which is heid by the Union Crust Co. at par 
value, 


RESOURCES. 









Real estate and mortgages owned....... 57,107 OL 
Expeases ana taxes paid........... oe 

Bank, safes, furniture and fixtures 
Cash and sight exchange.. 
Due from 0. Treasurer.. 





LIABILITIES. 





Qapeal. aetendesstieubhebatteaiabenesesseeinn $554,100 00 
Sur plus........ oo 17,000 00 
U ndivided profits... »9,430 78 
Circulation . ......+. 18,730 00 
BPEPENTE dave coccsenscencesécsce __882,908 53 

“SL 574,250 29 


THE UNION TRUST COMPANY OF 
SIOUX CILY, IOWA. 

Tuts Company is a purelv ‘rust and Fioapcial 
corporetion. It offers a conservative and convenieut 
medium for investuent in safe and profitable secur t- 
ties. it has no contingeot or unexpressed ewe rs 4 
other than as indicated by its statement. Its Bills 
Recetvable comprise the carefully selected and en- 
dorsed notes of Farmers secured upon cattle being 
fattened for marke 
Its stock-holders include nearly 2530 persons resident 
in the Western, Middle and Eastern States. 
investments for its own ac count and for its clients 
comprise carefully selected Iowa Farm Loans. Na- 
tional and State Bank Stock of Banks located ip the 
corn growing and cattle feeding section of the 
Missouri Valley, and other equally desirable income 
secut ities, suitabl« for Individuais, Trust Funds 
and National or savings Banks. 
Savings. Trust Funds, or sums for investment, will 
be allowed interest at five per cent., compou unded 
semi-annually 
__Lnveatigation, the most thorough and searching, is 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 










Japital opbecribed. e $7900. 

aidia (Ca srg 
Serptace s. 
Assets i1,708, 


This company solicits cameemandnaiss 
about all first-class investments. 
Buys and negotiates Municipal, Rail- 
road, Water, industrial and irrigation 
Bonds, 
Is.sues its debentures and negotiates 
mortgage loans. 
“ 
cn oaRy wth KINGON Ving Pres frome 
B. P. SHAWHAN, See. “sod Tre reas. 


‘mining properties, Write E. #. Russell & Ce, Tacoma, Washs 
MISSOURE We hg! COMPANY, 


Li wae to ae business tn -™ 
This Company has $200,000. paid up copttai, and is 


doing strict 

LOCAL peseness. 
Issues 6 per cent. Debentures regulated b: 
which may be received by the S Su rintenten La Ot 
sourenee of Mirsouri as security fo 
ts as Executor aud Trustee of estate 
a specialty of managing Church and Endowment 
russe etc. Write for pereiogiars. 

. FAULHABER, ‘Treasa 
0. A. CRANDALL, * President. 


9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


oft lienon Real Estate Worth 30 Times Amoant 

Loan. Safe as Government Bonds. Limited 

y o—_- Write for Particulars ana Refer- 
epcer Dea: 

UNION BAN NKING CO.. Aberdeen, Se. Dak, 


TACOMA. 


First mortga: loans on Tacoma realty_made at 

4 seven to nine per cent. per annum, We refer 

rmission to the Tacoma Natiunal Bank and 

other jeadirg banks and individuals in the city of 
Tacoma. Correspoudence solicited, 

G W.& W.P. PRICHARD, 


Real Lstate and Loans, TACOMA, Washington, 


TACOMA, (South Bend Puget City) INVEST- 
Guar nstee i2p-rcent, peranrum 

oy tm of the above cities. Ihave made from 4@to 40 
od cent. per annum for nea residents. | also make 
rst mortgage, improved real estate loans on unques- 
tionable securities from 8 to 10 per cent.per annum net. 
Also have choice bargains in Farm. Hep. Hay 
and Garden Lae nds Cor-espondence solicited re- 
garding Western Washington. Al! inouiries answered 
promptiy. Address A. C.  SICKELS, Tacema, Wash. 


The Schermerhorn & Worrell Investment Oompany 
Real Estate and pevgesmente Bankers and 


rekers, 
Invites the attention of those desirin 
profitable, large or small toqgsement, to 
Meal ET | and Firs Boris. 
15235 ARA sey Sco 
DEN OLAEES, U.S.A 
And 2% Ludgate Hill, I wd hag a oe 


Write for Catalogue ot splendid farms forsale around 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. 


Our city of 10,000 people is ~ _ ~4 growing. A 
number of Indu.tries are bein me m all 
Fe yan of ne country. Augusta anty is the richest 
n 

BAA is the largest My 4 in the valley of Vir- 
giate. Lands are cheaper than they will ever be 


’P. E. WILSON & CO., 


120 WEST MAIN ST.. STAUNTON, VA. 


CREAT FALLS, pea adentaryte 


The year 1891 will witness the growth 
that has ever occurred in the history, rt this city. 
the resources of which place it inthe front renk of 
the growing towns of the gr at Northwest. For 
aR information concerning reliabie tnvossunents 
write io 


H. F. COLLETT & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO 
BARNES & COLLETT. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicage. 


REAL ESTATE 20°987, ag fo" 
PROPERTY RENTED #34 
remittances made promptly. 


TOANA cori ct lg 


TACOMA INVESTMENTS. 


Real estate for sale and money loaned on first-clas 
real estate security. Six and eight per cent, guaran- 
teed for 1, 3 and 5 years for all moneys loaned on first 











a safe and 
Jas Denver 

















OFFICES: 

New York, 08 Broadway. Roston, 117 Devonshire St. 
Phila.,4th and Chestnut St. Kaosas City, Missouri. 
London, England. Berlin, Germany. 


mortgage. 
J.%. HOWELL & SON, Tacoma, Wash. 





For reliabie tuformation regarding iavertments in 
Helena and Montana, and illustrations and descrip- 
tion of Country, address 


THE WITHEKBEE-ANDREW INVEST- 


Have You Any Money? 
Do You Want itto Earn 
Most People Do. 





MENT OOMPANY, 
HELENA, MONTANA, 


are not satisfied 





Write us for one of ~/ LAND nvEaTuR 
saa It 
no harm 


eur pian, no 
THE GILBERT-ARNOLD LAND OO., West Superior, Wis. 


ae yi you are getting litile or 
More? be aa risking the princi- 


July 2, 1891. 


DENVER 
REAL ESTATE fcr‘.rit S7° Rucron 
— yor f Ss Amerie, 
come 





Late of us 
ey to. 


waa full itjom three 
fit Gliborns INVESTMENT CO., 





DIVIDEND. 





us BANK OF NEW YORK, NATIONAL BANK. 

ing Aesociation, New York, June 23d, 1891.—The 
Board of Directors have this day deciared a divi. 
dend of FIVE PER CENT. free from tax, payable 
on and after July 24,1891. The transfer books wil! 
be closed until July 6th, 1891. 

E. 8. MASON, Cashier. 





HE CENTRAL as AL Bax oO 
T soir OF NEW RK ON Foun. 4 = 


a ORTY-THI RD SEMI-ANNUAL Piety 


The directors of this benk have this day deci 
a Siviseed of THREE A AND ONE-HALF Pee NT 
ree 


The 
June math, until the morning of Juty 8tb, 1891. 
EDW'D SKILLIN, Cashier, 


S2d DIVIDEND. 





PER CENT. out of the ae = of = e past three 
months, payable on and after July ist 
Th ‘er “= remain c until that 
P. DOREMOUsS, Cashier. 


YONTINENTAL Siesta BANK, 
New YORK, June 234, 1691. 

SIXTY-FIFTH DIVIDEND. 
The Directors of this bank bave to-day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of THREE (3) per cent. free 
of tax, payable July 6th,to which date from June 
30th the transfer books will be closed. 
ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


AST RIVER NATIONAL BANK.—A dividend 
of Four (4) Per Cent. has been declared, payable 


on and after July Ist, 1891. 
Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 


aR J TRrs a BANK OF THE CITY 

NEW YORK. Ly + jw rons. June 2d, 's91.— 

The Board of Directors e this day declared a 

semi annual dividend out of The earoings of the cur- 

rent @= meathe of THREE as» 0 HALF PER 
ag T. pe and after Ju’ 

sine te transfer | io a will remats closed watii 
H_ PATTERSON, ¢ Cashier. 


i Gaeaer AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL) ) 
BANK OF New Y 
New York, June 19th, 1891. § 
A DIVIDEND OF SEVEN P PER CENT. our OF 
the ea: nines of the last six months has to-caay been 
declared by this benk, payable on the !st day at July 
pest. The transfer boos will remain closeo till th LS at 
date EDWAKD TOWNSEND, Casnie: 


IRVING NATIONAL BAN c) 
1891 























O. 1196.—LEATHER MANUF A URERS’ NaA- 
oan ae BANK, ow ALL ‘tT, New YoRE 

h. 1891.—ONE H NDKED AND SIXTEENT TH 
DIVIDEND —A te of FIVE P. CENT.., free 
frow yo on the eapital stock, amos + been de- 


clared f the earnings of the current six months, 

payable to to the stockholders on and after the frst day 

of July next. 

The transfer beoks will remain closed to that date. 
ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 


HE MaRKET AND FULTON NATIONAL 
BA NK. New loam, zene ® a. 1891.—The Board 
ot Direetors have t GS fy @ semi-annunl 
fivideod ‘Of FOUR “ Ye “ENT. free ef tax, pay- 
able on and after Ju 7. i 
Transfer books wiil be ciosed until that date. 
A. GILBERT, Cashier. 
THE MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK, 
New YORK, June lth, ison. ¢ 
IVIDEND.—THE DIRECTORS OF THI8 BANK 
have this day declared a dividend ef THREE 
PER CENT.., free of tax, payable on and after July 
lst, 1881. 
The transfer books will be closed from June 23d to 
July ist, inclusive. F. B, SCHENCK, Cashier, 


Marvonan. Bone OF THE REPUBLIC 3 
THIS 











Gay Fal vis, BrOxImO, until which date the transfer 
wil 
F E. H. PULLEN, Cashier. 


NATIONAL Burcyany Aue Daovens’ Base. } 
w YORK, June ay 1391 
HE DinseToss OF This HANK AVE Buls 
day dec) mi-Anoual Dividend of FOUR 
(«@)P pak On CENT.. parable on and after Jul ina 1891. 
anster books wiil rong 








fe 23d, 1391. 
A oat a ati 
olders on 
s D.C. Say Cashier. 
WE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK, 
ne irectors is day de- 
fede a semi- ‘annual dividend ot VIVE PER CENT... 
cent Te Seatd trem sont 24th une July i. a 
rom J' ne 
e GEURGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier 


THE SOUTHERN FATIOnAL Bal pape on New YORE.) 
HE BOARD OF DIREC rORS AVE THIS DAY 
declared a semi-annual dividend of 3 per eext., 
out of the earnings of the current six month, pay- 
able oa and after 


uly ist, 
The transfer books yell be closed until that date. 
J. D. ABRAHAMS, Cashier. 











D STATES NATIONAL BANS. 
UNITE A mal Bare. 


A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND OF TWO PER 
CENT. has this day been declared upon the cap 
ital stock of this bank, free ef taxes, from the ¢art- 
ings of the past three mouths, payable to stockhold- 
ers on and after Wednesday, July Ist, prox. 
H. C. HOPKINS, ve 


WESTERN NATIONAL gay 
init rile 








OF THe CITY OF "Tune. 
A DIVIDEND OF tat Secs AND ONE. 


t. on the Ca k of this Bas 
decsared this day ay. payable on aod Sees fee ia, 
The transfer books will be Cane < the ioe of July 
rd 
pot aM = 











PPE BOWERY Ba 7 6. ae 





will cost you nothi vind it 
has been done. done.” oe 


af , free of tax, * 
ad * ¥. 0. MAYHEW, Cashier, 





~~ nr 








‘ime * 


July 2, 1891. 











MURRAY HILL BAN ‘ 
Cor. orm Lae. = ve. 
HE BOA OF DIRE. TO KS Have $8 Day 
# quarter ay divid Four per cent., 
payable: = anda 1991. 


A. H. Gale, Cashier. 


ITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK v THE CITY OF 
C NEW YORE, Nos. 5 and 5&8 Bowery, corner 


Street. 
SIXTY-\ECOND SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF 





INTEREST.—The Trustees have ordered that as 
est at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF LE (Se) R 
Se NT. annum be pend to 

July on all sums tte $1,000--which 
bay compalnes op debostt thotheee or six moatns 
ending Jui 

: WARD A; QUINTARD, President, 
HENRY Ha retary. 
CHARLES ieLD. ‘Cashier. 





EMICRANT 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK, 


51 CHAMBERS STREET, N. Y. 
New York, June 30th, 1891. 


DIVIDEND —The Trustees of this Bank 
have ordered that interest be paid to Depos- 
itors entitled thereto for the six months 
ending this date at the rate of Three and 
One Half per cent. per annum on all sums 
up to the limit of Three Thousand Dollars 
($3,000). 


Interest will be credited under date of 
July ist, 1891, and will be payable on and 
after Monday, July 20th, 1891. 


JAMES OLWELL, President. 
DAVID LEDWITH, Comptroller. 


IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 

NEW YORK, June 29th, 1891. 
The Trustees of this Institution bave declared in- 
terest on ail sums remaining on deposit during the 
three or six months ending June 30th, at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum on $1,000 and under, 
and THREE PER CENT. per annum on the ezcess of 
$1,000, not exceeding $3,000. payable on and after the 
third Monday in Jaly next. Deposits made on or be- 

fore July Wth will draw interest ton Jui 
C. D. HEAT N Presiden t. 


W. 4, BUXTON, Secretary. 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS INSTILUTION 
80th ices uasamaceadadaaes 











The trustees of this institution have declared in- 
terest on all sums not exceeding $3 000 remaining on 
deposit during the three or six months ending on the 
th instant, at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. per annum. payabie on and after the 
third Monday in July next. 

F.G. STILES, 
decretary. 


EDWARD SCHELL, 
President, 


ETROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 1 AND 3 
Third Avenae, git en Couper Inscitute.) 
Chartered 1852, 76TH 
Youn June 2th. 


NE 
NTEREST FOR THE HALE VE EAR ENDING 


NT. per anoum will £7 
depositors entitled Lag 3 under the by-laws ot the 
neat: Interes rom parene Wednesday, July 22d. 
NEY DEPOSITED on or beiore July wth will 
ane interest from July 7 

. SNEDEN, President. 


8. 
G. N. CONKLIN, peusaleny 


NORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK, 
Southeast corner of 8th Avenue and 34th Street. 
5ist SEMI ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Trusteeshave declared out of the earnings of 
the past six months, a semi-annual interest av end 
at the rate of THREE ANU ONE-HAL# P RUENT. 
per annum oenall sumsof $5.00 and upward, to the 

imit of $3,000, payabie to depositors entitied thereto 
on and after Jul + ise. 

LLIAM B. STAFFORD, President. 
WILLIAM B, KRUG, “ecretary. 


HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 
33 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The following coupons are payable at the offiee of 
HOLLAND TRUST COMPANY, 83 NASSAU ST. 
New York City, on and after July let, 1:9}; 


NEW- BOC BLL ( eas AND FUEL COMPANY. 
ALTAMONT COAL COMPANY 











TH -HOUS . 
THOMSON HOUSTON LIGHT, HEAT AND POW- 
epee Bi Rhea Day N.Y. 
RAILWAY COMPAN 
HOOSIOR FALLS WATER POW 


it ey a COME AR 

ied ARAN TEE AND ASSURANOF 
nie ~ tA BRITAIN AND AMERIUA, 
Cc oRPUS CHRISTI IMPROVEMENT Co. 
CENTRAL CITY BRICK AND TILE CO. 
BUNNELL AND ENU INVESTMENT CO.,, SERIES 


A. 
NAVIONAL SEWERAGE AND SEWAGE UTILI- 
DELTA COTTON AND WOOLEN MILL AND LAND 
TEXAS STATE FAIR AND DALLAS EXPOSI- 


GEO. W. VAN SICLEN, SECRETARY. 


CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, MINNBAPOLIS AND OMAHA ) 
Rar“Lway Company, 62 WALL 4 
NeW YORK, June 2th, 1891. h 
pbs or TWO PER CENT. ON THE 
referred stock of this Sa ten? will be paid at 








WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 


New York, June 10th, 1891, 
DIVIDEND NO. 91. 


loth day on Jul 
,# u od on 
She close close ‘er CxS on day ot 
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-R. H, ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 
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FFICE OF THE RE ACIFIC COM- 
PANY, No. 28 Broaa Sureot (Mills building). 


Coupons due day AA —¥ bone of the fo 
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ific R. R. of New Mexico Ist mort- 
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Morgan ’s Louisiana R. a 
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Seiten Kit go. St mortgedes and 6. 
jarket Street | Uabis R’y Co. lat mortgage 
ouston and Texas Central Ist mo! y cent. 
Hi of Wor more cou can em for 
scauslaaticn, ana ites ment on the day fol- 
lowiug. OTR OPKINS, Treasurer. 





HE LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTH- 
Hig ral Depot. .. Treasurer's Office, Grand 
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instant. owe ya the transfer 
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TEX, Treasurer. 


DELAWARE, LACK AWANNA & Wyareax R.R.Co. 
W YORK, June 26th, 1891. 


pIvipEsD. OF ONE AND THREE- QUARTERS 
per cent. upon the capital stock of this company 
will be paid July 20th. 
Transfer books will close at 3 P.M., June 9th, and 
reopen July Zist, 1801. 
FRED’K H. GIBBENS, Treasurer. 
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THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE interest in the market during the 
week has been chiefly centered in the 
semi-annual clearance sales of the lead- 
ing jobbing houses. These have covered 
all such staple lines as domestics, prints, 
ginghame, and cotton fabrics generally. 
Through their medium quite an extensive 














business has been done, and at the close 


of the week unsold broken stocks were 
quite the exception. 
attained, however, without considerable 
sacrifices being made by the sellere, and 
it is highly probable that, taken all round, 
the average of the week’s prices has run 
about the lowest on_record. Printed cot- 
tons were particularly weak, but in 
brown and bleach«d goods and woven 
wash fabrics, buyers bad matters much 
their own way also. Having shuffled off 
their odds and ends, jobbers will next 
week open entirely new lines for a sup- 
plementary summer trade at regular 
prices, deferring the usual fall displays 
until a somewhat later date. At first 
hands the demand for domestics has been 
irregular; there were occasional fair sales 
of bleached shirtinge, printed napped 
cottons for the shirting trade, cot- 
tonades jor export, and such colored 
cottons as denims, ticks and cheviots, 
but, taken all round, business was under 
the average. Seasonable prints and ging- 
hams were inactive, but a steady demand 
of fair extent was daily recorded for fall 
styles in both printed and woven cottons. 
Tne business in fall ginghams up to date 
ig well ahead of last year for the corre- 
sponding period. There were reductions 
of tc. per yard in the Allen and Ameri- 
can shirting prints bringing these down 
to 8%c. per yard, the lowest price ever re- 
corded in the way of regular trade. The 
American indigo blue prints were ulso 
reduced jc. per yard to 5}c. per yard. 
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READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS, 
THE attention of new readers as well as 
of our old subscribers is called to the follow- 
ing terms of subscription and club rates. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

















Three meeeee...-- $ 7% os weathe. . Feben - 50 
Four months.....,.. 1 00| One year. 300 
OLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber ..... eicecorese (6 @ 
One year each to two suhecribers....... .. 50 
Three yearsto une subscriber...... sean . 70 
Three subscribers one year each...... 70 
Four years to oné subscriber........... ... 8 0 


seer 


Four subscribers one year each........... . 88 
Five years to one subscriber ........... ... 10 @ 
Five subscribers one year eacn .. ..... --- 100 


{n clubs of Five or More $2.0 each. Single 
Copies, 10 cents. 
“TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 


Postal notes, being payable to bearer, 
are no safer to send through the mail than 
bank-notes. We cannot be responsible for 
the loss of any remittance not made in ac- 
cordance with the directions given on our 
thirty-first page. 

We will be giad tosend our ciubbing list 
to any person asking for it. Individuals, 


This result was not 








schools and reading clubs can be supplied 
by us with other newspapers and maga- 
zines at less cost than they can obtain them 
direct from the publishers. 

All subscriptions to THE [NDEPENDENT 
are stopped at the expiration of tne time 

paid for. In case it is not convenient fora 
cuhaasiinn te cmd promptiy upon the ex- 
piration of bis subscription we will take 
pleasure in continuing the paper upon re- 
ceiving a postal-card eorest to that effect. 





cars from Chicago to De: 
anything to be found east of Chicago. 


THE Standard Investment Gompane of St. Paul, 
Minn..cunfine their operations strictly to loans on 
city property, the interest ranging from six to eight 
percent.perannum. As our readers very well know 
st. Paul Sere 6 excellent opportunities ‘or saie in- 
vestment of funds. 


g WEOF. ABOUT BICYCLES? 








Hover, for sale by the J. Wilkinson (company, of 
Chicage, whose advertisement a be found on the 
= page, will commend itse’ 8 being constructed 

correct > mee of light weight, combining 
rigidity aud beauty 





Messrs. J. S. HOWELL & SON, of Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, wiil be glad to enter into corre«pondence 
with such of our readers as would like to purchase 
real estate for speculation or would like te ioan 
money on first-cl ‘al estate security in ‘lacoma. 
The interest easily obtainable there on the best se- 
curities is from six to eignt cen’. per annum. 
There are many opportumities in Tacoma for making 
safe and reliable Investments, and a number of our 
readers have taken advautage of them. 





position on the great Puget Sound, with a magniti- 
cent harbor and surrouvaings. has every reason for 
its continued rapia sows. and offers great induce- 
ments for investments in real estate and in otner di- 
rections. The New Eogland Laad and Harbor Iw- 





CHICAGO REAL ESTATE 


THERE are probably very few cities in the United 
States where reai estate is at preseat so active as in 
Chicago. Most excelient investments can be made 
—S the purchase of real estate,and puree 

ortgages on Chicago property can be had which 
will pay six and seven per cent. per annum 

Messrs. Eguleston, Maliette & Brownell, whose ad- 
vertisement will ve ound in our financtel columns, 
will be glad to hear irom our readers on this supject 


PURE PORT WIN 


WE have in cur stock of pure ee on medicinal 
and communion purposes a few cases of rare port, 
which is thirty-five years old. Those who require 





the very best article in a sick room cau be supplied. 
as long as it lasts, at twe dollars a bottie, .. a Hed} 
case of a dozen boities. Brotherhood Win 8 


Vesey street, New Y rk 


DULL. GLOOMY CHURCHES. 


OF all places of public assembly the church sheuld 
be the most pleasant place on eurth, having lots of 
sunshine coming tn from the outside ‘during the day- 
time, aud ba, ing the inerior brithiant:y iliaminated 
by be aid of a Frink reflector for the evening gath- 
eripgs. itis important to truscees and building com. 
mittees that we should stop right bere and say,“ Do 
not tail to copsuit Mr. Frink before you decive on 
the oa of lighting your churen.” His last beau- 
tiful aesign, recently suspended in Sends Street 
Methodisa b pi:copai Church, Brooklyn. and one re- 
gently pas in Caivary Methodist Episcopal Church, 

ork, ba gl yy Fan] yeu all you need as an evidence 
of bis skill.—N. Y. Christian Aavorcate. 
— 











MARRIED. 
MACVICAR—AMES—On ‘Wednesday, June 25th, at 
the reasseges of the bride’s motuer,”“ Willola,”’ Mont- 
clair, N. J., bythe father of the groom,the Kev, 
Maicolm Nac icar, LL.D.,Johvu George SiacVicar, 
to Harriet Elizabeth Ames, daughter of the 
late James Hervey Ames, ail of Montclair. 


NOTICE. 


By having your Washing done at the 
KK A ENUE LAUNDRY 


PAKK A 
CHA ar ORGANIZATION. ee ND tel 
589 Ave., near 64: 
You will evable the Society to Smploy'm many 9 oot ‘and 
skillful women. Out-of-town work is so! 


porn tw he 
NEW ENGLAND MONUMENT CO. 


EMETERY MEMORIALS IN GRANITE 
BRONZE AND MARB: 
1 wee N, Y. City. opposite Dodge Stattue. 


“CROUCH & FITZGERALD 


Make the most Reliable 
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Det I 14 Cortlandt St., 
\ << | West of Broadway. 


556 Broadway, 


Below Prince St. 


723 Sixth Avenue, 
Below 424 St. 


N. B. Light Treoks tor Reqamerned Eare- 
pean trave 
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and cannot 
sted that they must cut it. 
of imitations resembling 


fe) the Warren appearence. 
1 the _— hich is 


by oa ct WARREN pees = 
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Wiles oF copy af out Bol 


SENSIBLE DRESSING. 
ET seabetad 
FREE TO EVERYBODY. 


Geo. Frost & Co., 31 Bedford St., Boston, 
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GORHAM M'F’G CO. 
Ecclesiastical Art Metal Workers, 


Broadway and 19th St., N.Y. 





Brass and 


Bronze 
Memorial 
Tablets 








Communion Sets, 





Pulpits, Eagle Lecterns. 








McCOMBER 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 
McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


AND 
McCOMBER’S LASTS 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILD*®EN. 
MoComber’s Army and Navy Walking Shoes 
are the only perfect waiking shoes made 
Suitable for City, seaside or Mountain. No ward- 
robe complete without McCOMBER’s Walking, 
House and Parlor dress Boots, Shoes and Slippers 
Descriptive pamphlet sent free toall unable to eall. 
JOEL McCOMBER, 
52 East 10th Street, New York City. 
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ne INTER-AIR-SPACE CLOTHING. 


Adapted to all climates and all variations of tem 
ture. Sold by leading merchants in all principaicit ties. 


Iliustrated catalogue mailed free on application to 


HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., Troy, N.Y. 


Mention this Paper. 




















HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS. ETC 


GRAND UNION HOTEL 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


WILL OPEN JUNE 26TH. 





Having leased the above hotel for a long term, the 
undersigned has refurnished, decorated and thor- 
oughly renovated it, and perfected tts sanitary con- 
dition. 


JAS. G. B. WOOLWORTH, Prop. 


For rates and information apply to Mr. J. P. Cad- 
dagan, New York office, Victoria Hotel, 27th Street 
and 5th Avenue. 

Special rates for families during July. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 





Taylor’s Restaurant, 
Broadway, oummet 11th Street,New York. 


Union Square Hotel 
JORNER 16TH STREET ‘NEW YORK 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props 











TRAVEL. 


Europe, Holy Land, Round the World, 


Bistaies ticketing na gy to all parts of the United 


PREM E SORES mronawas. HY 
eeu, 





0 Broadway, N. ¥ 
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Jnsurance. 


PROGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE. 


By some unaccountable neglect, the De- 
partment reports ignore industrial in- 
surance, mentioning it only incidentally 
and giving no information beyond the 
total amount outstanding, and this treat- 
ment of the subject makes the figures in 
the reports contain on their face the 
grossest absurdities. For instance, the 
Metropolitan, with eighty-five policies 
terminating by death in 1890, paid three 
and three-quarter millions in death claims; 
with less than four millions of insurance 
in force, it had a premium income of more 
than nine millions; with $321,741 insur- 
ance written in 1890, it paid $1,494,984 in 
commissions; and so on, the explanation 
being that in some of the amounts is in- 
cluded the industrial insurance which has 
for years been the company’s real busi-~ 
ness and in some itis not, This is one of 
the absurdities of State supervision as 
practiced. 

While it continues, information about 
the progress of this important and grow- 
ing branch of life insurance must be 
sought elsewhere. The following gives 
the new business of five companies for 
1889 and 1890: 

Number policies written. 








1889, 1890. 
Metropolitan.........- 866,423 912,273 
Prudential..........++ 721,850 803,597 
John Hancock......-- 160,631 202,804 
United States......... 63,849 90,187 
People’s.........-- 35,238 87,741 
1,847,971 2,051,602 


Amount written. 


1889, 1890. 
Metropolitan... $92 726,883 $100,852,802 
Prudential...... 78,576,853 95,674,484 
John Hancock... 18,239,350 23,085,151 
United States. 7,106 304 10 449,968 
People’s. ....- 5.922.077 3,804,850 
$195,571,557 $233,865,255 


The following gives the amount in force, 
in six companies, at the end of 1888, 1889 
and 1890: 

End of End of End of 
1888. 1889, 1890. 
Metropolitan. $176,533,142 $200,829,929 $231,115,440 


Prudential .... 92,418,854 117,357,415 155,084,498 
John Hancock. 20,948,052 36,565,419 45,772,709 
Germania...... 1,067,070 947 7 905,378 
United States. .........+. 8,672,487 5.7381, 125 
People’s......0+ eseecesss+s 2,133,355 3,226,668 








$299,982,118 $361 ,506,250 $421,835,813 


The average amount of policy in all the 
companies represented in this State (in- 
dustrial business excluded) is now $2,783, 
against $2,759, a year ago; the average 
now inthe Metropolitan and Prudential 
is about $110. Perhaps this may seem at 
first a trivial business, yet itis of vast 
consequence. These small policies cover, 
in the six companies, about 3,850,000 
lives; in the thirty regular companies, the 
number of policies outstanding is 1,272 - 
895, and probably the number of lives 
dves not much exceed a million. In the 
British Prudential, the number of policies 
now in force is 9 099,204, and among the 
disbursements we find an item of salaries 
of 11,257 agents for the weekly collection 
of premiums upon 8,890,435 policies, 
About one-quarter of the entire popula- 
tion, according to the estimate of the 
London Insurance Journal, is insured in 
the Prudential; the London Review ap- 
parently puts this a little higher, for it 
estimates’ that more than one-third the 
entire population, paupers included, is 
insuredin one or more of the industrial 
companies, 

Truth, stranger than fiction, now and 
then exhibits the widespread character of 
the Prudertial’s beneficence. In the Taun- 
ton railway accident, where the passen- 
gers involved were almost exclusively 
persons returning from the Cape of Good 
Hope, four of the eleven lives lost were 
of Prudential members. And when, on 
November 10th last, H. M.S. ‘ Serpent” 
was dashed to pieces on the rocky coast 
at Corunna, Spain, out of 176 persons on 
board, of whom all but three were lost, 
no less than fifty-eight, or one-third, were 
insured in the Prudential for amounts 

ranging from $7.75 to $526.25. 

The Review gives a comparison of 
accounts of twelve British industrials, 


total prémiums for 1889 were $23,861,965, 
of which $16,983,710 was in the Pruden- 
tial. The rate of expenses to premiums 
ranged from 38 to 80, the Prudential’s 
being 40, 


AN OBJECTIONABLE LAW. 


On April ist last, Governor Hill ap- 
proved “an act to prevent discrimina- 
tions against persons of color by life in- 
surance companies.” This is very brief 
and forbids the making of any distinction 
or discrimination between white persons 
and colored persons as to rates charged, 
or in any other manner; particularly for- 
bids any increase of premium to colored 
persons, or making any discount or de- 
duction upon the sum paid in case of 
death, or inserting any condition, other 
than imposed upon white persens in simi- 
lar cases. Violation of the act is made a 
misdemeanor, for which ‘‘ the party or 
parties violating the same” are liable toa 
fine of $50 to $500; as the prohibition is 
laid upon companies there seems a slight 
confusion here, and yet this is of no con- 
sequence, no imprisonment being pro- 
vided for. The law is, however, a bit of 
political buncombe, harmless except as 
encouraging the legislative disposition to 
meddlesomeness. If companies have not 
treated, and are not likely to treat, colored 
persons upon any basis other than is ap- 
plied to whites, no law against discrimi- 
nation is needed. If any discrimination 
has been made or is likely to be made, we 
may be sure it is because the companies 
discern a difference in the nature of the 
risk due to the color. Assuredly they 
would never say to the black, ‘‘ We count 
you an equal risk with the white, but be- 
cause of your color we charge you an 
extra”; if any difference is made, it is 
because some characteristics of the race, 
in constitution or habits of life, make the 
rish greater than on whites. The dis- 
crimination, if any exist, is not a color 
discrimination, but a fact discrimination. 
If such a difference as is material to the 
rick exists, why should not a company 
be left free to recognize it and act ac- 
cordingly? Or why not carry the med- 
dling a little further and prohibit any 
discrimination between sex, and (in case 
of accident insurance) any discrimina- 
tion on account of occupation? Why not 
carry the equalizing interference still 
further and say that there shall be no 
more of odious discrimination on account 
of age and physical condition? Why not 
enact that life insurance shall be charged 
like a poll tax, at some uniform price 
per head? Clearly, the old and the sick- 
ly need insurance most; why not have 
the shield of law interposed between 
them and extra charges based upon their 
greater need? And why not enact that 
nobody who applies for insurance shall 
be refused? 

As we remarked, the law is itself harm- 
less—as much so as the ancient rustic 
custom of swearing a simpleton, ‘ upon 
the horns,” that he should never kiss the 
maid when he could kiss the mistress, un- 
less he preferred the maid, and so on in 
the same style. The first sentence broadly 
forbids *‘ any distinction or discrimina- 
tion between white and colored persons,, 
wholly or partially of African descent, as 
to the premiums or rates charged for poli- 
cies upon the lives of such persons, or in 
any other manner whatever.” Thisseems 
a pig-tight fence of statute, but the very 
next sentence makes an opening through 
which may go the coach-and-six, for it 
says, ‘‘ nor shall any such company de- 
mand or require a greater premium from 
such colored persons than 1s at that time 
required by such company from white 
persons of the same age, sex, general 
condition of health and prospect of longev- 
ity.” This nullifies the general prohibi- 
bition by supplying an excuse for dis- 
crimination, for any company which 
chooses to charge colored persons an extra 
has only to say that they have not the 
same prospect of longevity as have whites 
of the like age. Why should not acom- 








pany, if it chooses, be left free of statutes 
to discriminate against blue-eyed persons, 
red-haired persons, or any other class of 
persons that can be defined? If the dis- 





two of which are in liquidation. Their 





to the risk, competition will effectually 
prevent its doing any harm; if it is ma- 
terial, no fiat of statute can remove that 
materiality or avoid the harmful effect of 
ignoring it. An insurance company is 
merely a union of persons who mutually 
insure one another, and every tax the 
statute imposes, and every hindrance it 
places in the way by so much increase 
the cost of the operation. Insurance has 
been, and is, taxed and harassed almost 
to death; it needs nothing from legisla- 
tures so much asa good deal of repealing, 
and then a healing and wholesome neg- 
lect. es 

EFFECT OF AMERICAN COMPETI- 
TION UPON LIFE INSURANCE 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


IN the latest received issue of the Lon- 
don Insurance Journal we find a number 
of ‘* notices” of companies in connection 
with the publication of their statements. 
Such notices are always “ favorable,” as 
far as possible, and their style is so famil- 
iar that extracts are not necessary; but 
inasmuch as the keen American compe- 
tition gives the condition and movement 
of British life insurance companies an 
interest which they formerly did not 
have for us Americans, who are not very 
likely to ever become pecuniarily con- 
cerned with them, it is worth while to 
note what they are doing under their 
changed conditions. 

The Standard, we read, it is alwaysa 
pleasure to review, ‘‘ because the direct- 
ors invariably take their shareholders 
and policyholders fully into their confi- 
dence, and frankly and clearly tell them 
how the company stands.” This report 
covers the quinquennial valuation. A 
considerably larger proportion of poli- 
cies than formerly have been valued 
on a 8 per cent. instead of a 38} 
per cent, basis, and the annuities, for- 
merly valued at 4 per cent. are taken on a 
basis of 3}. During the year ‘“‘there were 
3,390 proposals,” and 3,030 policies were 
issued, for $7,871,240. Tbe new annual 
premiums are $321 545, and the risks out 
standing to $107,728,245; the year’s 
claims were $3,135,625, The risks written 
in the last five years are $31,614,475, and 
the new business is now about double that 
of thirty years ago. 

The Scottish Metropolitan did $1,020,- 
225 of new business in the year, about 
$15,000 more than in 1889. There wasa 
considerable increase in claims account, 
which is laid to the influenza. The ex- 
pense rate is heavy, the company being 
still young. The ratio to premiums was 
38.6 in 1885; 36.6 in 1886; 327 in 1887; 
29.9 in 1888; 26.7 in 1889; 24.8 in 1890, 

The General Life and Fire is getting on 
splendidly, with an increasein the Life 
department in almost everything but ex- 
penses, The year’s new business was 
$2,066,740, against $2,022,715 in 1889. 

The London and Lancashire is con- 
gratulated upon a substantial increase of 
business consequent upon freeing its poli- 
cies from some of the old fogy notions. 
Its incontestable feature makes all poli- 
cies ‘‘ world-wide and unconditional,” ex- 
cept in case of misrepresentation and 
fraud and provided the person insured bas 
reached the age of 30; as to this last the 
Journal inquires, why? The year’s busi- 
ness is the largest ever done, being 
$3 417,900, and the progress has been 
especially solid and healthy, having been 
accompanied by further reduction of the 
expend ratio. 

Tne largest company mentioned and 
also, we believe, the one which ranks sec- 
ond on the list as to business done, is the 
North British and Mercantile. During 
the year there were issued 5,317 policies, 
for $11,826,880, against $5,065,270 in 1889. 

It is clear enough from these fragment- 
ary but significant figures that the British 
eompanies have been spurred by the com- 
petition of the American invaders to more 
vigor. The invasion was contrary to 
precedent; it was daring, discourteous, 
absurd, and so on; it was really quite in- 
tolerable, and yet it had to be tolerated. 

The home companies gradually found 
that the best of them would have to make 
an effort to retain their field. They grad- 
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result—of which the beginning seems al- 
ready visible—is that they will ultimately 
derive health and benefit from what they 
supposed a menace. 

















A TOO GLARING MISREPRESEN- 
TATION. 


INASMUCH as the Insurance Department 
is engaged in investigati« g the New York 
Life, we prefer to let the subject rest un- 
til the investigation is completed; but 
whena journal of reputation, after re- 
marking that it has never questioned the 
comp 1ny’s solvency, proceeds to question 
it in such fashion as the following, the 
misrepresentation is too gross to pass over: 
“The matter of the solvency of the New 
York Life has never been questioned by The 
Times, altho the company in its advertise- 
ments and circulars has occupied a great 
deal of space in endeavoring to refute a 
supposed argument of that character. On 
the contrary, The Times believes that with 
the present management thoroughly clean- 
ed out and a new and honest one put in, the 
company would be second tonone. Since 
the company seeks, however, to coerce its 
patrons into an inspection of its solvency, it 
may be well to quote a few figures trom the 
company’s New York report for 1890. Two 
items of this report, when putsice by side, 
do not afford a very re-assuring line of 
thought. Here they are: 

Total net or invested assets....... $108,799,392 72 
. 108,695,458 61 


$108,984 11 


“It is plain that $103,934.11 is a very 
small—a dangerously small—surplus for a 
company doing the business of the New 
York Life. A depreciation in the value of 
the invested assets of the company would 
decrease the surplus directly. A panic in 
Wall Street or a stagnation of almost any 
sort would wipe the surplus off the books 
altogether. ‘This showing becomes very 
much more serious,’ said an insurance ex- 
pert yesterday, ‘when it is considered that 
the company’s report shows this entry: 
‘*Item not admitted, agents’ ledger bal- 
ances, $195,812.91.’ This item, upon inspec- 
tion, does not appear to be admitted in any 
report. It has a place in the company’s 
accounts, bowever, and if it were added to 
the liabilities it wou'd wipe out che surplus 
altogether. Aside from this, however, tne 
surplus as it stands is dangerously small. 
It would be dangerously sma'lif it were 
ten times that amount. No company with 
such a vast volume of business bas a right 
to cut its surplus so close to the margin.’”’ 


The companv’s surplus by the last 
report was $15,069,047, of which $8 670,- 
589 was estimated as Tontine and $6 ,398,- 
507 on other politics. To find the tianil- 
ities as given above, the last named item 
of surplus is stricken out. Toe net or 
invested assets only are taken, omitting 
$474 823 of interest and rents accrued, 
$8 383,438 of market value of securities 
above cost, and $2,632,124 of uncollected 
and deferred premiums, veing $6 490,386 
in all. These are veritable assets, and the 
reserve on the policies represented by the 
uncollected and deferred premiums (as 
everybody with even a smattering of in- 
surance lore should know) are included 
in the liabilities; so if these premiums are 
stricken from the assets the reserve on 
the policies must be stricken from liabili- 
ties. Yet this writer coolly—or igno- 
rantly—strikes about six and a half mil- 
lions from the assets of the New York 
Life as reported by it, leaving its re- 
ported liabilities unchanged. 

Precisely such handling of figures as 
this we have bad occasion to note in 
assessment journals; we bave never before 
seen anything so bad iu a journal haviog 
a claim to public respect and confidence. 
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THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 


Assets, o . 7 + . . . . 


Reserve on Policies at 4%, ‘ é ° e ° 
Lares Seer cone nae ° ” 





$147,154,961 20 


. $136,668,368 00 
- « « «+ 805,359 82 
9,981,233 38 





Receipts from. all sources, of Vaebize enive «! otic ieerssoo b+ 4 
gr to ars _ es .. . + . + . . . '. 
Risks assumed, “ 49,188 160,985,985 58 


Risksinforce, . . . . « 206,055 policies, 638,226,865 24 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . $76,529,231 72 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . e . - 51,311,631 54 
Loans on Collateral 





on ‘ ° ° ° ° 8,624,400 00 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies atinterest, . . 3,556,441 59 
Interest Premiums deferred, etc., ee e . 7,138,256 35 





$147,154,961 20 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 








From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 


In Assets, Sow hee yee $10,753,633 18 
we + aeeae ey on Policies ‘and ‘Surplus, . ° 10,554,091 94 


3,859,759 07 


In Bagmente fo P to Policy-holders, e ‘ e 
° ° ° 4,61 1 ‘policies, 


In Risks in apy . ° . - 23,745 policies, 72, 276, 931 32 





, isks Risks Pa s 

Year. aa Outstanding. Poligy-Holders. Receipts. Assets. 
1884... $34,681,420. . .$351,789,285. . .$13,923,062 19...$19,095,318 41. .$103,876,178 51 
1885... 46,507,139... 368,981,441... 14,402,049 90... 20,214,954 28.. 108,908,967 51 
1886... 56,832,719... 393,809,203... 13,129,108 74... 21,137,176 67. 114,181,963 
i887... 69,457,468... 427,628,933... 14,128,423. 60... 23/119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 
1888... 103,214,261... 482,125,184 14,727,550 22... 26,215,982 52.. 126,082,153 56 
1889... 151,602,483... 565,949,934... 15,200,608 38... 31,119,019 62.. 136,401,328 02 
1890... 160,985,986... 638,226,865... 16,973,200 05... 34,978,778 69.. 147,154,961 206 
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Old and Young. 
WATCHING FOR THE MORNING. 


BY D. D. T. McLAUGHLIN, 


WHEN the shadows gather, 
And the night grows deep, 
And the weary eyelids 
Cannot close in sleep; 
’Mid these hours of sadness, 
With their solemn waroing, 
Comes that song of gladness, 
** Watching for the morning.” 


When the morning clouds spread, 
O’er the azure sky, 
And the howling wild winds 
Tell the storm is nigh; 
When the stars all vanish, 
Erst the heavens adorning, 
Hope the gloom will banish, 
** Watching for the morning.”’ 


When disease has stolen 
Streogth and cheer from thee; 
And the careworn spirit. 
Writhes in agony; 
In the hour of sorrow, 
Startled by its warning; 
Comfort thou canst borrow, 
** Watching for the morning.” 


Years are gliding onward; 

Ah, how fast they fly! 
Wasting is life’s fountain, 

It will soon run dry. 
Death—he cannot harm thee— 

Tread on death with scorning; 
Brightest visions charm thee, 

‘“* Watching for the morning.” 


Tho the shadows gather, 

And the night grows deep, 
And the weary eyelids, 

Close in death’s long sleep; 
Through that night of sadness, 

With its solemn warning, 
Comes the song of gladness, 

** Watching for the moraing.”’ 


Watching, watching, watching! 
Lord, how long, how long? 
When shal! break the shadows? 
When burst forth the song? 

Haste, O bles-ed daybreak, 
With thy bright adorning; 
Let the joyous lay wake, 
** Morning! Lo! The moroing!”’ 
LITCHFIELD, CONN. 


- 


CARNIQUE EFFENDI’S COURT- 
SHIP. 


BY ORSON HUNT DURWARD, 








Ir was on a dark, rainy evening in Oc- 
tober that Carnique Effendi stopped at 
the doorof a house in Scutarito ask if 
Rupen Agha lived there. This well- 
known member of the Jewelers’ guild at 
Constantinople came quickly to the door, 
Having failed to induce the young man 
tocome further into the house than the 
hallway, he listened with some surprise 
to a hurried statement, and examined 
with unfeigned curiosity a small, black 
ballof wax or pitch handed to him by 
his visitor. 

** Ye,” hesaid, after a moment’s pause, 
‘* it is a diamond which some poor fellow 
has wished to hide from his neighbors’ 
eyes. But you certainly should not think 
of advertising for the owner. Men who 
hide their jewels in pitch do not read the 
newspapers. But the police do; and why 
should you thrust the police into the sin 
of pretending that they have found the 
owner?” 

Carnique Effendi was turning away 
from his brief conversation with the 
jeweler when Rupen Agha noted the at- 
tenuated condition of the candle in the 
young man’s lantern, and with hospita- 
ble anxiety he called out: 

** Easterre, just bring me a bit of candle, 
please!” 

A girl dressed in an excessively simple 
print, of a cut which added no milliner’s 
false ourves to the figure, answered the 
summons, and then stood holding her 
lamp so as to light the broad, marble- 
paved hallway. 

When the candle had been fitted to the 
lantern, and Carnique Effendi turned to 
go, he casually lifted his eyes to this stat 

uesque figure bearing the lamp aloft 
while the light sparkled among the swell- 
ing waves of her jet-black hair, and re- 
vealed beneath its heavy shadow glimpses 
of smooth forehead, of autumn colored 
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agreeable details are quite a matter of 
course in every well regulated family; but 
im this case, as Carnique Effendi’s eye ap- 
provingly noted them, it chanced to meet 
the gleaming eye of the girl. The young 
man started as if he were about to spring 
forward, opened his mouth as if to speak, 
and then remembered that the rules of 
etiquet were against him. Esterre, 
blushing so deeply as to quite belie the 
impression that her color had been radiant 
before, had alfeady turned away her 
head, and the whole horizon was quickly 
filled by the person of the portly and 
courteous jeweler. Hence Carnique 
went forth into the street, without so 
much as one further glimpse of the grace- 
ful figure of the lamp bearer. 

He went out intoa muddy street, but 
he seemed to be treading en the clouds. 
In that last moment in Rupen Agha’s hall, 
he had found one whom he had vainly 
sougbt to trace ever since the great Ar- 
menian picnic in June, where accident 
had brought him into table relations with 
the party of duennas under whose charge 
the unknown beauty was. . Even had not 
that thrilling glance from her eyes shown 
him without speech or question that she, 
too, had some memory of the fleeting 
pleasure of the picnic afternoon together 
he would have been inclined to return at 
once to Beshiktash in order that he might 
the more speedily persuade his mother to 
ask for him the hand of Esterre, But he 
little knew how much of his fate had 
been fixed that evening, 

By one of those coincidences which 
supply identical ideas to several persons 
at the same time, his ardent purpose 
harmonized well with the current of 
thought in the family which he had just 
quitted. When Rupen Agha had closed 
the heavy street door of his house, he 
discovered bis daughter standing with 
the lamp. 

** Weil, Esterre,” said he, ‘‘ what are 
you studying? Has anything gone wrong 
to-day? O:do you think that you must 
hold that lamp until I tell you that you 
may go? Eh, Black Eyes?” 

** Nothing has gone wrong, except that 
the vegetable man swore celery had 
risen, and I gave him two cents a pound 
more than usual without waiting to find 
out what the neighbors were paying. 
Yes; I will stand here with the lamp until 
you tell me to go if that isa sign of my 
love for my father.” 

** You may go now, good girl. I have 
something pretty that I want to show you 
and your mother.” 

Esterre followed her father into the 
family sitting room where, near the 
gaudy lamp on its low inlaid stand, 
Miriam Hanum, her mother, sat with ber 
sewing upon a cushion spread on the 
floor. The family were at one in their 
dress. Not only did mother and daughter 
wear the sume goods, but comically 
enough, as the front of Rupen Agha’s 
heavy fur-lined dressing gown fell open, 
the fact was revealed that he was robed in 
a long entaré made from the same piece 
of pink print, on almost the same easy 
model as the dresses of the ladies of his 
household. The three made a pleasing 
and comfortable group in spite of Orien- 
tal slippers down at the heels, The 
daughter was plump, and rosy, and 
bright; the father was tall, and stout, and 
jovial; and the mother was short, and 
stout, and jovial. Moreover the quick 
smile with which the wife caught her 
husband's eye on his entrance revealed the 
good understanding between them which 
belongs to years of harmonious as3ocia- 
tion. 

Rupen Agha, seating himself cross- 
legged on the wide sofa, not far from the 
lamp stand, asked Esterre to bring him 
the little box of tools which had belonged 
to his life as a journeyman, 

** Who called you to the door at this 
time of day?” asked Miriam Hanum. 

“You could never guess. It was 
Carnique Effendi, and on the oddest 
errand "— 

** What! Carnique Effendi? You don’t 
mean to say that Bouz Ogblou of Beshik- 
tash came here and you let him go away 
without ever asking him in? Oh, Rupen! 
Rupen! When will you ever learn how to 


** Yes, it was Bouz Oghlou, of Beshik- 
tash, and he would not come in. I have 
no idea how he knew our house; but he 
said that he only came here because I 
was the nearest one to whom he could 
go.” 

But how did he get to Scutari to- 
night? It must have been pretty impor- 
tant business that brought him such a 
distance in this storm. What did he 
want? If it was to buy,I hope that he 
wants a lot of things.” 

Rupen Agha took the little box of tools 
which Esterre had brought to him, and 
handing her the black lump which 
Carnique Effendi had given him, he said: 
** Show that to your mother.” 

** Did he give it to you? What sort of 
a”— then, as she turned it over in her 
hand, Miriam Hanum added: ‘* Why! 
there’s a stone inside of it! If it isa 
diamond, it must be worth fifty pounds.” 
She had not been the wife of a Constanti- 
nople jeweler twenty-five years for noth- 
ing. 

** Yes; it is a diamond, and it may be 
worth more than fifty pounds. Carnique 
is one of those fellows who have only to 
open their mouths and they catch larks, 
ready cooked at that.” 

‘**Bat what made him put it up in tar, 
as if he was going to ran away?” 

*“*He found it; and he found it right 
by our door, if you please. We pass again 
and again in troad daylight, and see 
nothing; but once in a year’s time he 
comes along, and, altho it is as dark as a 
shepherd’s larder, he sees it the first 
tiling.” With this much of protest against 
the awards of the Fates, Rupen Agha 
began to remove the coating of pitchy 
cement which covered the jewel. 

‘*But how happened he to bring it to 
you?” asked Miriam Hanum, evidently 
puzzled by the appearance of this wealthy 
young gentleman in their circle. 

* Well, he thought that this lump 
might contain something worth having; 
and he remembered that I live here, and 
came in to settle his mind, If it is good 
for anything, he wants me to have it 
mounted in a ring which he will wear for 
luck. I did not like to take it, because 
he has not seen the stone, and may say 
that it is not the same one.” 

** Why, he would not do such a thing 
as that!” said Esterre. 

‘“*He would not, eh! What do you 
know about Carnique Effendi, mis:y?” 

‘* Nothing,” said Esterre, with flaming 
cheeks, ‘‘I mean that he does not look 
like a man who would try to get what 
does not belong to him.” 

Probably he would not; but I asked 
him, all the same, to be good enough to 
bring the stone to my shop so as to see it 
opened under his own eyes. But he said 
that he could not spare the time to- 
morrow, and he promised not to grumble. 
Well, that is a beauty!” exclaimed the 
Rupen Agha, as he released the diamond 
from its base coat, ‘‘ Puta diamond in 
the mud, and still itisadiamond. That 
stone is worth a hundred and twenty 
pounds, if it is worth a penny.” 

Having passed the blazing jewel to his 
wife and daughter for their delighted 
admiration, Rupen Agha settled himseif 
back among the cushions of the divan 
and rolled up a cigaret. Esterre arose 
and held a lighted match while he lit the 
fragrant roll, placed at his side a small, 
porcelain ash-tray, and then she said her 
** Good-nights” and left the room, 

**See here, wife,” said Rupen Agha, 
after smoking in silence for some time, 
‘‘why not give Esterre to Carnique 
Effendi?” 

**He is rich; but you know that rich 
young meu learn bad tricks in these days. 
Besides, he would look for a wife among 
his own people; he knows nothing about 
us.” 

‘‘He is well spoken of everywhere. 
Esterre, too, seems to have liked his 
looks. If a man like Carnique Effendi 
would take her, we could afford to pay 
him a thousand pounds. As for the rest, 


that is easy enough. We couli get Markar 
Effendi here, who is in the same Bureau 
at the Treasury with Carnique, to tell 
him about Esterre.” © 

**You know perfectly well that you 








cheeks, and of most adorable lips, Such 


behave?” 
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as if she were a piece of goods of which 
we are forced to be rid. You are not 
such a villain of a father as you look, 
Besides, Esterre does not want to be mar. 
ried yet. Why not wait until some one 
really wishes for her?” 

‘** Did ever a girl want to be married be- 
fore she was asked? We must think for 
her in these things. She is almost twenty 
years old, and be’ore you know it the 
young men will be saying that she is too 
old for them. Then you will have to give 
her to some gray fool who might have 
been her father.” 

Rupen Agha’s enthusiasm for courting 
Carnique Effendi carried the day. But 
this purely Oriental situation had not time 
to take form before the whole face of 
affairs was strangely altered. 

As usual, the jeweler crossed to Stam- 
boul the next morning by an early boat, 
and as soon as he reached his stall in the 
Bazars he had a workman mount the 
diamond ina ring. While hanging the 
finisbed ring among the other precious 
objects which formed the exhibit of his 
trade, Rupen Agana noticed its likeness to 
one already in his stock. He took out the 
other ring and looked at it more closely. 
It was a fine one, but its stone was rather 
shallow, and had the yellowish tinge 
which marks many African diamonds. 

* Now that ring,” said the jeweler to 
himself, ‘‘ that ring at eighty pounds is as 
good a one as Carnique could expect to 
find in a Scutari mud-heap. It isa pity 
that so fine a stone should be thrown 
away on a man buried in finance to his 
eyelids! Ten to one if he had the two to- 
gether he could not choose between 
them.” 

The next day, when Carnique Effendi 
called, Rupen Agha opened his show case, 
and before he knew it—for men do their 
worst deeds without taking counsel of 
themselves any more than of others—he 
had placed in the hand of the young man 
the African diamond instead of the one 
which came out of the mud. 

‘There! What do you think of that?” 
said he. 

‘* Mashallah!” said Carnique; ‘‘ you do 
not mean to say that the pitchy ball had 
a thing like that in it? Iam under great 
obligations to you. Some men would 
have fixed up any kind of a stone to pass 
off on a fellow who had not seen the 
stone, I shall not forget your straight- 
forward course.” 

In taking the wrong ring from the case, 
Rupen Agha had a vague impression thut 
he was perpetrating a joke soon to 
be set right. Bat Carnique Effendi’s ad- 
miration for the African diamond seemed 
like a quit of claim on the other one, No 
sane man is expected to correct errors of 
judgment by which he profits; and Ru- 
pen Agha remained silent while Carnique 
Effendi paid him the coat of the setting 
and went away with the fraudulent sub- 
stitute. But somehow, as he took his 
homeward way that evening he could 
not as3ume that conspicuously erect bear- 
to which those principally aspire who 
are overweighted by guilt or liquor. By 
the time that he reached his house a new 
view of the matter had startled his mind. 
One do2s not propose himself as father- 
in-law to a man whom one has swindled 
out of forty pounds! ‘ What a fool’s 
performance that was,” said he to bim- 
self, ‘‘When the fish is in the net his 
wits come to him.” 

Rupen Agha found his wife full of 
excitement, Shushan Hanum, the 
mother of Carnique Effendi, had called 
upon her. As quickly as a proposal of 
marriage arouses love in the untouched 
heart of a young girl, this significant call 
had transformed Miriam Hanum into 4 
hot partisan of her husband’s plans for 
marrying Esterre. She was much pus 
zled, however, on finding Rupen Agha 
gloomily silent on the scheme which two 
nights before he had urged with all the 
enthusiasm of an inventor, and she 
finally ceased attempting to discuss the 
subject. 

Carnique Effendi at his home in Besbik- 
tash also encountered obstacles to the 
practical proposals which he wished bis 
mother to approve. He was at 
finding her too practical for lovers 
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of Esterre, but insisted on his curbing his 
fiery ardor lest he make himself too 
cheap. By delay, the parents of Esterre 
would learn the value of such a match, 
and would open their purse-strings. He 
must win the regard of the father; she 
would quietly cultivate the acquaintance 
of the ladies, and soon the qaestion of 
marriage settlements would adjust itself. 

Disgusted as Carnique was with this 
cold-blooded business view of his ro- 
mance, he was bound, according to all 
the rules of propriety, to leave the mat- 
ter in his mother’s hands. He would 
have preferred, with his foreign educa- 
tion, the more exciting, if more trying 
method of wooing suggested to John 
Alden by Priscilla. But he knew well 
enough that the people with whom he 
had to do would regard him as a Philis- 
tine and a misbeliever, suould he himself 
make advances in so delicate a matter. 
His mother’s ideas were the orthodox 
ideas of the Oriental, who seems to look at 
everything as tho he were standing on 
his head. The only course open to him, 
therefore, was to make love to the father 
of Esterre. He dogged Rupen Agha’s 
steps to his haunts in the city. He began 
to go to and from Beshiktash by the mis- 
erable boats of the Scutari line on the 
chance of meeting with the father of his 
love. He went tothe treasury by the cir- 
cuitous route through the Bazars, be- 
cause this gave him excuse for lingering 
at the jeweler’s stall. He began to give 
his friend hiets as to business chances to 
which his official position had given him 
aclue. And, as tho some fairy spell had 
transformed in bis eyes the swarthy vet- 
eran into the most blooming of dameels, 
he took pleasure in laying the choicest 
flowers from his greenhouse at the feet of 
Rupen Agha. 

The sinful jeweler was thrown by these 
attentions into paroxysms of remorse, 
for human nature led him to regard them 
as tributes to his own worth, He 
attempted to avoid his young admirer, 
absenting himself, at much sacrifice, 
from his shop, and taking good care to 
avoid those Scutari steamers which 

touch at Besbiktash. But he vainly tried 
to escape so persistent a suitor. Then 
there came a day when Carnique Effendi 
hunted him down to let him know that 
payment of interest on the public debt 
would besuspended within two weeks,and 
that the beginning of a rush to sell 
Turkish consolidated bonds was only a 
question of a few hours, Prompt use of 
this early information saved him from 
losses such as led many poor wretches 
about bim to hang themselves because 
their bonds yielded them no more bread. 
The tremors of the tremendous excite- 
ment into which he had been thrown by 
the necessity of instantly converting bis 
bonded investments had hardly subsided 
when his wife began to beset him to 
secure Carnique Effendi for Esterre be- 
fore some other family should make a 
higher bid than they could hope to cover. 
Then Rupen Agha surrendered, He 
would expiate his fault, and so find 
means to endure the increasing atten- 
tions of his unconscious victim. 

Behold the round-faced man, then, in 
the unbecoming guise of a penitent. But 
do not think that he intended to let his 
wife or CarniqueEffendi know of the fault 
which he was expiating. He could not 
think of such a thing. His habit had 
been to make the sign of the cross once 
or twice as he passed the church door 
every morning, much as one may toss a 
salute across the street to a poor relation. 
He now piously went into the church for 
prayers every day, and he always re- 
joiced the heart of the weazen-faced old 
sacristan by leaving a few cents to be ex- 
pended in candles burnt on his behalf be- 
fore some of the smoky saints on the 
walls. He increased bis serse of per- 
sonal piety by bestowing numberless pen- 
nies on the beggars of the district, And 
finally he persuaded Carnique Effendi to 
accept from him a present of a dozen sil- 
ver tablespoons. Then he felt that he 
had become free. He had placated the 
recording angels, he had made restitution 
for his fraud, and he had emerged from 
the diamond scrape without any one 
being the wiser, He was fiow ready to 
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send Markar Effendi (for as if a duel were 
on the tapis such things have to be done 
by seconds) to propose to Carnique to 
marry Esterre. Unbappily an unguarded 
act of his own annulled the penitential 
work of the previous two weeks. 

One day Carnique Effendi called at the 
jeweler’s shop to offer at that shrine a 
basket of late red raspberries. He re- 
marked to the object of his devotion that 
this variety was to be found in but une 
other garden in the city, that of Fazyl 
Pasha, the Minister of Finance. 

‘*What a mao your master is,” said 
Rupen Agha. ‘‘ He owes me for a set of 
pearls like those in the case over there. 
But when I ask him for the money, he is 
as stiff as a four-legged bookcase, and as 
dumb.” 

** Why!” said Carnique, suddenly rising 
and going to the showcase, ‘* that dia- 
mond ring by the pearls is almost exactly 
like mine; the stone is of a little better 
color; I have a mind to buy it and have it 
set in a lady’s ring; how much is it 
worth?” 

*Do you think it like yours?” said 
Rupen Agha, flushing like a schoolgirl, 
and turning to his desk; ** it is worth—that 
is, it is worth a little more than the other; 
but I have to go to the Custom house this 
morning.” 

Rupen Agha would have been unfit for 
his trade, had Customs dues formed any 
part of his expenses of importation. But 
his excuse sent Carnique Effendi away, 
and Rupen wiped the perspiration from 
bis round and kindly face, His chief de- 
fense against an aggressive conseience 
had failed at the crisis like a short blanket 
on a cold night. Carnique had instantly 
detected the difference between the two 
diamonds. He had been a fool to dignify 
the gift of a few paltry spoons by the 
name of restitution and then to imagine 
the whole affair ended. There could be 
but one end to the pains caused by the 
presence of this smiling disturber of 
his peace. ‘‘I will not stand it,” said 
Rupen Agha to himeelf. ‘J will not 
have that fellow hanging about me all the 
time as if I was his foster mother.” 

Happily for Carnique, Rupen’s medita- 
tions were interrupted by the advent of a 
customer who was something of 9 curios- 
ity. This was Ahmed Agha, the keeper 
of a coffee house near the Sublime Porte. 
He was a Turk of the old Muslim type, 
and made boast of the honesty belonging 
to that antiquated and nearly extinct 
species. The reason of the fact is diffi- 
cult or perbaps it were better to say, deli- 
cate of explanation, but it is a well- 

known fact that in this particular region 
near the Sublime Porte, a sudden demand 
often oecurs for high*priced jewelry. 
Since the men who have need of jewelry 
in this district always need it instantly, 


-and since they are averse to widely adver- 


tising their needs, the coffve-house keep- 
ers thereabout find it to their interest to 
keep on hand a small but choice collec- 
tion of rings, chains and bracelets. 
Ahmed Agha was one of the most popu- 
lar of these ‘amateur dealers in precious 
wares, 

After a long discussion of prices, for a 
bargaining bout is almost the only under- 
taking which calls out the whole intellect- 
ual force of a Turk, Abmed Agha 
selected three diamond rings, one in which 
was Carnique’s treasure trove, worth one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds; one 
worth twenty pounds, and one worth fif- 
teen. These he took upon the usual terms; 
the money to be paidor the goods re- 
turned in a week or ten days. When he 
had put them away in his capacious 
bosom, Rupen Agha laughingly asked 
him: 

** What part of the world are these rings 
to build up?” 

“A man wants them who hopes to 
make his fortune in Bagdad.” 

This little episode was as water in the 
desert to the soul of Rupen. He had 
longed to be free from bondage to this 
diamond; and now he wasfree. He could 
chuckle as he told his wife that evening 
of his sale of three diamonds to the coffee- 
house keeper. | 

‘* That coffee-house keeper must be one 
of the rich men of his trade to be able to 
buy three diamonds at once,” said Miriam 





Hanum, when she heard the story. 
‘* What does a coffee man want with dia- 
mond rings?” 

“* He will sell them for bones.” 

‘For bones? What on earth do you 
mean by selling diamonds for bones?” 

“Did you never give a bone toa dog? 
First you show him the bone, then you 
throw it wherever you want him to go, 
and away he goes at the top of his speed. 
There are some men, and some big men 
too, who go anywhere and do anything 
for the sake of a bone that they see you 
are going to give them. Ahmed Agha 
says that the three rings are all for one 
man, who seems to have some very im- 
portant scheme down at Bagdad which 
he wishes to bring to a head at the Porte.” 

“* By the way, Carnique Effendi was at 
the Nersesians to-day when I called there 
with Esterre. He was showing them the 
diamond that he found in our mud-heap.” 

**Carnique comes to Scutari so often 
that one would think that he had no more 
todo than the chief of the hammels in 
midwinter.” 

“It was some Catholic feast to-day, and 
so the Treasury was not open. You 
ought to have seen hisdiamond, I would 
have been willing to say to any one that 
it was of perfectly pure color. But it 
looks quite yellow now.” 

**How de you know anything of the 
color of a diamond that you saw only 
once and by lamplight atthat? Did you 
tell him that it was of a different color?” 

‘* I said that I thought it looked whiter 
in the evening. Why do you ask?” 

“Nothing; but I wish that you would 
keep your notiuns to yourself.” 

**T don’t see any harm in speaking of 
it. What have you done about Esterre’s 
marriage?’ 

‘* To-morrow is as good as to-day for 
that.” 

**I never saw such a man! A month 
ago you were almost ready to divorce me 
because I would not agree to send Esterre 
to Carnique the next day. Now that I 
like the idea as much as you do, you let 
the matter lie as if it was of no conse- 
quence.” 

‘* You are not the one who is to marry 
Carnique that you should be so impa- 
tient. Just leave me to do what is needed, 
and I will see that Esterre does not 
suffer.” 

Rupen Agha did not dare to face his 
wife, and tell her of his secret purpose to 
break with Carnique Effendi. He could 
offer her no arguments in favor of such a 
course which would hold her attention 
for five minutes; but he could not yield 
to his dread of his wife’s resistance now. 
Her allusion to the color of the change- 
ling diamond had been to him like an 
electric shock; she evidently suspected 
nothing, but how easily his fraud might 
be revealed. Supposing that she should 
happen to see the two diamonds together? 
Supposing that Carnique should yet get 
hold of that diamond, and wish to give it 
to Esterre? One course only was safe. 
He must find an equally eligible match 
for Esterre, and spring it on his wife 
after it was too late to recede. It would 
cost some money; but it would cut short 
Carnique Effendi’s practice of sitting, like 
a loafing ‘‘ rot-cushion,” in his shop in the 
Bazars, and would clear up the whole 
situation. 

But he wes not to be so easily free from 
his wife’s co-operation, for a day or two 
later Miriam Hanum was seized with an 
inspiration. Attributing her husband’s 
procrastination to his easy nature, she 
suddenly determined to forward the 
match herself. So when Carniqae Effendi 
returned to his house that evening, his 
mother told him that she had had a call 
from Miriam Hanum. By skillfully lead- 
ing up to the subject she had brought her 
visitor to declare a warm desire to see 
Carnique marry Esterre; and to add that 
Rupen Agha was of the same mind, and 
would pay down a proper sum of money 
inorder to facilitate matters. Finally it 
had been agreed that Miriam Hanum 
should that very night obtain her bus- 
band’s sanction to what she had said; and 
that on the next Friday Carnique Effendi 
should call at the house in Scutari for the 
purpose of letting Esterre see him once 
more before they should put to her the 
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formal question whether she had objec- 
tions to accepting him as her husband. 
The way would then be clear for the 
business of the betrothal. 

Carnique’s delight at this great news 
bubbled over as if he had been a school- 
boy. He had not the least doubt of Es- 
terre’s willingness, like a dutiful daugh- 
ter, to leave the question of marrying 
him in the hands of her parents, While 
he had not been slow to discover his fail- 
ure to win the tough old heart of the 
jeweler, he had several times met the 
jeweler’s wife and daughter in the street 
or at the houses of mutual friends. The 
friendly smiles which Esterre had be- 
stowed upon him at such times were of 
priceless value in a land where the law 
of censorship extends even to the looks 
which pass between young men and 
maidens. 

On the Friday Carnique Effendi found 
himself surrounded, on the Scutari 
steamer, by acquaintances from the vari- 
ous Government Departments, all bound 
like himself to make the most of the 
holiday. One of these young men, Ma- 
nasse Effendi, from the Foreign Office, 
casually remarked to him; 

‘By the way, if you want to marry, 
I know of a good chance.” 

“You? Have you turned marriage 
broker?” 

‘* A friend of Rupen Agba, the jeweler, 
has been to my father to propose for me, 
It seems that he wishes to marry his 
daughter. Uphappily I am already en- 
gaged. They say that she is a fine girl.” 

** Yes, I have seen her. She is an‘ce 
girl,” said Carnique Effendi, complacent- 
ly. He had the advantage of his friend 
in point of information. 

‘* Why do you not take her?” continued 
Manasse Effendi. ‘‘ Sheis pretty, she has 
a good bit of money, and she knows 
French.” 

‘* That’s it!” Take her! take her!” broke 
in a Mobammedan clerk from the other 
side of the cabin. ‘‘ We will sign your 
bail bond, and cancel it too with the 
others if you like.” The fellow had been 
drinking, and his tipsy interference natu- 
rally precipitated a change of the subject 
of conversation. But a disagreeable 
flavor from this conversation lingered 
with Carnique Effendi until he knocked 
at the door of Rupen Agha’s house. 

After the simple custom of the family, 
Miriam Hanum opened the door herself. 
Her face was flushed, and her eyes were 
red, She, poor woman had been dread_ 
ing this moment, all the day. She greet- 
ed him kindly enough, but immediately 
said in a constrained and hesitating man- » 
ner: 

**Rupen Agha begs to be excused from 
seeing you to-day; he is not very well. 
But will you not come in and take a cup 
of coffee?” 

The soap-bubble fabric of the young 
man’s air castles instantly collapsed. This 
family was playing with him! Manasse 
Effendi knew what he was saying! Stam- 
mering out some words of excuse for re- 
fusing to take coffee, he turned away. 
But he looked so pale and dazed that 
Miriam Hanum, notwithstanding her 
loyalty to her husband’s interests could 
not refrain from administering some 
slight cordial of sympathy. 

** T am exceedingly sorry that our plans 
for to-day have been spoiled,” she said; 
*“‘and I can only assure you of the 
friendly feeling with which I bope that 
after a little time we shall be able to 
atone for this,” 

So having found a better match for 
Esterre they thought they could be polite 
to him in some other way. Carnique 
Effendi had planned to drop in ona 
friend for a night’s lodging; but he could 
not chatter with friends while his whole 
mental faculties were buried under such 
an avalanche as this! No more could he 
talk to his mother until after he had 
thought out the course which he would 
choose. Accordingly he took the first 
boat back to the bridge and spent the 
night ata hotel in Pera, 

There remained to him the one desperate 
chance only, of an.appeal to Esterre her- 
self, He could not believe that indiffer- 
ence was behind the glances of those soul- 
ful eyes, To speak to her had seemed 
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easy so long as the need to do so was in 
the distance. But, as is the manner of 
difficult transactions with womankind it 
seemed impossible now that he was forced 
to face it. He himself had been willing 
to leave the matter to her parents and ex- 
pected her to doso! Even should he in- 
vent the means of communicating with 
Esterre, the innate delicacy which he 
prized in her would probably lead her to 
refuse to listen to his plea; for the one 
lesson impressed on the minds of girls 
from childhood is the shameless impro- 
priety of conversation on the subject of 
marriage even in the abstract, and espe- 
cially such conversation with a man. 

A man of Carnique Effendi’s sanguine 
temperament is never willing long to be- 
lieve that Fortane truly intends him ill. 
Before that long night was done, Car- 
nique had become certain that he had 
made a foolish mistake. Miriam Hanum 
had merely wished to express to bim her 
regret for his useless journey to Scutari 
aud her purpose, as soon as Rupen Agha 
was well, to again invite him to call. But 
this specious reasoning fell to the ground 
in the morning, when on going to the 
Bazars, he discovered Rupen Agha in 
his shop as usual, and arguing with a 
customer in a vivacious manner which 
left no room for illusions as to his ability 
to receive visits. Carnique made sure 
that Rupen Agha, aware of his presence 
in the Bazars, willfully avoided seeing 
him, and then turning into a side street, 
with a heavy heart, he betook himself to 
his office. 

Rupen Agha was trying that morning 

to believe himself a contented man, altho 
he afterward confessed to his wife that 
he felt meaner than a Russian Jew’s dog. 
In fact he had passed through a very 
stormy season at home, when his wife, 
full of glee at the pleasant surprise which 
she had in storefor him, told bim that 
the marriage of Esterre and Carnique was 
as good as arranged. ‘* Heedless, meddle- 
some chatter” was the disagreeable char- 
acterization which he had applied to her 
well-meant efforts to bring. matters toa 
successful end. And then he had asserted 
his right of control. He bad announced 
that Esterre was soon to be married toa 
gentleman whose name he would com- 
municate as soon as he himself had learn- 
ed it. Hence he issued orders that the 
name of Carnique Effendi was no more 
to be named in that house, and that the 
young man was not on any account to be 
permitted to see Esterre should he come 
to the house on Friday. He was un- 
moved by his wife’s tears, unshaken by 
the tears which he discoverod Esterre to 
be silently shedding in her own room. 
His orders had been obeyed, and now 
Jarnique Effendi was eliminated from 
his life as completely as the diamond had 
been. He had a right to be in good spirits, 
for as soon as Miriam Hanum had learned 
to accept the situation, his household 
might return tothe peace which had been 
their happy lot until Carnique had 
brought the diamond to their door. 

And now it occurred to Rupen Agha 
that it would be a clear gain to his peace 
of mind if he could know positively that 
Ahmed had succeeded in selling the dia- 
mond. The allotted time was passed. 
Ahmed would doubtless bring in his re- 
port in the.course of the day, but he could 
know, all thé sooner if he should take a 
little stroll to the Sublime Porte. Saun- 
tering through the narrow streets which 
lie parallel to the crest of the ridge be- 
tween the Bazars and the Seraglio, he 
arrived .at the well-known coffee-house 
where common report said that the souls 
of men were for sale between sips of cof- 
fee. To his surprise the coffee-house was 
closed, and its shutters locked with the 
cumbrous padlocks used for the purpose 
for centuries. 

Rupen Agha felt a sense of personal in- 
jury. He had come all this distance to 
visit this coffee-house; it was the very 
hight of the business season; and yet the 
place was closed. In fact, he had to view 

it from several different points before he 
was entirely ready to accept the stubborn 
evidence of bis eyes. Atlast he went to 
an adjoining shop and asked: 

** Where is Ahmed?” 


‘“*The coffee-house man Ahmed; the 
keeper of that shop.” 

“Ob, that Ahmed? He has gone back 
to his country.” 

‘Gone back to his country? 
has he gone for?” 

‘* His brother died, and he had to look 
after the property.” 

** When did he go?” 

** A little more than a week ago. Why, 
did you want anything of him?” 

“No. He didnot leave anything here 
for me, did he?” 

**No, he left nothing, He had been 
selling off for two weeks, and he sold 
everything down to the very dirt in the 
cracks of the floor.” 

‘** Where is his country?” 

‘**Somewhere near Bagdad, I believe.” 
**Thank you. Good-day.” 

**Good-day. He didn’t owe you any- 


What 


thing, did he?” 


** Nothing mucb.” 

Rupen Agha strolled on past the Sub- 
lime Porte, and through the gate of the 
Seraglio Park, near the telegraph office. 
When he was alone among the trees, he 
sat down on one of the great blocks of 
stone which remain from the old Byzan- 
tine acropolis, and meditated. 

His first impulse was to have a telegram 
sent after the rascal and so recover his 
diamonds, His second was to laugh at 
the coolness with which the man had 
traded on his reputation for strict hon- 
esty, at the artistic neatness of the fraud, 
and on the completeness of the retribu- 
tion which had fallen on his own head. 
He estimated the state of the account: 
**In order to get forty pounds which 
belonged to Carnique I gave him a dia- 
mond worth eighty pounds, spoons for 
restitution worth seven pounds, and then 
to be rid of the big diamond I gave 
Abmed with it the two little diamonds 
worth thirty-five pounds. One hundred 
and twenty-two pounds I paid out alto- 
gether for the big diamond that Ahmed 
has carried off. Thief of Bagdad! Speed 
to your legs! A man from Bagdad was to 
profit by those diamonds, was he? Ras- 
cal that you are, you have taken up my 
load!” 

With a lighter, brisker step Rupen 
Agha walked back toward the Bazars. 
** Good for the diamond,” said he, ‘* to go 
from me to another fellow! 1 can 
breathe freely. I am free from that 
plague of a diamond and free from Car- 
nique!” 

Then he suddenly stood still in the 
street. ‘‘Why send Carnique away 
now?” said he. ‘‘Esterre likes him; 
Miriam wants him, and I have no more 
reason to run away from him. I hope he 
bas not committed himself anywhere 
else. These young men, when they take 
a notion to marry, generally marry: if 
not one, then another. I'll see him at 
once. It will be the safer way.” 

Half an hour later Carnique Effendi 
was astounded to see Rupen Agha enter 
his room at the treasury. ‘‘I just called,” 
said the jeweler, ‘‘ to say how sorry I am 
that I could not see you when you called 


yesterday. If you are free to-morrow 
we shall be very glad to have you and 
your mother come over and spend the 
day with us in a quiet sort of a way; and 
then wecan talk over some matters of 
business that the women have been 
arranging between themselves.” 

Carnique Effendi went home that night 
as tho souring in the seventh heaven. His 
courtship had come to a successful end. 
But to this day he does not know how 
closely his fate was linked to thediamond 
that he found in the mad. 
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ONLY A LITTLE POEM. 


BY MARIE LEMOINE, 











ONLY aclump of gum trees, 
Only a brooklet clear, 

Only a fat young ’Possum, 
Climbing a tree too near. 


Only a little nigger, 
With only a little gan, 
Only a pull of the trigger, 
And the ’Possum’s life is done, 


Only a lowly cabin, 
And a jolly darky crew, 
Eating a well cooked ’Possum, 
And a stolen chick or two, 





* What Ahmed?” 


PENETANGUISHENS, ONT. 


ON THE ROUGH AND READY 
GRADE. 
BY CHARLES HOWARD SHINN. 


THE telling of the stories of stagecoach 

days on the frontier has only just begun. 

For every one yet told, there are a thou- 

sand better ones hidden in the mountains, 

hanging in faint echoes about the camp 

fires of the pioneers. 

If you live a while in the cabins along 

the Yuba, above Marysville, you will find 

miners still coyoting among the tbrice- 

sifted piles of gravel for the aftermath of 

*49; you will tind old stage-drivers, with 

bent and twisted hands, who know every 

noted driver of the Pacific Coast; you 

will bear stories of staging in the fifties 

and sixties, in the wildest parts of the 

Sierras, that have never reached print, 

but have been carried on, through mani- 

fold traditions, until they have reached 

the completeness and the dignity of an 

epic of the stagecoach. 

Besides the longer stories one hears, 

there are dozens of lesser episodes of the 

staging days—the episode of Smoky’s run- 

away, for instance. 

Smoky was a famous stage-driver be- 

tween Grass Valley and Marysville, by 

way of Penn Valley, Rough and Ready, 

Smartsville and Timbuctoo, Abant 1861 

he was in his glory, the ideal of a driver, 

and able to hold bis own with any oue 
on the route. He received his name from 

the remark of a little girl, the daughter 
of the hotel-keeper at Murpby’s Ranch. 

She once slid off his lap and ran off, 

saying that he was “‘too smoky to stay 

with ”; she “ liked men who did not puff 
cigars in her face,” 

After this episode Smoky’s real name 
fell into disuse; he was ‘‘Smoky,” and 
“Old Smoky” from the Sierra to the 
Sacramento. 

On the day when Smoky had his run- 
away affair, the stage swung into Grass 
Valley early in the morning, with two 
passengers aboard, both inside. They 
had breakfast, and then Smoky took 
charge. He drove around in front of the 
store to wait for another passenger; he 
put on the brake, as he supposed, twisted 
the reins about the brake-bar, and went 
into the store. The four borses started 
off, at full sped, and, striking a stone, 
the jar let the brake loose; then the horses 
flew down the grade, like sons of destruc- 
tion. 

The passengers satin silence, a little 
surprised at the rapid motion, but believ- 
ing that the driver was on the box. One 
of them was a small, nervous, bright- 
eyed young man, newly come to Califor- 
nia—a young man who was just begin- 
ning a career of invention and manufac- 
turing achievement that has given him 
place among the score or so of foremost 
Californians, The other man was a 
mere nonentity. 

The young man with the bright eyes 
began to see that something was wrong 
with thestage. It went too fast; itswung 
too much. He climbed on the seat, and 
let down the narrow window nearest the 
driver’s box. He leaned out and man- 
aged te raise himself far enough to see 
that the horses were running away. He 
called to the driver but received no reply. 

The young man reflected that the road 
ahead was not an easy one for a runaway 
stagecoach to manage. They were now 
on the down grade next came a hill, 
then another descent, then a second hill, 


down-grade. The horses must be 
stopped before this descent was reached 
or a smash-up was inevitable. He decid- 
ed to do his best to check the horses; if he 
failed he would jump out and leave them. 

The first thing to do was to swing on 
the driver’s box. A heavier man might 
have failed, but the young stranger was 
alert and muscular; he watched his 
chance, caught the iron bar at the end of 
the seat, drew himself out, poised a sec- 
ond on the window sil], and leaped up- 
ward just as the stagecoach swung 
toward him. He found himself landed, 


in consequence, upon the driver’s seat, 
and clinging to the brake-bar. The lines 
were flying wildly over the heads of the 
horses, or tangled under their feet. 





then a long, steep and winding piece of’ 


brakes, not with any haste, but slowly 
and carefully. The great curving blocks 
of oak settled down against the wheels, 
but the rapidity of the vehicle’s motion 
was now such that there was danger of 
heating the tires, and causing them to 
fly from the wheels. Again and again 
he tightened the brakes, and released 
them, steadying the massive coach as it 
swung around the sharp curves of the 
dusty road, and reeled from side to side 
like a drunken giant. At one moment 
the young man felt the coach scrape 
against the cloven pine roots of the 
mountain side, and at the next he felt 1t 
eddy along the verge of the ravine, and 
lean over the abyss as if ready to plunge 
down into the tops of the oaks on Nigger 
Fiat, five hundred feet below. 

Pretty soon the bottom of the grade 
was reached, and the youug man “ put 
the brakes down hard. But it was only 
a little rise after all, and the horses 
were running at the top of their speed— 
the stage went on, hardly checked by the 
doubled obstacles, and began another 
descent. Again the same tactics fol- 
lowed; the brake was used with che ut- 
most skill and patience, but an outsider 
would have said there was little gain. 
The second ascent came at last, and here, 
on a broken road, full of deep ruts which 
helped to check the stage, the young man 
brought everything up standing. A 
two-mile run it had been, and the horses 
were still rearing and plunging. 

The otber passenger peered carefully 
out of the window and asked what was 
the matter. He was ordered to open the 
the door, jump out, and take the leaders 
by the head. The young man “set” the 
brakes, climbed down and began to col- 
lect the remnants of the lines and knot 
them together. 

A little later Smoky came running up 
in a state of despair andexhaustion. His 
pleasure at discovering the coach and 
horses uninjured took the form of a 
series of wild yells and contortions that 
would have done credit to a Shasta 
Indian skeleton dance. He climbed back 
on the box, the passengers got in, and 
the stage started off at redoubled speed to 
make up for lost time. 

The story went around among the stage- 
drivers. There was one young fellow that 
must be taken care of. He was to have 
the seat with the driver, no matter who 
wanted it; he was the ** man wot stop 
Smoky’s turnout on the Penn V ley 
Grade.” Even to-day if the hero of this 
true tale were to leave his great mills and 
business enterprises in San Francisco, 
and go to the wilds of Modoc and Siski- 
you beyond the outposts of the railroad, 
he would be almost ture to discover that 
his name and fame were known; that the 
word would be sent along the line: 
‘‘Smoky’s passenger is goin’ over this 
road,” and the grumpiest of old stagers 
would unbend, and treat him as an equal. 
The young man who climbed out over 
the wheel and “put down the brakes” 
on Smoky’s stagecoach thirty years ago, 
is stillan honorary member of the craft 
of ancient and weather-beaten masters of 
the whip and ribbons. 

Perhaps the reader will think that the 
story is incomplete without the name of 
tbe young man. It was A. 8. Hallidie, 
the inventor of the cable-car system of 
San Francisco, and of many valuable 
mining and engineering contrivances. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





STRONG SWIMMERS. 
BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 





SWIMMING is an accomplishment for 
boys and girls that is amusing, healthful, 
and oftentimes of great usefulness in sav- 
ing life and property; and the false ideas 
of some parents in keeping their children 
from the water lest they should meet with 
an accident are certainly to be deplored. 
A strong swimmer enjoys the summer va- 
cation at the seashore far more than the 
timid bathers; and the healthful exercise 
which he gets in plunging and swimming 
through the cool water gives zest and ex- 
hilaration to his spirits that largely coun- 
teract the depressing influence of the hot 
weather. 

So much importance is attached to the 
art of swimming that schouls are formed 
in different parts of the country to teach 
beginners how to acquire strength and 
confidence inthe water. The students are 
instructed in the fundamental principles 
of swimming, and taught how to take 





The young man began to put on the 


strong, even strokes, how to plunge oF 
dive in the water, how to help a drowning 
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person, and, in short, how to feel perfectly clung after every other living thing bas PUZZLEDOM. CHAPMAN'S 


at home when in the water. 

But the vast majority of boys and girls 
learn how to swim without any saleried 
teacher. They enter the water timidly, 
or are plunged into it by a friend, where 
they flounder around in desperation, ex- 
pecting every moment to go to the bot- 
tom, When they finally reach the bank 
again, and have removed the water from 
the mouth and eare, they begin to reflect 
upon their experience. Unconsciously 
they did swim a little in their — 
efforts to reach the shore, and it is this 
thought which causes a re-action in their 
feelings. Buoyed up with the idea that 
they can take a few strokes, they start out 
toward deeper water to make another 
test of their abilities. It isin this way 
that they gradually learn the art, and ac- 
quire confidence in their abilities. Every 
animal can swim without previous in 
struction; and so could all boys and girls 
if they would keep cool, and struggle in- 
telligently to keep their heads above water, 
The great trouble is that most people get 
frightened, and flounder around so des- 
perately that they soon exhaust their 
strength. The chief thing in learning to 
become a strong swimmer is to find out 
how to husband the strength, and how to 
keep perfectly cool and level-headed, A 
beginner will be surprised to see how little 
motion is really required by an expert 
swimmer to keep his head above the wa- 
ter. He may throw himself on his back 
and float without any apparent motion; 
he may fold up his arms, and use only bis 
legs as propelling power, or he may keep 
every part of his body motionless, and 
use only his arms for swimming. 

Despite all of this, however, it should 
be remembered that even a strong swim- 
mer cannot support many more pounds 
than his own weight in the water, In 
saving the life of another person every- 
thing depends upon the dexterity of the 
swimmer, and not so much upon his 
strength. Phe drowning person must 
not be allowed to cling to the swimmer so 
as to impede his actions. If he can be 
induced to place one hand upon the 
strong swimmer’s back for ay and 
then use the right arm to help both 
along, the work of reaching shore is com- 
paratively easy. 

In learning to become a strong swim- 
mer one should occasionally put on old 
clothes, and plunge into the water to see 
the effect such extra weight gives. It re- 
quires a strong swimmer to go through 
the.water any distance weighted down 
with water-soaked clothes, but with a 
little practice he can soon remove his 
coat, vest, collar and shoes while swim- 
ming. When trying to save the life of 
another all of these superfluous clothes 
should be taken off in the water if neces- 
sary, and the work will be much easier. 

Boys who are brought up in the coun- 
try, along the seashore, are invariably 
good swimmers, and they take to the 
water bke ducks. Many recorded in- 
stances of boys saving the lives of their 
comrades show the great usefulness of 
the accomplishment. Several medals 
have heen awarded to boys from fourteen 
to eighteen years of age by humane socie- 
ties for performing brave deeds in the 
water. The object of this is twofold; to 
reward bravery, and to encourage other 
boys in the art of swimming. 

_ While swimming is a great strengthen- 
ing and exhilarating sport, it is some- 
times abused so that it becomes weakening 
and dangerous. It is not good to stay in 
the water for any great length of tame, 
and for some poms it is not good to bathe 
every day. hile one strong, healthy 
boy may be able to bathe every day, 
another one would find it injurious to go 
in oftener than twice or three times a 
week, and then only on hot days. It is 
always dangerous to stay in the water 
very long; and it is stiJl more injurious to 
bathe, and then to sit around in the bath- 
ing clothes before taking another plunge. 
To get the full benefit of the swim, one 
should go in and move around briskly, 
throwing the whole ‘“‘beart and soul” into 
the sport, and then leave the water imme- 
diately to take a good *‘ rubbing down.” 
One can never be astrong swimmer if he 
impairs his health and strength by over- 
athing. 

A good way to make the first attempt 
toswim is to place a small piece of light 
wood or cork under the chin to keep the 
head out of water. The arms and legs 
should then be used freely, to keep the 
Test of the body up and to propel it 
through the water. In a short time the 
wood support will not be needed, and the 
Swimmer cap venture into deep water 
With impunity. 

Among the animals we find many that 
are strong swimmers by birtb, and yet their 
great aversion to the water generally 
k\ves the impression that they cannot 
Swim, Cats especially avoid getting into 
the water, and it is ost im ble to 
Coax, drive or tkrow the pet kitten into 
the lake or river. When near the border 
they will begin to get uneasy, and struggle 
fiercely to escape; butif once shipwrecked 
poor kitty will swim a long distance be- 

ore giving up her nine liver. Frequent- 
ly a starving cat is found upon some soli. 
tary wreck in midocean, to which it hag 


are not 
easily drowned if the water is smooth, 
and for their size they are strong swim- 
mers, altho their long, fuzzy hair is a 
point againstthem. The «mall song birds 
may not be strong swimmers, but they 
can always float on the surface of the 
water until their feathers get water- 
soaked, when it becomes a difficult task 
to keep the head out of water. Ali birds, 
excepting the sea and water birds, lose 
their power of flight when they bave once 
dropped into the water and wet their 
wings. They are as helpless as children 
at such times, for they cannot raise them- 
selves with their leaden wings. 

Hogs are said to be strange swimmers. 
Every powerful stroke they take with 
tneir front legs helps to shorten their lives; 
for their sharp hoofs strike against their 
throat, and ina short time cut it so that 
they bleed to death. The strangest of all 
swimmers, however, is the small gray 
squirrel, If forced into the water the 
listie fellow will rush around to find a leaf 
or stick of wood, and then placing his 
head on this he will propel himself along 
atarapid rate. Tneglory of his bushy tail 
soon departs from hiw,and it trails behind 
in the water like a useless appendage. 
This fact seems to disvourage and mortify 
the proud little fellow, and he will fre- 
quently stop and turn around several 
tumes in the water, and make vain ¢ fforts 
to get a glimpse of his beautiful tail. Find- 
ing this impossible he will give a despair- 
ing eqneak, and start on once more, only 
to stop and repeat the operation again. 
The powerful muskrats swim under the 
water as well as on the surface, and their 
dark bodies moving along the bottom of 
the lake or river may be watched with 
interest, If startled by any one they will 
either rush for the shore and hide in the 
bushes, or give a plunge into the soft mud 
and disappear from sight. 

NEW York Ciry. 


PEBBLES. 


‘““WHAT have you got in the bag, Mose?” 
“* Er—er—ham, sah—dat I bought down at 
the village,sah.”” “Aham,eh? Why didn’t 
you get ’em to pluck the tail feathers?’’— 
Life. 


....A Viennese smith, whose attemps at 
suicide had been repeatedly frustrated, 
finally succeeded, by building a high box, 
with a lock inside, in which he hanged 
himself.—The Evening Post. 


....- Stranger: “Just lookat the crowds 
going along. I shouldn’t think you could 
build churches enough to hold them all.” 
Native: “‘We can’t, they’re going to the 
ball game.’”’—Harvard Lampoon. 








....*You have spurned me!’’ he cried, 
bitterly; “I will go into the world. I wiil 
fight and win. My name shall be known 
and my riches envied’’—*‘ Then,”’ she inter- 
rupted, “try me again.’’—Christian at 
Work. 


....-A colored Baptist clergyman, Rev. C. 
A. Parrish, A. M., is said to have made the 
announcement that Adam was a Negro, and 
that the ferbidden fruit was a watermelon. 
Here is another chance for heresy hunters.— 
Exchange. 


.... Farmer Firkin (to small boy): “If ye 
don’t come right down out o’ that tree, I'll 
let go o’ the dog’s collar.” Small Boy: 
“Huh! Adogcan’tclimbatree!’’ Farmer 
Firkin: *“* No; but I kin, an’ he kin squat 
under it!’’—Puck. 


...»'* | think, too, sir, said the Salesman, 
“that you ought to have a complete set of 
Thackeray’s works.” *“ All right, put ’em 
in,’ returned Nubuddy. ‘‘ Let’s see. That 
reduces the space how much? What’s 
Thackeray’s width?”’— Puck. 

.... Mrs. Newwed (handing tramp several 
biscuits): ‘‘ Here, my man, are some of my 
home-made buscuits. You will find thesaw 
and ax in the woodshed.” Tramp (closely 
examining the buscuits): ‘Are they as bad 
as that, mum?’’—Brooklyn Life. 

...-Little Bertie, two and a half years old, 
was looking out of the window one evening 
at the stars. He had never observed them 
carefully before. After lookivg at one very 
intently for a few moments, he cried out: 
“Mamma, come quick and see him wiggle.” 
—Exchange. . 

...“‘ Then when you have finished your 
lecture,”’ said the professor of elocution and 
devortment to young Dulle, “ bow grace- 
fully and leave the platform on tiptoes.”’ 
** Why on tiptoes?”’ queried Dulle. ‘Su as 
not to wake the audience,”’ replied the pro- 
essor.—New York Sun. 

...‘*What makes you so late coming to 
school this morning?” asked Mr. Leonard, 
a teacher in one of the New York public 
schools, toa tardy pupil. ‘‘ They arrested a 
burglar in Fifty.eighth Street, and Ma sent 
me to the station-house to see if it was Pa,” 





was the reply.—Christian at Work, 
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1, Animals; 2, generations; 3, yawn; 4, 
halting. 

Down: 1, A vowel; 2, a relative: 3, in 
cite; 4, fasten; 5, a spring of mineral water; 
6, a printer’s term; 7, a vowel. 

E. W. A. 


AN ANIMAL, 


One-third of a domestic animal. 

One-third of another domestic animal. 

One-third of an animal not domestic, but 
looks as if he might belong to the house. 
hold of man. 
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Upper diamond: 1, A consonant; 2, a 
boy’s nickname; 3, awoman of Pagan an- 
tiquity, said to be endowed with a prophet- 
ic spirit; 4, a country in the northern part of 
Europe: 5, a boy’s name; 6, a cataract (Scotf 
tish); 7, a vowel. 

Left diamond: 1, a consonant; 2,a rough 
place in a road; 3, fits of anger; 4, a city of 
Maine; 5, peevish; 6, an inelosure for swine; 
7, a vowel. 

Right: 1, A consonant; 2, to undermine; 
8, a shrub; 4, a stopper of a cannon; 5, to 
color; 6, a covering for a finger; 7, a conso- 
nant. 

Lower: 1, A consonant; 2, to adapt; 3, 
lighted; 4, series of violent declamations; 
5, a boy’s nickname; 6, the title of the Gov- 
ernor of Algiers; 7, a consonant. 

Middle Square: |. To adorn; 2, striving to 
equal; 3, to turn away; 4, a boy’s name; 5, 
a shallow lake of Russia. 

ODELL CYCLONE. 


‘ CHARADE. 


Firet three a pronoun personal, 
Objective case I ween, 
Take its last letter, to it add 
Of what is left just four, 
In ethnographic lore, 
It means a race. You've letters seven; 
A vowel stillis due, 
And lofty mountains view. 
E. W. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 25tTu. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
* Straight on is the nearest way.”’ 





BEHEADINGS. 
1, R-ash; 2, t-one; 3, r-ace; 4, s-tick; 5, 
sage; 6, s-ink; 7, c-lock; 8, c-oat; 9, t-rain; 
10, m-ark. 


The : 
Daylight 


You can’t guess how it’s 








possible to light a central draft 
lamp without touching shade 
or chimney till you see this 
year's Daylight, The lighting 
nuisance is over. Yes,and the 
dirt nuisance, too; for the 


Daylight has no dirt pocket. 


Send for our A B C 





‘taihes gh & Ki tz 
n I 
Soy? Barclay St., alti p e 


Communications for this department should be ad- 





Internal Disinfectant 
MALARIA, 


HOL HYSTERIA. WEAKNESS, 
U Visa, LOSS OF SLEEP, LOSS 
OF APPETITE, Etc, 


a 


TT RSPR -Remuae TD 
Ni i ill 


Microbe of Malaria. 
Mr. C. M. BRITTON, of the well known carriage 
building firm of BREWSTER & CO., at 47th-i8th 
w York "= “CHAPMAN'S 





sts., 
on way, Ne " IN- 
TERNAL DISINFECTAN 


as effectually cured 
various membe qty - 


rs of mv family who have suffered 
pw alee | from malaria for yoare and whom phy- 
sicians and medicines had fwiled absolutely te re- 
store, I cannot vouch too earnestly for it.” 
Insist on your drugetst getting it, or write to the 
GLOBE CHEMICAL CO, OF NEW YORK, 
$l a bottle. 120 Broadway, New York. 













MONUMENTS 


Set in any part of the United States. Speciai 
designs formulated 


Illustrated flang-pook free. 
1. & ° AMB, 








Extract of BEEF. 


The best and most economical “Stock” for 
Soups, Eto. m 
ne poun uals forty-five 
prime lean Beef. » wnvectioeg 





Send for our book of receipts showing use 
of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. 


ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 








ESYABLISHED 1840. 


“DIETZ” 


ee ae 


Se Tubular 
Lanterns 


AND 





Ask your local 
merchants for 
“Mgrdtene™ — them. 


R. E. DIETZ CO., 


New York. Chicago. 


WOOD TYPE 


a 
PRINTING PRESSES AND MATERIALS, 
“ Strong , a Cn Contnets,  Devivg Racks, . 
‘ables, 8, Rules, Leads, etc. 
mp kBER WELLA. > 
& Nprace “treet, Yew Vork. 


























‘ CTOR CO. —¥ 
708 Poeun Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. ) 
The mosi economical gas stove ever produced. By 
th- use of our patent Air Mixer we are enabled to get 
pertect combustion, with less g¥s than any uther 


make. Made in all sizes and atyles. lor description 
of full line send for cat~lorue, 
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MANUFPt*CTURE «¥ 
THE MATIONAL VAPOR STOVE & MFG. 6O., 
1116te 1121 Payne Ave., CLEVELAND, «, 
Please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Farm and Garden. 


[The Agricultural Bditor will be glad to recetws any 
practical hints, suggestions er information that witli 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel spectally interested. | 


INSECTS AND AGRICULTURE. 


BY JAMES K, REEVE. 





WITHIN the proper limits of a newspaper 
article a comprehensive treatment of a sub- 
ject so broad asthe one suggested by my 
title, can hardly be attempted. My pur- 
pose, therefore, will be mainly to confine 
myself to some notes upon insects and their 
relation to plant life which may be curious 
or little known. 

It is commonly said that Nature bas pro- 
vided an insect enemy for every plant that 
is grown. We are sometimes inclined to 
think that Nature has been lavish in this 
particular, only so far as our own country 
and our own cropsare concerned, But the 
growers of the opium poppy in India have to 
contend with a cut-worm that eats down the 
young plants just as it does the corm for 
our Western farmers, and without regard 
to the fact that one of these crops is a bless- 
ing, the other a curse to mankind. Our 
own ball-worm, such a prolific source of loss 
to Southern cotton planters, is alsoan es- 
tablished pest of the poppy. 

Florida orange growers have to contend 
with a destructive caterpillar, called the 
orange dog. Indian growers have a similar 
pest that is very destructive to young bud- 
ded oranges, aud they protect their plants 
against it only by keeping boys steadily at 
work picking off and destroying the cater- 

pillars. So close an application of the prin- 
ciples of economic entomolegy would hard- 
ly be practical here. Ia the Government 
Botanical Gardens at Calcutta, which are 
very extensive, inseeticides and modern 
spraying appliances have been tried and 
found quite as effective as the work of the 
boys, and as civilization grows these meth- 
ods will doubtless prevail there as well as 
here. 

Many insect pests, not only of the field 
but of the house, are truly cosmopolitan 
and may be found in America and Austra- 
lia, in Denmark and Patagonia. These, and 
weeds, the twin enemy of the agriculturist, 
seem to be more easily distributed and 
propagated than are things of greater value. 

As noxious insects thrive best about the 
house in places that are dark, damp and 
unclean, so in the field where careless culti- 
vation induces lack of thrift, they will be 
found in greatest force. In this relation the 
condition ot soil and state of cultivation 
and drainage, receive too little considera- 
tion from entomologists. The distinction 
bet ween friends and foes, and the protection 
of insectiverous birds are other matters that 
should be, and are, receiving more attention 
than formerly. 

The preparation and application of in- 
secticides has recently made great headway, 
and we can now find a specific remedy for 
most of our troubles if we will only take 
the pains to usethem faithfully. Yet many 
of the current paragraphs pretending to 
give information upon these matters, are so 
full of misinformation that they arescarcely 
more to be relied on than the Mexican rem- 
edy for cockroaches. This, Mr. Ivory Black 
tells us is as follows: Catch three and place 
them in a bottle, and so carry them to 
where two roads cross. Here hold the bot- 
tle upside down, and as they fall out repeat 
aloud three credos. Then all the cock- 
roaches in the house from which these three 
came will go away. 

While upon the subject of cockroaches— 
altho this is not sticking very closely to my 
text—I may be permitted to quote a more 
reliable receipt for the suppression of this 

plague, of many households. Mr. W. W. 

Meeehb, in his.valuable work upon * Quince 

Culture’’ says: *‘ Poultry are supposed to 

omit,from their bill of fare some of our in- 

sect friends, and it is probable the birds do 
likewise. But all insects are devoured by 
the toad, which will clear your room of 
cockroaches over night, just as he will your 
garden of the vilest of your iusect foes.”’ 

This item is doubtless worthy of confi- 

dence, altho I have net tested it. But I 

cannot help feeling sorry that the writer 

exposes himself to criticism respecting his 
knowledge of toad-lore, when he speaks (as 
he does elsewhere) of “‘the tree toad that 
tells of coming rain all through the sum- 
mer by his song.” My own observation 
leads me to believe that the tree toad is 
about as reliable a weather prophet as is 
the rain crow (the American cuckoo) which 
never sang more assiduously than it did in 
the cottonwood tree before my study win- 
* dow during the hot, dry summer of 1887. 
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plaint in proper keeping with its nomadic 
and solitary habit. 

We become familiar with the depreda- 
tions of some insects because we have them 
right at home, ia our own gardens and upon 
our own farms. Thus we expect the Colo- 
rado beetle and the bag of Paris green as 
@B accessory to the prospective potato crop, 
and the codlin moth and the spraying 
pump are the regular attachments to all 
well-conducted orchards. But the grass- 
hopper plague is a thing afar off and hard 
to realize. Yet in Utah, in 1889, the grass- 
hoppers “came in untold millions and ate 
every green thing before them.’’ In one 
place a trench two and one-half miles long, 
three feet deep and two feet wide was 
dug, and into this the hoppers were driven, 
covered over with straw, and then burned. 
While much attention has been given to 
insects that prey upon grain crops, garden 
plants and fruit trees, comparatively little 
notice has been paid to the depredators of 
our foliage trees. Ants areone of the most 
common causes of trouble to these, attack- 
jing the trees just at or above the surface of 
the ground, Pyretbram may be used to kill 
the ants in the first place, but its effects are 
not lasting and some means must be taken 
to prevent a renewal of the attack. A sim- 
ple and effective remedy is a barrier of 
chalk rubbed upon the ground close about 
the tree, and upon the bark of the tree at 
its Jjancture with the ground. This barrier 
must be made by rubbing dry chalk until 
there is a thick white band six or eight 
inches wide. The ants will slip upon this 
so that they cannot cross it. This same 
device is of use in the house where asts 
infest the pantry. By placing chalk bands 
about the sugar, syrup, cakes and other 
sweets they may be kept securely. The 
band about the trees must be renewed 
whenever washed away by dews or rains. 
Among our useful insects the bee proper- 
ly takes first place; but even all its uses 
and virtues are not generally known. Itis 
an active aid to the horticulturist in the 
pollenization of flowers and fruit blossoms, 
and if we may believe a certain learned 
doctor, Herr Lere, he has discovered in its 
sting a specific cure for rheumatism. That 
39,000 stings were required to effect the cure 
of 173 patients might prejudice some against 
it, on the ground that the cure is as bad as 
the disease. But against this the doctor 
asserts that after the first sting the pain 
grows less and less until at abovt the two 
hundred and twenty-fifth sting the pain 
wholly disappears, and the rheumatism 
with it. 

I have already suggested that we should 
protect insectiverous birds. The first step 
in this direction is to ascertain what birds 
are insectiverous, and whether they destroy 
friends or foes. The ornithologist of the 
Agricultural Department at Washington 
has recently been making some interesting 
and valuable investigations which are pav- 
ing the way to accurate knowledge. At 
preseut our knowledge is largely conjecture, 
as may be seen from the following instance: 
A few years ago Secretary Bonham, of the 
Ohio State Board of Agriculture, learned 
that bis neighbors were shooting the black- 
birds because they were destroying the ears 
of green corn. Upon investigation he found 
that wherever the birds had been at the 
corn they had extracted a ball-worm, and 
thereupon he told his neighbors that in- 
stead of shooting the blackbirds they 
might drive them all over into his corn- 
field. 

It may pot be so easy as would first ap- 
pear, to learn to distinguish between our 
insect friends and insect enemies, fora seem- 
ing foe may be a friendin disguise. Some 
pessimistic economists have claimed that if 
it were not for the counter check of insect 
depredations we should be at once at the 
mercy of the bugbear of over-production; 
that the Hessian fly,and the codlin moth, 
the curculio and the Colorado beetle, were 
all that stood between our present prosper- 
ity and a production that would glut our 
markets far beyond the safety point. And 
in view of the claim of Florida orange grow- 
ers that they will within five years produce 
a Box of oranges for every man, woman and 
child in the United States, it has been face- 
tiously suggested that the flated scale, 
the terror of California orchardists, should 
be introduced there for the purpose of check- 
ing production, 

A more practical view of this question, 
and one that is now generally accepted by 
leading culturists, is that successin fruit 
growing will henceforth only be lergely 
attained by such as avail themselves of 
every device furnished for protecting their 
orchards against insects. In California 


they do these things thoroughly; ahd there 
they do not stop content with arsenites and 


proof, and all fruit is taken into these as 
soon as gathered. All openings are covered 
with fine wire gauze, and the moths issuing 
from the fruit fly to these windows, where 
they are destroyed every morning. One 
grower destroyed upward of 15,000 moths 
in this manner in a single season. Such 
methods of prevention are better than the 
most effectual cures, for they strike right 
at the root of the trouble and their influence 
is far-reaching. 

FRANKLIN, OnIO. 
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CULTURE OF THE RAMIE PLANT. 
BY ©, E. BAMFORD. 


Frew wide-awake agriculturists in the 

Golden State can sit down contentedly 

upon a productive farm and raise merely 

the common fruits and crops of the Eastern 

States. The new country, the lovely cli- 

mate and the fertile soil all tempt the 
farmer to make trial of any new crop which 

gives promise of a lucrative return in the 
near fature. 

The present year some of the more pro- 

gressive agriculturists have turned their 

attention toward ramieculture. Indeed, in 
some localities the ramie interest has taken 
hold like the “grip,’’ and instead of “ let- 

ting go,” the interest has increased in in- 
tensity. 

Past experiments on a small scale show 
conclusively that ramie may easily become 
an adopted plant of the State, the soil of 
many of the valleys being well adapted to 
its culture. 

Ramie is a cousin, or other relative, of 
the nettle, whose prickly stings fret the 
skin and occasion disagreeable sensations. 
Bat the ramie plant has no thorns. It be- 
longs to the order Urticacew, was originally 
a native of India, and is sometimes called 
China gras3. 

Ia France where ramie has been cultivated 
ten or more years, there are about thirty 
manufacturing establishments where ramie 
fiber forms a large staple for manufactur- 
ing industries. [t is mixed with cotton, 
wool, and even the finest silk goods, and the 
fiber is said to be more durable than woven 
linen and stronger than hemp. The fiber 
is short, being from two to five orsix inches 
long, and in cotton or woolen mills it may 
be wrought into a great variety of useful 
fabrics. 

Ramie is planted in rows, and the roots 
may be dropped like potatoes from one to 
three feet apart. Mr. Hunziker, who claims 
to have planted the first ramie roots in New 
Orleans, getting them from Mexico, says 
that about twelve inches only should be 
left batween the roots, and the rows should 
be two and a half feet apart. It takes he 
thinks about 12,500 ramie roots to plant an 
acre. The thicker the plants grow the Itss 
room do they have to branch out. Itis the 
long slender stems that produce the silk- 
like fiber. 

Ramie roots are perennial, needing to be 
planted but once in many years. They do 
not greatly exhaust the soil, and, by irriga- 
tion, from one to three crops may be grown 
annually. The first year’s crop, however, 
cannot be depended upon. Some supposed 
good authorities say that one acre of land 
will carry but about 3,000 ramie plants. 
Doubtless, this difference in opinion may 
be caused by experiments in different kinds 
of soil, and in various kinds of climate. 

Decortication, or separating the bark and 
fiber from the wood, was formerly done in 
India by hand. Bat this is too slow a proc- 
ess for the present day, and machinery is 
now effective for this purpose. Some advo- 
cate decorticating when the plant is green, 
others prefer the dry stage. When the fiber 
is separated while green, the machine is 
worked on the field where the plants are 
grown. If worked dry the fiber is said to 
be less glossy, and there is need of bleach 
ing it. The machine long used in France 
for strigping off the bark is claimed to be 
superior to some of the newer machines. A 
machine for this purpose was on exhibition 
in San Francisco at the last Mechanics’ Fair, 
and several have already been introduced 
into California. After the fiber is ‘“* de- 
gummed,” as it is called, it is ready to be 
carded. Resort is often made to some 
chemical process to remove fhe gummy sub- 
stance which always adheres to the fiber. 

Some twenty yeats ago Mr.G. R. Sneath 
received ramie seed from China, and raised 
many plants in California, which he dis- 
tributed in various sections of the State to 
ascertain whether the soil and climate were 
suitable for its culture. Hesays: *‘I found 
it the most hardy and thrifty of all plants, 
and 1t grows to great perfection, with ordi- 
nary soil and cultivation.” The main diffi- 
culty at that time, he says, was the separat- 
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ence with ramie. asserts that itis not adapted 
tothe flax growing portion of the North and 
East, and that ramie will only grow profit- 
ably in this country (United States) in 
the Gulf States and on the Pacific coast, 
Ramie stalks are cut down and destroyed 
where there is too much frost. It is said to 
grow well wherever cotton can be ruised. 
It has been growing in certain places in the 
South for fourteen years. 

Mr. Slaught, of New Orleans, seems to be 
an enthusiast on the subject. Some sam- 
ples, exhibited by him in California, ap- 
peared like raw silk, and he also showed 
woven goods made from the fiber. He says 
the ramie stalks are run through a machine, 
and the smaller portion, about 20 per cent., 
is dried either in a dryer or on poles in the 
open air when the weather is dry and warm. 
Bat a drying-house is needed where there is 
a large field of ramie. The stubble fields 
are irrigated after the stalks are cut, so 
that another crop may spring right up. In 
Mexico four or five crops may be raised each 
year, and three crops in the Southern States. 
It is said that ramie needs moisture, but 
no standing water. It may make a quick 
growth of five or six feet in hight in six or 
seven weeks, and then the fiber is more apt 
to come off in nice ribbons. 

The State Board of Agriculture is author- 
ized by a law passed by the last Legislature 
to expend $1,000 for the free distribution of 
ramie roots to farmers; and a circular wil] 
soon be published on ramie culture by the 
Board, to be sent to those who apply to 
“Superintendent of Ramie Culture, care of 
State Board of Agriculture, Sacramento, 
California.” It is believed by those who have 
investigated, that, with State encourage- 
ment, ramie will yet become an importaut 
production. 

In Sonoma County one man has set out 
this year 12 000 roots of ramie, another 5,500, 
another 2,500, and one farmer planted only 
200 while another set out 1,000 and, the 
returos are not all in from that vicinity. A 
company in Sovoima County has secured 
the control of what is called a superior ma- 
chine for decorticating. 

Steps have been taken to intruduce the 
ramie plant into Sutter and Yuba Counti<s, 
and it is thought that a large acreage will 
be planted in these counties this year. A 
bounty of one cent premium is offered by 
the State for merchantable fiber. 
Sacramento County is said to be partica- 
larly adapted to ramie culture, and the 
report is circulated that a syndicate will 
give three cents a pound for good fibers. 
Some of the Sacramento agriculturists are 
makiog practical trial of the ramie this 
season. 

The Oakland cotton factory will purchase 
all the fiber that may be offered at preeent. 
This factory has already made successful 
experiments in working the fiber. When 
the fiber is produced in sufficient quantity 
in Sacramento County, it is suggested that 
a factory be established there and the fiber 
manufactured. Prominent farmers in that 
county are interested in this new industry, 
and intend to soon engage init. Those ac- 
quainted with the culture of both ramie 
and cotton assert that ramie is easier to raise 
than cotton, and that it is much more prof- 
itable. : 

Ramie manufacture in England is greater 
than in France, many thousand tons being 
imported annually, for manufacturing pur- 
poses. But England, for various reasons 
cannot, or does not, successfully cultivate 
the plant. Ramie in France is reported as 
producing $175 worth of raw fiber to the 
acre. No farmer in this country should go 
too deeply into ramie culture, until the in- 
dustry has been well established. But ex- 
periments on a small scale, and where there 
is machinery for separating the bark and 
fiber from the wood, may lead on to success- 
ful cultivation. The CaliforniaState Board 
of Horticalture has received over 400 letters 
from persons applying for ramie plants, and 
the Board has ordered 666 boxes of ramie 
plants, 100 plants in each box, for free dis- 
tribution. 

EAST OaKLAND, CAL. 
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SOME SUMMER DISHES. 


BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 











It is often a perplexiag matter with ma- 
terfamilias to decide, when the temperature 
is high aid appetites are consequently poor 
or capricious, what to have for the princi- 
pal breakfast dish. All people cannot, oF 
tbink they cannot, do without meat, yet it 
is hardly welcome of a warm summer 
morning. Fish or eggs seem to be equally 
nourishing and sustaining; but we cannot 
always have even those, and we tire of repe 





ing the fiber from the bark and gum, but 








Properly speaking, however, the cuckoo 
does not sing, but croops a low, mournfyl 


the spraying pumps, The large orchards 
bave packing bouses that are made moth 





this trouble is now overcome by machinery. 
Mr. Slaught, who has also had some experi- 


tition in food quite as soon asin anything 
, else. Where a roast bas been for din- 
" per, sliges of cold meat with cooling relishet 
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next morning. A bam, orhalf a ham, boil- 
ed, will keep in the refrigerator good fora 
fortnight. A regular dependence it is in 
case of emergency, as unexpected company 
to lunch, or a pienic party suddenly gotten 
up by the juvenile portion of the family. 

But we do not always want plain cold 
meat for our breakfast. What is called the 
“skirt” of beef is very nutritious and sweet, 
can be made available for a dinner dish, 
and relishes well the morning after, served 
cold, and its savory flavor is a pleasant 
change. Make a dressing of one pint of fine 
bread crumbs, one beaten egg, some pow- 
dered thyme, salt, pepper, and butter the 
size of an egg. Mix all this well, spread 
over the skirt and roll up like a jelly roll 
and tie. This is good either roasted cr 
boiled. In the first place it will require a 
long hour in a good oven, t)> be covered 
with bitsof butter, and basted often with 
the cup of waterinthe pan beneath. When 
done, make a gravy of the drippings. It 
will be found very rich in the strong juice 
of the meat. The *‘cold cuts’’ from this 
dish will be found savory and toothsome, 
To boil, simmer, gently for an hour or more 
with just sufficient water to cover. 

A can of lobster, if fresh ones are not to 
be had, makes an agreeable change. Drain 
the lobster, look it over carefully to take 
out the bones, and break it up into uniform 
pieces, Then put in a bright saucepan 
with a lump of butter, and milk enough to 
cover. Thicken this, when hot, with a 
spoonful of flour, blanched in a little cold 
milk. Waoen removed from the fire stir in 
oue egg, carefully so as not to break up the 
lobster. Spread upon hot buttered toast, 
and it is ready to serve. 

A very quick dessert may be made with 
berries and gelatin in this way: To one 
ounce of gelatin put half a cup of cold 
water. Ln One hour add one pint of boiling 
water apd one coffeecup of sugar. Dissolve 
well. Thisis the foundation of a greatvariety 
of cold desserts, Butter two one-quart bowls 
and divide equally between them the still 
liquid jelly. Now drop carefully into it 
clean whole strawbersies till the bowls are 
full. Paton theice to harden. Anything 
made with gelatin in warm weather should 
be made the day before wanted. Into the 
same jelly drop raspberries, and you have a 
raspberry dessert, and if served with cream 
it is all the more delicious. Itis made, toe, 
of pineapple, by shredding the fruit fioely 
and dropping it in, and of oranges also; but 
the quantity of orauge juice should be 
allowed for; less water in proportion used, 
and the juice of one lemon added to empha- 
size the flavor of the orange, as of itself its 
taste is not especially decided when used in 
jelly. A coffee charlotte russe is a change 
from the ordinary kind and easily made. 
Make a coffeecup of very strong, clear cof- 
fee and in it dissolve one ounce of gelatin. 
Now to one pint of thick cream add four 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar and beat to a 
stiff froth with the eegbeater. Now add 
the thick and clear gelatin, swollen in the 
coffee, and beat all together till of an even 
consistency. Line a pudding dish with the 
sponge cake slices or lady’s fingers, pourin 
the coffee and cream, and put on ice till 
wanted. 

In giving the berry jellies above, we 
omitted the use of red currants. The jelly 
itself should be made sweeter when they 
are used; but they make one of the most 3c- 
ceptable of this class of desserts, for their 
decided tartness, which makes them a great 
favorite with many among the smal! fruits 
of the summer for this very reason. Bana- 
nas make a good dessert, if a freezer is 
used, and without gelatin. To one quart 
of cold water add two cups of sugar, and 
the juice of one lemon. When thoroughly 
dissolved, pour it over six bananas sliced 
thinly, across. Pat into the freezer and 
leave till ready to serve. Strawberries will 
be favorites, and will be used more than 
other kinds, so long as they come to the 
markets in such quantities and so cheap. 
We believe the perfection of their use is in 
the strawberry shoricake; but there is such 
adifference in strawberry shorteakes. Some 
are made of the same materials as biscuits 
—the poorest, according to our judgment; 
others have a regular cake as the founda- 
tion—those are very geod; but in this “ fast 
axe,” when we wish to have the best, with 
least time and trouble, we can make the 
nonpareil strawberry shortcake in this 
way: From the baker get a sheet of best 
Sponge cake, not frosted; cost, twenty five 
cents. Buy two quarts of strawberries, 
Cost, thirty cents; hull and wash them, for 
the best have some sand in them, and 
cold water doesn’t hurt them. Drain 
iu & colander, and put in a glass 
china (not tin) dish for an hour, 
With a cup of sugar sprinkled over 
hem. Then split the sponge cake, lay the 
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evenly lay over the rest of the berries. 


be much less. 


ENORMOUS WHEAT YIELD. 








000.000 bushels last year. 
predicting 600,000,000 bushels. 


conditions been so favorable. Then, too 


to themselves, 
“across the water” crop has been very light, 


offering inducements for export. 


in theold country. They fancy that an at- 


abroad are of too vacillating a nature to 
warrant the belief that there is an apprecia- 


if the supply was scant the reports would 


a favorable tenor one day and the next pre- 
dict a shortage.—Exchange. 


upper part, crust down, on a platter, over 
this lay one-half the berries evenly, lay the 
other half of the cake on, crust down, and 


Drip the rich juice remaiving, evenly over 
all, with a spoon. This should all be done 
an hour before wanted. Now, beat one pint 
of rich cream to a froth, and spread over all, 
or if cream is as plenty as at the farm, the 
elear, thick, unwhipped cream may be 
poured liberally over all. This is a dessert 
that in the city costs less than a dollar, is 
not troublesome to make, requires no fire or 
heat to prepare it, and is sufficient in quan- 
tity for half a dozen persons. On the farm 
or in the country the actual outlay would 


THE most conservative wheat dealers of 
Minneapolis are confident that the wheat 
crop this year will surpass aay previous 
yield. A conservative estimate places the 
total crop for the year in this: country at 
550 000,000 bushels, az compared with 397,- 
Eathusiasts were 


This enormous crop is due partly to stimu- 
lative causes. The weather, from the 
standpoint of the wheat man, has been ad- 
mirable, reports from the Red River Valley 
andfrom along the line of the Northern 
Pacific, proving that never before have the 


the price of wheat is so high that the farm- 
ers are planting a large acreage in order to 
raise as much wheat as possible for profit 
On the other hand, the 
if superficial indications count, thereby 


Old-time wheat men are, however, inclined 
to view askance the reports of a scant crop 


tempt is being made to catch the Americin 
producer napping, and as a proof of this as- 
sertion declare that the crop reports from 


ble shortage of the crop. They argue that 


state the fact from day to day and not be of 
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Tue Inpzrznpent has been a great 
paper for more than forty years. It 
will be a greater paper this year than 
ever before. When it was started it 
made a new era in religious journalism. 
It brought religion to bear on politics 
and social life, and it also made the 
religious newspaper a magazine of 
good literature as well. In those days 
Tue InpErenpeNT seemed a wonder, 
because it was alone. It set the 
fashion for other papers. Now every 
good religious paper tries to do what 
Tue Inperznvenr did from the begin- 
ning. 

Tue Inperenpent has tried to do well, 
and it will now try to do better. But 
it will continue on the same old lines. 
It will not print all personal and local 
items of religious interest, donations 
to pastors and repairs of chapels ; but it 
will continue to give the best and fullest 
account of all religious events that in- 
dicate a general movement and influ- 
ence religious history. It will take a 
deep interest in all efforts to extend 
the sway of Christianity at home and 
abroad. It will be the organ of mis- 
sion work the world over, and it will at- 
tempt, editorially, to apply the princi- 
ples of Christianity to all public aftairs. 

We shall continue our Symposiums, 
making them semi-monthly, and draw- 
ing into them men whoare specialists on 
their themes,-not asking men to write 
who can only talk miscellaneously, but 
those who will speak with authority. 
We have received only words of warm 
commendation for this feature of Tux 
Inpepenpent. Meanwhile we do not 
mean that the general literary depart- 
ment of Tsz Inpzrznpenr shall be 
neglected. Symposiums take space 
and would cut down the room allotted 
for our valued corps of writers if we 
did not add extra es. Last year 
we added pages path. to have made, 
if thus printed, seven extra papers. 
We have begun even more liberally 
this year, and shall continue to give 
more than our contract of fifty-two 
papers of thirty-two pages each re- 
quires.” Our contributions, in prose 
and poetry, in story and discussion, 
will be the best that can be found in 
two hemispheres. 

We especially call attention to an ex- 
tended series of articles, which be 

February 5th, by Prof. Richard T. Ely, 
of Johns Hopkins University, on So- 
cialism. It will be a thorough discus- 
sion, from a standpoint which is not 
hostile, and is wholly Christian. Un- 
like Professor Sumner’s articles, it will 
represent the growing sentiment that, 
with the establishing of t combi- 
nations and the breaking down of com- 
petition, the State has duties of over- 
sight of capital and labor, to prevent 
injustice, and to promote the general 
interests of the people. These articles 
will be copyrighted, and doubtless ap- 
pear in a volume which will be an 
important text-book in the best insti- 





tutions of learning, 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in 
leavening strength.— Latest U.S. Government Food 
Report. 


S TEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
ppveamous Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal b is the Society of Arts for 
** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 
mover Bicycles. 


LIGHT WEIGHT. 
Rigidity and Beauty. 


Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue 


The J. Wilkinson Co., 
y 269.71 State St., 
Chicago. 


MORE MONEY IS MADE 


Every year out of dividend paying mining stocks than 
in any other class of investments. Why don’t you 

















make some of it? Our pp About Colorado 
Mines and wining Stocks.” will tell you how. Sent 
free. wayt on & KATHVON, Mining Investments, 


Referen : Denver, Lol. 
American Nat. . Bank. 5 


REVOLUTION | 
ad be oe Lt ayoery AT THE 
LD REI. BLE. 
Finest Teas imported. GREATEOT INDUCE EET 
EVER OFFERED. Premium in tea equal to 25 per 
cent.,and ALL EXPRESS CHARGES PAID on $20 
tea orders. Send orders at once. (iood teas from 2c. 
up. Asa TRIAL ORDER, we will send 
FINE TEAS by matt « express, charges 
ceipt of $% and this * " Be particular and state 
the name of tea wanted. For New Terms wit 
THE GREAT AMEKIVAN TEA 


co 
Biand 8 Vesey St., New York Post Office Box 289. 


LEAKY 
ROOFS 


ARE SUBSTANTIALLY MENDED 


VAN ORDEN’S ROOF COATING, 


60c. gallon; 30 gallons or more DELIVERED 
FREE of freight charges anywhere in United 
States or Canada, with simple instructions how to 
permanently mend or coat all kinds of roofs. 

Refer to R. Hoe & Co., Harper Bros., Lor- 
illard & Co,, and 9,000 roofs from 10 to 22 
years old. 


PLASTIC-SLATE ROOFING AWD PAVING CO., 





Who not only sell the material but will contract to 
put on roofs anywhere in United States, with re- 
sponsible guarantee for 3, 5 or 10 years. Correspond- 


ence invited. Describe your rovf. Estimates free. 
110 JOHN S8T., N. ¥. 


KITCHEN FURNISHING 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
CQPPER AND TIN MOLDS, 
CUTLERY, 

EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS 


LEWIS & GONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 


BETWEEN 6TH AVE., AND BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 








MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 


Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes 
Peals. For more than half acentury 
tor superiority over all others. 


NEWS?areg, ADVERTISING. 
@. P. ROWELL & X50 Some Street, N. ¥. 


NESS, & HEAD NOISES CURED 
DEAF" d. Successful when all ‘ai SF REE 


only by F. Huson, 858 Bway, N. ¥. Write for 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





THE 


Consolidated Fireworks Co.,|: 


OF AMERICA, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS, 


Nos. 9 aud 11 Park Place, New York. 





THE MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF 
Fireworks of Every Description, 
BUNTING AND SILK FLAGS, 
Japanese and Domestic Lanterns, 
FAIRY LAND ILLUMINATING CUPS, 


STARLICHT CANDLES 


AND 


ALL KINDS OF CELEBRATION GOODS 


Assortments of Fireworks for Private use ready packed 
WE CAN SHIP AT SHORT NOTICE. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





WEBER 


PIANOS. 


UPRIGHTS A SPECIALTY. CASH OR INSTAL- 
MENTS. CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION’ 
WAREROOMS: 


STH AVE., COR. WEST IGTH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY. 





“Down With High Prices.” 
SEWING MACHINES 





Only A$IO 





W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
SS 
Warehouses 
87 sone "Ste New York, and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFAOTURERS OF 


wiligheet medal awarded 


ee 




















THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 
Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


s . 
oe Late rienyet ots A emg New York. 
170 State street, Chicago. 


Low Estimates. 


Garetat service. [)QGG § $y AEN Boston 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


To Colorado via 
BURLINCTON ROUTE 


Only One Night On the Road... 


we Chicago at 1:00 P.M.,or St. Louis at 8:25 

A.M., and arrive Denver 6:15 “P.M. the next day. 
Through Sleepers, Chair Cars and Dining Cars. 
All Railways from the East connect with these 
trains and with — trains via Burlin Route 
Chicago at 6:10 P.M., St. Louis 

at 3:20 P.M and 8:00 P.M. 


‘Tourist tickets are now on sale, and can be had 


of ticket agents of 
There is no better than Colorado for those 


seeking rest aad pl 


CANADIAN iN RAILWAY 


CHINA LANE RAR B EINE 
YOKORAMA NGHAL and HONGKONG. 
RK TO J JAPAN 1 IN 6b DA Dare. ss 
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July 2, 1891, 
1861. Fortieth Annual Statement’ 1891, 


OF THE 


PHOENIX MOTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 





ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1891. 
Loans on First Mortgages of Real 


te eee 
ny Wins Siske ° 824,436 78 
Rived xepeaenaed Sites ici ial wind Hai: 1,149,819 38 
Bank’ k Stocks. Labthubceeds m4 
Interest gma ana 
—— © 





LIABILITIES, 


Reserve on Pol: in 
force, 4 er cent. in- 
tersst teut 

om. New York Stand- 


premiu 
Claims by death out- 
nding ot 
ltabilities es coscenncess 


452.572 61 
Surplus at Four per cent ... $578,062 32 
Surplus at Four and one- 

half per cent............... eer $1,087,791 32 


This Company has paid since organiza- 
tion for DEATH LOSSES, MATURED EN- 
DOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS, and SURRENDERED POLI- 
CIES, more than $30,000,000.00. 

During the year 1890 an increase was made in each 
of the following items: 

ASSETS, SURPLUS, NEW INSURANCE, NEW 
PREMIUMS, RENEWAL PREMIUMS, and 
INSURANCE IN FORCE. 

The new plans of the Company are brief, 
clearand liberal, Life and Endowment Pol- 
icies have endorsed upon them definite cash, 
lean and paid-up values, and in case of 
lapse, insurance is extended without ection 

on the part of the insured. 

The new Term Pian fernishes protection at 
a low price. and grants valuable privileges 
in case a change is desired te some other 
form of insurance. 


JONATHAN B,. BUNCE, President. 
JOHN M, HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Sec’y. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New YORK, January 2ist, 1891. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the folowing Statement of tts af'cirs on 
the 3lst of December, 1890. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1890, to 3ist December, 1890.......... 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, 1800..........0008 ssscsccsccsscese 1,357,821 4 


Total Marine Premiums,,.........c0ces- $5,187,152 33 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1890, to 31st December, 1890......ceese0---. $3,792,914 46 





$3,829,331 19 





Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $753,158 86 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks,..,.. $7,590,315 0 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,266,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 





estiraated at. 1,118,562 11 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,345,029 39 
Cash in Bank 198,428 18 





AMUN. cocccsccees++soveeee $12,527,534 B 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 18°6 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1890, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May nest. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
FOREST, 
J.D JONES, JAMES G. DE Qi CH. 
















